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City  of  Somerville,  Massachusetts 
Dorothy  A.  Kelly  Gay 
Mayor 


March  1 1.  2003 


The  Honorable  Board  of  Aldermen 
City  Hall 

93  Highland  Avenue 
Somerville,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen: 

I hereby  submit  for  your  approval  the  city’s  Five  Year  Consolidated  Plan  and 
proposed  One  Year  Action  Plan  for  the  US  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development’s  (HUD)  Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG),  HOME 
Investment  Program  and  Emergency  Shelter  Grant  (ESG)  Programs.  The  total  budget 
under  the  city’s  program  mandated  Fiscal  Year  03  (4/1/03-3/31/04)  is  $7,673,059. 

The  Five  Year  Consoh’dated  Plan  and  the  One  Year  Action  Plan  describe 
activities  which  the  city  will  undertake  in  the  areas  of  housing,  economic  development, 
open  space,  historic  preservation  and  public  services.  The  CDBG,  HOME  and  ESG  grant 
funds  provide  the  City  of  Somerville  with  a tremendous  opportunity  to  undertake 
activities  which  will  provide  substantial  benefits  to  our  citizens. 

1 respectfully  request  that  your  Honorable  Board  act  expeditiously  on  approval  of 
the  Five  Year  Consolidated  Plan  and  One  Year  Action  Plan  so  that  the  Office  of  Housing 
and  Community  Development  may  submit  the  final  document  to  HUD’s  Region  One 
office  in  Boston.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact  Stephen  M.  Post,  Executive 
Director  OHCD. 


Sincerely, 


bUMERVILLE 
PUBLIC  ^ 

,,  LIBRARY 


Somerville  City  Hall  • 93  Highland  Avenue  • Somerville,  Massachusetts  02143 
(617)  625-6600,  Ext.  2100  » TTY:  (617)  6.^-J3i001  » Fax:  (617)  625-3434 
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SECTION  I:  EXECUTIVE  SUMIMARY 


A.  Introduction 


This  is  a five-year  strategy  for  the  City  of  Somerville,  prepared  in  accordanee  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's  Consolidated  Plan  requirements. 
The  strategy  presents  a set  of  recommendations  for  addressing  today's  challenges  in 
Somerville,  as  well  as  those  that  can  be  expected  to  develop  in  the  coming  years. 

The  City  of  Somerville  is  approximately  4.1  square  miles  and  home  to  over  77,000 
people.  Located  next  to  Boston  and  Cambridge.  Somerville  is  the  most  densely  settled 
community  in  Massachusetts.  Over  half  of  the  City’s  housing  stock  was  built  prior  to 
1910  and  two-thirds  of  the  units  are  in  two-  or  three-family  buildings.  Formerly  home  to 
many  industrial  employers,  it  has  become  increasingly  a bedroom  community  for  Boston 
and  Cambridge.  It  has  a significant  college  and  graduate  student  population  (15%  of  all 
residents)  and  is  also  home  to  many  recent  immigrants  - 14%  of  all  Somerville  residents 
entered  the  U.S.  in  1 990  or  later.  As  of  2000,  we  estimate  that  just  over  40%  of 
Somerville  households  were  low  income  (incomes  at  or  below  80%  of  median  adjusted 
for  household  size).  Over  two-thirds  (69.4%)  of  Somerville  households  were  renters  in 
2000,  but  condominium  conversions  may  reduce  that  percentage  in  the  future.  There  is 
almost  no  residentially  zoned  land  available  for  development  in  the  City. 

Housing  prices  in  Somerville  have  soared  in  the  past  two  decades.  In  2001,  the  median 
sales  price  for  a single-family  home  rose  to  $312,000,  and  the  median  asking  rent  for  a 
two-bedroom  apartment  was  over  $1400.  Because  Somerville  residents  have  relatively 
modest  incomes  (84%  of  the  regional  median  household  income),  over  one  quarter  (27%) 
have  significant  housing  affordability  problems.  We  estimate  that  about  8.200  low- 
income  households  have  housing  problems  (paying  30%  or  more  of  income  for  housing 
and/or  living  in  units  that  are  overcrowded  or  lack  complete  plumbing  or  kitchen 
facilities).  This  includes; 

• approximately  7,300  renters,  including  almost  4,000  households  paying  over  half 
their  income  for  housing,  and 

• approximately  800  homeowners,  including  almost  600  paying  over  half  their  income 
for  housing. 

Extremely  low-income  households  have  the  most  serious  difficulty  paying  for  housing,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  58%  of  renters  in  this  category  (2,1 70)  pay  more  than  half 
of  their  income  for  housing.  In  addition,  a significant  number  of  renter  households  with 
incomes  closer  to  80%  of  median  would  like  to  become  homeowners  but  have  been 
blocked  by  the  recent  rise  in  housing  sale  prices.  Homelessness  is  also  a problem  in 
Somerville,  and  a number  of  Somerville’s  shelters  and  service  programs  currently  face 
dire  financial  problems  due  to  deep  cuts  in  State  funding. 

Given  Somerville’s  close  proximity  to  Boston,  the  fortunes  of  Somerv'ille’s  work  force 
are  closely  tied  to  the  health  of  the  overall  Boston  area  economy.  Recent  increases  in 
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unemployment  and  x aeaney  rales  in  the  Boston/Cambridge  market  have  had  ripple 
elTects  on  the  eeonomie  well  being  of  Somerville.  Despite  this,  the  unique  and  di\'erse 
eommereial  and  eeonomie  opportunities  put  Somerville  in  a unique  position  to  respond  to 
changing  eeonomie  times.  The  ereative  elass-  designers,  artists,  architeets,  software 
engineers-  has  become  an  important  aspect  of  the  growing  economy  in  Somerville,  as  has 
the  new  immigrant  class,  with  a strong  entrepreneur  that  produces  new  retail  and  service 
businesses.  The  enhancement  and  encouragement  of  these  two  classes,  as  well  as  the 
support  of  the  traditional  neighborhood  districts  that  they  serve,  will  be  important  in  the 
creation  and  grow  th  of  a robust  economy  for  the  citizens  of  Somerville. 

Somerville  is  a city  of  commuters,  and  has  the  second  highest  percentage  of  public 
transportation  usage  for  commuting  in  the  Boston  area  (29%. ) In  addition,  12%  of  the 
working  population  walks  to  work.  As  regional  roads  become  more  congested  alternative 
methods  of  transportation  will  continue  to  grow  in  importance.  One  of  the  major  goals  of 
the  City  is  to  improve  pedestrian  safety  and  increase  public  transit  accessibility  for  our 
low-  to  moderate-income  residents. 

Several  major  regional  arterials  and  four  regional  rail  lines  also  transect  Somerville.  This 
infrastructure  pro\  ides  substantial  access  to  Boston  from  the  north  and  east,  but  the 
corridors  isolate  many  neighborhoods  within  Somerville  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Parks  and  open  space  in  some  areas  of  the  city  stand  separate  from  their  nearest 
residential  neighbors  isolated  by  heavy  rail  lines  or  limited  access  highways.  However,  in 
other  parts  of  the  City  much  progress  has  been  made  to  reconnect  previously  isolated 
neighborhoods  and  to  enhance  recreational  corridors  to  connect  the  City  as  a whole. 

1 he  activities  outlined  in  the  Five  Year  Consolidated  Plan  are  intended  to  shape  the 
future  of  Somerv  ille  while  meeting  the  needs  of  the  current  and  future  residents, 
businesses,  and  non-profit  agencies. 

B.  Organization  of  this  Document 

The  Five-Year  Consolidated  Plan  Strategy  presents  the  framework  that  will  guide 
specific  HUD-funded  programs  throughout  the  City.  Each  of  the  divisions  comprising  the 
Somerv  ille  Office  of  Housing  and  Community  Development,  all  of  whom  utilize  FIUD 
funds  to  some  extent,  have  prepared  a snapshot  of  their  activities  which  has  been 
included  in  this  report.  Each  section  presents  both  broad  strategies  for  achieving  our  goals 
and  specific  objectives  over  the  next  five  years.  This  document  represents  a collaborative 
process  combining  the  diligent  efforts  of  City  staff,  community  organizations,  and  the 
public  at  large. 

Section  II  is  an  in-depth  examination  of  the  interrelation  between  the  City’s  housing 
stock  and  its  demographic  make  up.  Housing  affordability  is  one  of  the  major  issues 
facing  the  Boston  region  today  and  Somerville  specifically  faces  significant  challenges  in 
terms  of  both  affordability  and  sustainability  of  its  housing  stock.  Addressing  the 
affordability  problem  of  extremely  low-  and  very-low  income  renters  is  a high  priority 
for  the  City,  especially  non-elderly  renters  because  of  the  long  waits  they  face  for 
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housing  assistance.  Among  homeowners,  assisting  those  with  incomes  in  the  51  to  80% 
of  median  is  a medium  priority  and  assisting  those  in  the  0 to  50%  range  is  a low  priority. 

Section  III  presents  current  conditions  and  future  priorities  in  relation  to  commercial  and 
economic  development  in  the  City.  Currently  there  are  1,274  businesses  located  in 
Somerville,  with  the  total  number  of  jobs  estimated  at  23,330.  Somerville's  labor  force 
(44,451)  is  almost  double  the  number  of  available  jobs.  The  Commercial  and  Economic 
Development  Division’s  main  objective  is  to  increase  the  economic  \ iability  of  the  City 
through  expansion  of  economic  opportunities  for  low  and  moderate  income  residents, 
elimination  of  economic  distress  through  revitalization  and  development,  support  and 
improve  commercial  districts,  increase  access  and  mobility  improvements  for 
disadvantaged  populations,  and  improve  the  overall  living  environment  in  Somer\  ille’s 
neighborhoods.  This  Section  lays  out  the  current  conditions  within  the  City,  describes 
existing  programs,  and  sets  objectives  and  strategies  for  meeting  the  goals  described 
above  within  the  City. 

Section  IV  describes  the  goals  and  action  plan  developed  with  community  participation 
by  the  Parks  and  Open  Space  Division  to  meet  the  open  space  and  recreational  needs  of 
Somerville's  residents.  Though  the  City  is  densely  populated  and  has  very  limited  open 
space,  there  are  35  small  parks  and  playgrounds.  The  core  mission  is  to  protect,  diversify, 
renovate  and  increase  open  space  whenever  possible.  Addressing  accessibility  for  all 
ages,  ethnicities  and  abilities  is  a primary  concern.  After  a description  of  goals  this 
section  lays  out  a number  of  specific  improvements  and  outlines  the  schedule  of  park  and 
open  space  improvements  over  the  next  five  years. 

Section  V reviews  the  acti\  ities  and  projects  of  the  Transportation  and  Long  Range 
Planning  Division  and  relates  those  projects  to  this  plan  as  a whole.  The  Division  focuses 
on  urban  renewal  areas,  the  long-temi  revitalization  of  the  City’s  major  former  industrial 
areas  including  Inner  Belt  and  Assembly  Square,  improving  local  and  regional 
transportation  in  the  City’s  eligible  areas,  and  leveraging  CDBG  funds  to  ensure  long- 
temi  sustainability  for  the  City. 

Section  VI  describes  the  accomplishments  of  and  outlines  the  goals  for  the  next  five  years 
for  the  City’s  Historic  Preservation  initiatives.  These  initiatives,  coordinated  by  Historic 
Preservation  Commission  and  staff,  are  designed  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  City's 
extensive  inventory  of  historically  significant  eligible  structures.  In  order  to  accomplish 
its  mission  the  staff  provides  a wide  array  of  technical  assistance,  design  review,  and 
historical  information  serv'ices  on  an  ongoing  basis  to  the  community  and  other  City 
departments. 

Section  VII  is  devoted  to  public  service  activities  within  the  City  of  Somerville.  In  the 
next  5 years,  Public  Service  funding  will  be  used  by  non-profit  agencies  in  the  City  to 
mobilize  and  utilize  community  resources  to  enlarge  opportunities  for  all  citizens  in 
education,  employment,  housing,  health  and  improved  neighborhood  life.  All  agencies 
have  received  cutbacks  and  have  difficult  choices  to  make.  Creative  sharing  of  resources 
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with  collaborative  fundraising  efforts  will  be  key  leveraging  tools  to  meet  the  needs  and 
address  the  problems  of  the  residents  of  Somer\  ille. 

Section  Vlll  is  comprised  of  the  City's  2003  One  Year  Action  Plan. 

Section  IX  looks  at  the  public  participation  process  that  went  into  the  creation  of  this 
document  as  well  as  the  overall  public  outreach  strategy  for  the  Office  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development. 

Section  X is  a compilation  of  relevant  maps  relating  to  the  City  of  Somerv  ille  and  region. 

Somerville  is  a community  facing  serious  challenges  in  the  next  five  years.  This 
document  details  these  challenges  but  also  presents  the  opportunities  that  lie  ahead  for 
Somerv  ille  w ith  the  use  of  Community  Development  Block  Grant  funds.  The  City  is 
committed  to  the  execution  of  this  Consolidated  Plan  over  the  next  five  years,  and 
provides  an  in-kind  contribution  of  office  space,  additional  funds  as  needed  and  available, 
and  the  use  of  other  City  resources  when  appropriate  to  ensure  that  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  program  is  a success  in  Somerville. 
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C.  Summary  Data  and  Required  Tables 


Listed  below  are  the  pertinent  tables  and  data  as  outlined  in  the  preparation  guidelines, 
for  more  detailed  analysis  and  background  data  please  consult  the  subsequent  sections: 

Table  lA,  Homeless  and  ^Special  Needs 


Estimated 

Need 

Current 

Inventory 

Unmet 
Need  / 
Cap 

Relative 

Priority' 

Individuals 

Example 

Emergency  Shelter 

115 

89 

26 

M 

Beds  / Units 

Lmergency  Shelter 

225 

164 

61 

M 

Transitional  Housing 

167 

125 

42 

H 

Permanent  Housing 

535 

220 

315 

H 

Total 

927 

509 

418 

Estimated 
Supportive 
Serv  ices 

Slots 

.lob  Training 

254 

125 

129 

M 

Case  Management 

535 

no 

281 

M 

Substance  Abuse  Treatment 

481 

165 

316 

H 

Mental  Health  Care 

140 

115 

25 

L 

Housing  Placement 

321 

264 

57 

L 

Life  Skills  Training 

267 

200 

67 

L 

Other  - Health  Care 

214 

150 

64 

H 

Estimated 

Sub- 

populations 

Chronic  Substance  Abusers 

535 

200 

335 

H 

Seriously  Mentally  111 

96 

75 

21 

L 

Dually  - Diagnosed 

96 

36 

60 

M 

Veterans 

53- 

31 

22 

M 

Persons  with  HIV/AIDS 

75 

55 

50 

L 

Victims  of  Domestic 

Violence 

80 

25 

55 

M 

Youth 

96 

30 

66 

H 

Other 

Persons  in  Families  with  Children 

Example 

Emergency  Shelter 

115 

89 

26 

M 

Beds  / Units 

Emergency  Shelter 

120 

63 

54 

M 

Transitional  flousing 

107 

27 

78 

H 

Permanent  Housing 

112 

20 

92 

H 

Total 

339 

no 

224 

Estimated 

Supportive 

Job  Training 

59 

40 

19 

L 

Case  Management 

150 

30 

120 

H 

Substance  Abuse  Treatment 

48 

21 

27 

M 

Mental  Health  Care 

43 

25 

18 

M 
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Sei'v  ices 

Slots 

I lousing  Placement 

123 

30 

93 

M 

Lite  Skills  Training 

59 

42 

17 

L 

Other 

Estimated 

Sub- 

populations 

Chronic  Substance  Abusers 

43 

21 

22 

M 

Seriously  Mentally  111 

54 

37 

17 

L 

Dually  - Diagnosed 

32 

15 

17 

L 

Veterans 

6 

2 

4 

L 

Persons  with  IIIV/AIDS 

37 

25 

12 

L 

Victims  of  Domestic 

Violence 

64 

15 

49 

H 

Y outh 

Other 

Table  IB  Special  Needs  Subpopulations 


Special  Nceds/Non-Homeless 
Sub-Populations 


Priority  Need 

Estimated  $ 

Elderly 

[Low'  ] 

[50-::  j 

Frail  Elderly 

[Med  j 

[$100,000,000  1 

Severe  Mental  Illness 

IHigh  1 

[^OOTJOOTOOO-] 

Developmentally  Disabled 

[Med  j 

|S40, 000,000  j 

Physically  Disabled 

[Low  1 

[520,000:000  [ 

Persons  with  Alcohol/Other  Drug  Addiction 

|High  1 

1 $050,0004^00^4 

Persons  with  HIV/AIDS 

[Med  ■ 1 

:"$72o,ooo:oofri 

TOTAL 

[$t:6oo, 000,000 
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Table  1C  Summary  of  Specific  Homeless/Special  Needs  Ob  jectives 

(Table  lA/lB  Continuation  Sheet) 


Specific  Obiectives 

Performance  Measure 

Expected 

I'liils 

Actual 

I'nits 

Time 

Frame 

Homeless  Objectives 

Year 

1 

Increase  the  supply  of  permanent 
housing  for  the  chronically 
homeless 

I . Implement  the  Shelter  Plus  Care 
program. 

2 Develop  a plan  to  secure  the  units  at  risk 
at  Kent  Street 

3.  increase  the  Stabilization  and  Sobriety 
program 

4 Continued  involvement  with  other 
committees  to  identify  and  access 
mainstream  affordable  housing  resources 
for  the  homeless. 

9 

3 

1 

3 

1-5 

2 

Protect.  Enhance  and  continue  to 
develop  the  Supportive  Service 
Network  that  is  critical  to  moving  the 
chronically  homeless  towards 
permanent  housing 

I Identify  replacement  funding  for  those 
programs  affected  by  state  budget  cuts 

2.  Participate  in  the  Cambridge  Health 
.Alliance  Community  Access  Project,  to 
decrease  barriers  and  improve  access  to 
behavioral  health  services. 

3.  Develop  a coordinated  HMIS  program 

1-5 

1-5 

1 

3 

Reduce  the  incidence  and  prevalence 
of  homelessness  and  prevent  future 
homelessness. 

1 . .Add  6 new  beds  for  transitional  housing 
at  ShortStop. 

2.  Support  the  Eviction  Prevention  Program 
at  CAAS. 

6 

2 

4 

Increase  serv  ices  for  under-served 
and  emerging  populations 

I Increase  the  FirstStep  outreach  team  to 

include  an  MSW  for  working  with  the 
homeless  mentally  ill 

2.  Implement  a transitional  housing 
program  for  young  parents. 

3.  Collaboration  to  promote  on-site 
substance  abuse  prev  ention  and 
treatment  serv  ices  for  TUP  residents. 

1-2 

2 

1-5 

5 

Support  and  facilitate  the  creation  of 
transitional  housing  units  with 
supportive  serv  ices  for  individuals 
and  families,  including  victims  of 
domestic  violence. 

1.  implement  new  transitional  housing  for 

5 individual  homeless  women 

2.  Begin  construction  on  a three-family 
transitional  house  for  teen  parents. 

5 

3 

1 

1 

6 

Commit  local  resources  to 
collaborative  regional  efforts  where 
appropriate. 

I . Continue  to  seek  collaborations  through 
meetings  of  MHSA,  Homes  for  Families 
and  the  Multidisciplinary  Homeless 
Coordinating  Committee. 

1-5 

7 

Community  Education 

1.  .Annual  Homeless  Summit. 

2.  Incorporate  more  residents  in  the  bi- 
annual homeless  counts 

3.  Develop  Speaking  rotation  for  area 
churches;  work  with  the  Greater  Boston 
Interfaith  Organization. 

4 .Add  a Community  Education  Outreach 

Position  at  RESPOND. 

5.  Develop  a Homeless  Resource  Guide. 

1-5 

1-5 

2 

1 

8 

Target  opportunities  for  skills 
training,  employment,  and  job 
advancement  to  unskilled  homeless 
individuals  and  families  at-risk  of 
homelessness. 

1 . Increase  interactions  vvith  Employ  ment 
Resources,  Inc.,  leading  to  an  increase  in 
opportunities  for  homeless  individuals 
and  families. 

1 

Special  Needs 

Objectives 

9 

Elderly 

Work  with  the  SHA  to  help  elders  access 
housing  and  other  supportive  sen  ices. 
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i 

0 

Frail  Elderly 

Work  with  the  Visiting  Nurses  Association  to 
site  assisted  living  facility  . 

100 

3 

1 1 

Se\ere  Mental  Illness 

Work  w ith  network  of  housing  social  serv  ice 
providers  to  assist  people  with  mental  illness, 
including  the  walnut  S5treet  Center. 

CASCAP.  Vinfin  and  Kent  Street  to 
coordinate  affordable  housing  opportunities 
w/ongoing  case  management  and  supportive 
services. 

13 

1-5 

12 

Dexelopmentally  Disabled 

Work  with  network  of  housing  social  service 
prov  iders  to  assist  the  developmentally 
disabled,  including  the  Walnut  Street  Center. 
CASCAP.  and  Vinlln  and  to  coordinate 
affordable  housing  opportunities  w/ongoing 
case  management  and  supportive  serv  ices. 

1-5 

1 

3 

Persons  with  Alcohol/Drug 

Addictions 

Work  with  network  of  housing  social  serv  ice 
providers  to  assist  people  with  dmg  and 
alcohol  addictions,  including  the  CASPAR. 

The  Cambridge  Health  Alliance.  SHC  and 
others  to  coordinate  affordable  housing 
opportunities  w/ongoing  case  management 
and  supportive  services. 

1-5 

14 

Persons  with  HIV/  Aids 

Work  with  network  of  housing  social  service 
providers  to  assist  people  with  HIV/AIDS 
including  the  Cambridge  flealth  Alliance. 
CASPAR,  SHC.  and  Cambridge  Cares  About 
AIDS  to  coordinate  affordable  housing 
opportunities  w/ongoing  case  management 
and  supportive  services. 

1-5 

10 
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Fable  2A  Priority  Housing  Needs 


Housing  Needs 
Renter 


Small  Related 


Large  Related 


0 - 30%  of  MFI 
31  - 50%  of  MFI 
51  - 80%  of  MFI 

0 - 30%  of  MFI 
31  - 50%  of  MFI 
51  - 80%  of  MFI 


Need  Level 


■ 1 


1 Low 


[Wed j 

Hdigh  I 

[HigFt  I 


Units 


[857 

PVTT 


[T38‘ 


Estimated  $ 

|569.000TOOOr-j 

[$B^OO;ODO  ] 
[^4^,5007800 — I 


[5477207000' 


[547380,000' 


i Elderly 


All  Other 


0 - 30%  of  MFI 
31  - 50%  of  MFI 
51  - 80%  of  MFI 

0 - 30%  of  MFI 
31  - 50%  of  MFI 
51  - 80%  of  MFI 


j Low 

i Low 


J 


rrsiF 


[Low  ] 


[Med 

[Med 

[M^ 


r34T' 


r441S' 


1,101 


75767^00.000  ] 

fS31.700,000~  ] 
5T1T6007000  ! 


:511_,010,000  I 

iTITT^TO'.OO^ 

'5  44 .7 2 07000“'! 


Owner 


0 - 30%  of  MFI  IMed 
31  - 50%  of  MFI 
51  - 80%  of  MFI 


[M^ 


r574' 


rT43 


[444“ 


:55T,40Tr.T700  | 

[544.300,000  , 

r54'473007000  i 
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Table  2H  CoiiimiinitA  Needs 


Comnuinity  Needs 


— Anti-Crime  Programs 


Need  Level 

Units 

Estimated  $ 

Overall 

High 

77,478 

$5,000,000 

Sub-Categories 

Crime  Awareness  (051) 

High 

77,478 

$5,000,000 

C i- ^ ^ - ....  ..  _ 

Need  Level 

Units 

Estimated  5 

1 Overall 

High 

405 

$143,625,000 

Sub-Categories 

Rehab;  Publicly  or  Privately-Owned  Commer  (14E) 

High 

205 

$55,000,000 

Cl  Land  Acquisition/Disposition  (17A) 

High 

35 

$26,000,000 

Cl  Infrastructure  Development  (17B) 

High 

25 

$20,000,000 

Cl  Buildit^g  Acquisition,  Construction,  Re  (17C) 

High 

20 

$21,000,000 

Other  Commercial/Industrial  Improvements  (17D) 

Med 

25 

$10,000,000 

ED  Direct  Financial  Assistance  to  For-Pro  (18A) 

Med 

50 

$10,000,000 

ED  Tectmical  Assistance  (18B) 

Med 

20 

$1,000,000 

Micro-Enterprise  Assistance  (18C) 

Med 

25 

$625,000 

Need  Level 

Units 

Estimated  S 

Overall 

High 

690,509 

$260,991,400 

Sub-Categories 

Flood  Drain  Improvements  (031) 

High 

36,160 

$11,300,000 

Watcr/Sewer  Improvements  (03J) 

High 

505,600 

$158,000,000 

Street  Improvements  (03K) 

High 

133,980 

$85,400,000 

Sidewalks  (03L) 

High 

6,827 

$3,200,000 

Tree  Planting  (03N) 

High 

600 

$600,000 

Removal  of  Architectural  Barriers  (10) 

Med 

10 

$200,000 

Privately  Owned  Utilities  (11) 

Low 

7,332 

$2,291,400 

Need  Level 

Units 

Estiniatcd  $ 

Overall 

High 

77,478 

3, 100,000 

Sub-Categories 
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Coinmunity  Needs  (Page  2) 


r-  Public  Facilities 


Need  Level 

Units 

Estimated  S 

Overall 

High 

403 

$84,343,000 

Sub-Categories 

Public  Facilities  and  Improvements  (Gener  (03) 

Med 

85 

$6,450,000 

Handicapped  Centers  (03B) 

Low 

5 

$200,000 

Neighborhood  Facilities  (03E) 

Low 

7 

$3,500,000 

Parks,  Recreational  Facilities  {03F) 

High 

15 

$13,595,000 

Parking  Facilities  (03G) 

Med 

10 

$10,725,000 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Improvements  (03H) 

High 

150 

$15,000,000 

Fire  Stations/Equipment  (030) 

Low 

7 

$1,805,000 

Health  Facilities  (03P) 

Low 

2 

$300,000 

Asbestos  Removal  (03R) 

Low 

5 

$800,000 

Clean-up  of  Contaminated  Sites  (04A) 

High 

50 

$15,000,000 

Interim  Assistance  (06) 

High 

50 

$4,000,000 

Non-Residential  Historic  Preservation  (16B) 

High 

17 

$12,968,000 

I 

Need  Level 

Units 

Estimated  S 

i 

j Overall 

High 

375 

$21,200,000 

! Sub-Categories 

Public  Services  (General)  (05) 

High 

100 

$10,000,000 

Handicapped  Services  (05B) 

High 

5 

$200,000 

i Legal  Services  (05C) 

Med 

10 

$1,000,000 

j Transportation  Services  (OSE) 

High 

15 

$3,000,000 

• Substance  Abuse  Services  (05F) 

High 

10 

$1,000,000 

Employment  Training  {05H) 

High 

5 

$500,000 

i Health  Services  (05IVI) 

High 

25 

$1,000,000 

Mental  Health  Services  (050) 

Med 

5 

$1,000,000 

Screening  for  Lead-Based  Paint/Lead  Hazar  (05P) 

High 

200 

$3,500,000 

I 

Need  Level 

Units 

Estimator!  S 

i Overall 

High 

43 

$3,000,000 

i Sub-Categories 

Senior  Centers  (03A) 

Low 

3 

$500,000 

Senior  Services  (05A) 

High 

40 

$2,500,000 
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Table  2C  Summan  of  Specific  Housing/Comiminit}'  Development  Objectives 


0 

# 

Specific  Obiectives 

Performance 

Measure 

Expected 

Units 

Housing  Obiecti^  es 

Primary'  Need  Catesory:  Create  and  preserve 
affordable  housing  for  low  and  moderate-income 
individuals  and  families 

1 

Maximize  number  of  units  created  with  funds 
available,  and  leverage  additional  non-city 
funding  to  restrict  affordability  for  the  longest 
term  possible 

Housing 

Units 

220 

2 

Provide  housing  for  Somerville  senior  citizens 

I lousing 

Lhiits 

100 

3 

Provide  housing  for  Somerville’s 
chronically  homeless  population 

Housing 

Units 

9 

4 

Avoid  concentrations  of  poverty 
in  certain  census  tracts 

Housing 

Units 

200 

5 

To  increase  homeow  nership  of  low  and 
moderate  income  individuals  and  families 

1 lousing 

Units 

50 

6 

Enable  programmatic  rehabilitation  of  low  and 
moderate  income  homes 

Housing 

Units 

350 

Economic  Development  Objectives 

Primar\>  Needs  Criteria:  Expansion  of  economic 
opportunities  for  low  and  moderate  income 
residents 

1 

Increase  employment  opportunities  for 
Somerville’s  low  to  moderate  income  residents 

Jobs 

500 

2 

Elimination  of  economic  distress  in  CDBG 
eligible  areas,  which  left  unchecked  results  in 
both  a reduction  of  employment  opportunities 
and  the  creation  of  slums  and  blighted  areas 
through  building  rehabilitation,  acquisition, 
and  construction. 

Building  Units 

100 

3 

Elimination  of  economic  distress  in  CDBG 
eligible  areas,  which  left  unchecked  results  in 
both  a reduction  of  employment  opportunities 
and  the  creation  of  slums  and  blighted  areas 
through  land  acquisition  and  disposition. 

Parcels 

15 

4 

Enhance  and  encourage  commercial 

Businesses 

30 

14 
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(Jevelopnient  and  stabilization,  especially  of 
small  and  locally  owned  businesses,  in  CDBG 
eligible  areas. 

Infrastructure  ()biecti>  cs 

Primaty  Needs  Criteria:  Provide  physical 
improvements  and  infrastructure  development  that 
encourages  economic  development,  and  improve 
access  for  disadvantaged  populations 

1 

Development  of  roadway  improvements  w ith 
in  the  core  commercial  areas  of  Assembly 
Square,  Inner  Belt  Park,  Lhiion  Square, 

Bovnton  Yards,  and  East  Somerville. 

Linear  feet 

1 0,000 

2 

Development  of  streetscape  improvements  and 
pedestrian  amenities,  including  ADA,  with  in 
the  core  commercial  areas  of  Assembly 

Square,  Inner  Ffelt  Park,  Union  Square, 

Bo>  nton  Yards,  and  East  Somerville. 

Linear  feet 

1 2.000 

3 

Development  of  roadway  improvements  with 
in  the  major  transportation  corridors  of 

McGrath  Highway,  Somerville  Avenue, 

Beacon  St,  and  Broadway  . 

Linear  feet 

24,000 

4 

Development  of  streetscape  improvements 
with  in  the  major  transportation  corridors  of 
McGrath  Highway,  Somerville  Avenue, 

Beacon  St,  and  Broadway. 

Linear  feet 

1 6,000 

Public  Facilities  Obicctives 

Primary  Needs  Criteria:  To  increase  open  space 
and  neighborhood  facilities,  improve  access  for 
handicapped  resident,  presets'e  historically 
significant  public  structures. 

1 

Reconstruct  parks  and  playgrounds  in  eligible 
areas 

Parks 

20 

2 

Increase  the  number  of  trees  within  the  City 

Trees 

950 

3 

Catalog  and  review  historic  properties 

Reports 

3 

Public  Ser\  ices  Obiectives 

Primary  Needs  Criteria:  Increase  community 
health,  safety,  and  support  services  for  youth  and 
families,  increase  self-sufficiency,  and  reduce 
discrimination  of  and  among  disadvantaged 
populations,  especially  the  City 's  large  and  diverse 
immigrant  population. 

15 
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1 

Increase  safet>  within  the  Cit>  through  tenant 
securit).  domestic  \ iolence  prevention,  youth 
mediation,  and  tenant  outreach. 

Clients 

15,000 

2 

Provide  serv  ice  to  City's  homeless  and 
IIIV/AIDS  population  through  care 
management,  support  services  for  persons  on 
the  street,  eviction  prevention  assistance,  and 
voice  mail  capabilities  for  housing  and 
emplo>  ment 

Clients 

700-1000 

Increase  access  to  health  care,  and  education 
for  low  income  and  public  housing  tenants, 
especially  youth 

Clients 

4000 

4 

Provide  Services  and  resources  for  the  City's 
immigrant  population  and  assist  non- 
governmental agencies  to  achieve  the  same. 

Clients 

2500 

5 

Provide  paratransit  services  for  seniors  and  the 
disabled,  to  enable  better  access  to  health  care, 
recreational  services,  and  to  encourage  self- 
sufficiency 

Clients 

2400 

Other  Objectives 

Anticriwe-Proeram:  Decrease  crime  in  the  Cit\-  of 
Sontenille 

1 

Increase  number  of  police  officers 

Police  Officers 

20 

16 
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Table  3 Action  Plan  Projects 


Funding  Sources 

Entitlement  Grant  (includes  reallocated  funds) 

CDBG 

$3, 497, 000 

ESG 

$125, 000 

HOME 

$988, 134 

HOPWA 

$0 

Total 

$4 , 610 , 134 

Prior  Years'  Program  Income  NOT  previously  prog 

rammed  or  reported 

CDBG 

$0 

ESG 

$0 

HOME 

$0 

HOPWA 

$0 

Total 

$0 

Reprogrammed  Prior  Years'  Funds 

CDBG 

$1, 134 , 185 

ESG 

$0 

HOME 

$36, 900 

HOPWA 

$0 

Total 

$1,171,085 

Total  Estimated  Program  Income 

Book  Sales,  RFP  fees,  etc. 

$5, 000 

Released  Loan  Guar,  plus  Interest 

$1,445,140 

Boynton  Yards  Parking  Lot 

$10, 000 

Broadway  Theater  Sales  Proceeds 

$163, 700 

Housing  Loan  Payments 

$140, 000 

Total 

$1,763,840 

Section  108  Loan  Guarantee  Fund 

$0 

TOTAL  FUNDING  SOURCES 

$7,545,059 

Other  Funds 

Donations 

$7, 000 

MA  Turnpike  Auth. 

$50, 000 

Somerville  DPW 

$50, 000 

Revolving  Loan  Fund 

$300, 000 

MA  Historical  Grant 

$100, 000 

Total 

$507 , 000 

Submitted  Proposed  Projects  Totals 

$7,545,059 

Un-Submitted  Proposed  Projects  Totals 

$0 

For  further  information  on  Table  3 Please  see  Section/Tab  8 
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Table  4 Public  I lousing  Needs 


Public  Housing  Wiiiliiig  1 ist  - December  2002  - by  Residency  anJ  Unit  Size  Desired 


Stale  Public  llousina 

Federal  Public  Housing 

Demand  by  Unit  size 

Famih 

Tlderlv 

Total 

Family 

Elderly 

Total 

Stale  Family 

Fed  Family 

Residents 

IBR 

291 

27 

318 

99 

186 

285 

42% 

4 1 ° 0 

Residents 

2BR 

299 

299 

89 

89 

40% 

37% 

Residents 

3BR 

137 

137 

41 

41 

1 8% 

1 7ro 

Residents 

4BR 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0% 

5% 

Residents 

5BR 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0% 

0% 

Total 

727 

27 

754 

242 

186 

428 

1 00% 

1 00% 

% 

96.4% 

3.6% 

100% 

56.5% 

43.5% 

100% 

Nonresidents 

IBR 

585 

823 

1408 

393 

417 

810 

24% 

36% 

Nonresidents 

2BR 

1229 

0 

1229 

458 

0 

458 

51% 

42% 

Nonresidents 

3BR 

609 

0 

609 

215 

0 

215 

25% 

20% 

Nonresidents 

4BR 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

31 

0% 

3% 

Nonresidents 

5BR 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0% 

0% 

Total 

2.423 

823 

3,246 

1.102 

417 

1.519 

100% 

1 00% 

Grand  Total 

3.150 

850 

4,000 

1.344 

603 

1,947 

% residents 

23% 

3% 

19% 

18% 

31% 

22% 

SHA  Section  8 Waiting  List  - .laniiary  2003 


Housing  Choice  Voucher 

Mainstream 

DHAP 

SRO 

Total 

Residents 

54 

32 

58 

1 1 

155 

Non-residents 

1.181 

134 

97 

17 

1.429 

Total 

1.235 

166 

166 

28 

1.584 

Public  Housing  Waiting  List  - December  2002  - by  Household  Type  (All  Applicants) 


State  Public  Housing 

Federal  Public  Housing 

State 

Federal 

Household  tcpe 

Famih 

Projects 

Elderly 

Projects 

Total 

Family 

Projects 

Elderly 

Projects 

Total 

W/L  % 

W/L  “/o 

Elderly 

39 

275 

314 

61 

1 16 

177 

00 

10% 

Non-elderly  disabled 

131 

570 

701 

277 

296 

573 

1 7‘!'o 

33% 

All  other  families 

3146 

0 

3146 

981 

0 

981 

76% 

57% 

Total  Waiting  List 

3316 

845 

4161 

1319 

412 

1731 

lOOTo 

100% 
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Table  4 Continued 

Public  Service  Agency  Target  populalion  Program  Summary  # of  clients 


Mystic  Leaming  Center 

target  children  ages 

Provides  school-age  childcare,  youth 

1 20  families 

4.9-13  for  after 

development  and  parental  involvement 

school  enrichment 

activities  to  benefit  low  and  ver>'  low- 

services  and  youth 

income  residents  of  the  Mystic  Public 

ages  13-21  for  youth 

Housing  Development.  Parent  & Youth 

development, 

Service  Model  empowers  Mystic  teens 

employment  and  job 

and  parents  to  manage  and  design  all 

training  activities. 

aspects  of  the  program  and  to  meet  the 

Mystic  adults  will 
be  involved  in  the 
board 

needs  of  the  Mystic  community. 

Boys  & Girls  Club 

1 00  youth  ages  6- 1 2 
years  from  the 

Healey  School 

Assists  youths  to  become  self-motivated 
and  goal  setting  learners,  works  with 
youth  and  their  family  and  the  school 
family  to  built  and  retain  academic  skills, 
assists  in  the  capacity  building  of 
families  for  the  academic  success  of  their 
children 

60  } outh  from 
grades  1st 
through  8th 

Somerville  Homeless 
Coalition  - Project  SOUP 

low  income 
Somerville  residents 

The  pantries  (Cross  Street,  East  Pantry 
and  West  Pantry)  provide  3-4  days  worth 
of  nutritious  food  to  help  tide  families 
over. 

67  people  daily 

Somerville  Housing 
Authority 

low  income 
Somerville 
residents,  676 
households  in  3 
family 

developments,  676 
units  in  9 elderly 
developments,  2 
special  need 
residents  for  1 6 
mentally  challenged 
adults 

Uses  various  crime  enforcement 
prevention  programs  such  as  drug, 
alcohol  and  fire  prevention  programs 
along  with  narcotics  enforcement  in 
conjunction  with  the  Police  Dept,  as  well 
as,  high  visibility  and  increased  foot 
patrol  by  members  of  the  public  safety 
staff. 

1358 

households 
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Haitian  Coalition 

5()()()  Haitians  living 
in  Somerville, 
Flaitians  maF;e  up  a 
majority  at  both 
public  housing 
developments 

Organizes  events  and  meetings,  sponsors 
workshops  and  training,  provides 
infomiation  on  current  issues  and  acts  as 
a key  resource  for  information  and 
referral  in  the  Haitian  community. 

750  residents 

Wayside  Youth  & F amily 
Development 

adolescent  residents 
of  Clarendon  Hills 
Public  Housing, 
ages  13-15 

Trains  peer  leaders  to  bring  positive 
prevention  messages  to  the  recipients  of 
the  program,  empowers  youths  to  use 
conflict  resolution  and  mediation  skills 
and  affords  opportunities  for  meaningful 
participation  for  the  youth  engaged  as 
peer  leaders. 

500  adolescent 
youth 

For  further  information  relating  to  Table  4 see  Section  II  Part  C,  Pages  37-41 
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SECTION  11:  HOUSINC 


A.  Community'  Qven  iew 

Somerv  ille  is  a 4.1  square  mile  city  of  77,478  located  one  and  a half  miles  from  Boston’s 
financial  and  commercial  districts  and  bordered  by  five  communities,  including  Boston 
and  Cambridge.  Over  two-thirds  of  its  households  are  renters  ' and  it  has  a significant 
college  and  graduate  student  population  (it  is  home  to  part  of  the  Tufts  University  campus 
and  close  to  Harvard  and  MIT). 

Imr  decades,  the  city  has  enjoyed  a reputation  as  a community  affordable  to  households 
across  a range  of  incomes.  This  reputation  is  changing,  however.  Housing  sale  prices 
have  risen  four  times  as  fast  as  incomes  on  an  inflation-adjusted  basis  since  1980.  This 
is  the  result  of  two  real  estate  booms,  one  in  the  mid-1980s  and  a second  that  began  in 
1995,  with  the  end  of  rent  control  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  has  continued  as  prices 
have  soared  throughout  Greater  Boston. 

Somerville  has  had  especially  large  cost  increases  compared  to  the  relatively  modest 
incomes  of  its  residents.  While  1999  household  and  family  median  incomes  were  16% 
and  25%  below  the  respective  Boston  PMSA  medians,  Somerville's  median  gross  rent 
was  9%  higher  than  the  regional  median.  The  median  sale  price  for  a single-family  home 
was  only  10%  below  the  regional  median.  The  gap  between  incomes  and  housing  costs  is 
even  higher  today,  as  new  mover  rents  have  risen  over  40%  and  average  home  sale  prices 
have  risen  by  50-80%  depending  on  housing  type  (single,  condo,  two-  and  three-family) 
between  calendar  year  1999  and  August  of  2002^. 

Development  History  and  Land  Use 

Initially  part  of  Boston,  Somerville  became  a town  in  1842  and  became  a major 
manufacturing  and  meatpacking  center  in  the  decades  that  followed.  Establishment  of 
streetcar  lines  opened  Somerville's  greatest  growth,  as  its  population  grew  six  fold 
between  1870-1915  and  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  20’*’  century,  almost  all  of  Somerville 
had  been  developed.  The  city's  population  peaked  during  the  World  War  II  at  105,883 
and  its  post-war  years  were  marked  by  a slow  decline  in  population  and  a loss  of 
industry.  Today  the  bulk  of  its  jobs  are  in  the  service  sector.  Despite  a small  upswing 
since  1990,  the  current  population  is  27%  below  its  World  War  II  peak.  However,  the 
number  of  households  has  steadily  risen,  keeping  housing  demand  high. 

With  18,868  people  per  square  mile  of  land  area,  Somerville  is  the  most  densely 
populated  city  in  New  England  (some  neighborhoods  have  a density  exceeding  50,000 
people  per  square  mile).  Today,  residential  uses  predominate  and  areas  currently  zoned 
residential  are  completely  built  out.  As  of  January  2002,  only  360  of  the  14,367  tax 
parcels  in  Somerville  were  identified  as  “vacant  land”  and  only  52  were  residential."* 
Industrial  land  uses,  once  prevalent  as  a stand-alone  activity  in  specific  districts  and 
scattered  throughout  many  residential  districts,  continue  to  decline  and  some  fonuer 
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industrial  properties  have  been  eonverted  to  housing  in  recent  years.  The  City’s  squares 
host  significant  eomniereial  activity,  much  of  which  is  neighborhood-oriented. 

IT Population  and  Demographic  Trends 

Total  Population 

Like  Boston  and  most  nearby  communities.  Somerville’s  population  began  dropping  after 
1950  as  highway  constniction  spurred  housing  development  further  from  Boston. 

Between  1950  and  1990,  Somerville’s  population  fell  26%.  From  1990  to  2000. 
however,  its  population  rose  1 .7%  ( 1 .268  people).  One  quarter  (300  people)  of  the  gain 
was  due  to  an  increase  in  persons  in  “group  quarters",  primarily  college  housing,  group 
homes  and  shelters.  The  population  in  households  (i.e.  not  in  group  quarters)  grew  by 
968  ( 1 .3%). 


Somerville  Population  1930-2000 


Census 

Population 

1930 

103.908 

1950 

102.351 

I960 

94.697 

1970 

88.779 

1980 

77.372 

1990 

76.210 

2000 

77.478 

Immigration 

Recent  immigrants  have  been  major  contributors  to  Somer\  ille’s  population  growth.  In 
2000,  the  city  had  1 1,234  foreign  bom  residents  who  had  entered  the  U.S.  in  1990  or 
later,  accounting  for  14.4%  of  its  population.  Overall,  Somerville  had  22,727  foreign- 
bom  residents  in  2000,  up  5,752  from  1990  (more  than  four  times  the  overall  increase  in 
population  growth).  Foreign-bom  residents  made  up  29%  of  the  city's  2000  population 
(up  from  22%  in  1 990),  compared  to  1 2%  of  the  state  population. 


Population  by  Age  Group 

Somerville  is  increasingly  a city  of  people  aged  25-54.  Between  1990  and  2000,  the  age 
distribution  of  its  residents  became  much  more  condensed.  The  number  of  children  and 
people  aRed  65  and  over  in  Somerville  have  fallen  at  a time  when  the  number  of  children 
and  elders  rose  statewide  as  well  as  in  most  nearby  communities.  Today,  these  two 
groups  make  up  much  lower  percentages  of  the  Somerville’s  population  than  they  do  in 
the  state,  region  or  any  neighboring  community  but  Cambridge.'^  In  addition,  their  share 
of  the  city’s  population  fell  by  a greater  percentage  than  in  any  of  these  other 
geographies. 

Overall,  there  was  a 12%  increase  in  residents  between  the  ages  of  25  and  54  and  a 15% 
drop  in  the  number  of  residents  aged  55  or  older.  The  population  under  1 8 dropped  3% 
as  the  school  age  population  remained  steady  but  the  number  of  children  under  5 fell 
11%. 
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Somerville’s  Population  by  Age  Group  - 1990  and  2()()() 


Age  Group 

1990 

2000 

1990-2000  % 
Change 

1990-2000 
C hange 

%of  1990 
population 

%o  of  2 000 
population 

Under  5 

3.944 

3.500 

-113% 

-444 

5.2% 

4.5% 

5 to  9 

3.136 

3.085 

-1  6% 

-51 

4 1% 

4 Olb 

lOlo  14 

2.906 

3.086 

6.2% 

180 

3.8% 

4 0% 

15  to  17 

1.881 

1.824 

-3.0% 

-57 

2.5% 

2.4"/o 

Total  under  18 

11.867 

1 1.495 

-3  1% 

-372 

1 5 6% 

14  8%. 

18  and  19 

2.380 

2.332 

-2.0% 

-48 

3 1%. 

3 0%, 

20  to  24 

10.460 

9.992 

-4.5% 

-468 

13.7% 

12.9‘>/o 

Total  1 8 to  24 

12.840 

12.324 

-4.0% 

-516 

l6.8“o 

15.9% 

25  to  34 

20.133 

21.362 

6.1% 

1229 

26.4% 

27.6''/o 

35  to  44 

10.226 

1 1.623 

13.7% 

1397 

13.4''',, 

15.0“/o 

45  to  54 

5.922 

7.802 

31  7% 

1880 

7 8% 

1 0. 1 %> 

Total  25-54 

36.281 

40.787 

12  4% 

4.506 

47  6% 

52.6'>/o 

55  to  64 

5.818 

4.773 

-18.0% 

-1045 

7 6% 

6.2% 

65  to  74 

5.194 

4.059 

-219% 

-1135 

6.8% 

5.2‘>'o 

75-84 

3247 

2934 

-9  6% 

-313 

4.3% 

3.8‘'/o 

85  or  older 

963 

1 106 

+ 14.8% 

143 

1 .3% 

1 4%o 

Subtotal  65+ 

9.404 

8.099 

-13.9% 

-1,305 

12.3% 

10.5%, 

Total  All  Ages 

76.210 

77.478 

17% 

1.268 

Median  Age 

30  8 

311 

Elderly  Population  The  number  of  Somerville  residents  age  65  and  abo\  e fell  by  14% 

( 1 ,305  persons)  in  the  past  decade,  even  as  the  state's  total  elderly  population  grew  by 
5%.  In  2000,  elderly  residents  comprised  10.5%  of  its  total  population,  down  from 
12.3%  in  1990.  Almost  the  entire  decline  occurred  among  people  between  the  ages  of  65 
and  74;  their  numbers  fell  by  22%  (1,135  people)  while  the  number  of  residents  age  75  or 
older  declined  by  only  4%  (170  people)  and  the  number  age  85  and  above  rose  1 5%  (143 
people). 


Overall,  the  number  of  households  with  a member  age  65  or  above  fell  14.7%.  a rate  of 
decline  more  than  50%  greater  than  any  adjacent  community,  with  the  biggest  drop 
among  renter  householders  (26%),  rather  than  owners  (6%). 


Household  Grow  th  and  Composition 

Total  Households  The  number  of  households^  in  Somerville  grew  by  4.1%  (1,236) 
between  1990  and  2000.  This  exceeds  the  rise  in  the  number  of  people  living  in 
households  (968),  because  the  average  size  of  households  fell  (to  2.38  in  2000  from  2.44 
in  1990),  in  line  with  national  trends. 

fhere  have  been  significant  changes  in  the  mix  of  households  since  1990,  consistent  with 
the  changes  in  the  city's  age  structure.  There  has  been  a large  drop  in  the  number  of 
elderly  households;  a small  decline  in  households  with  children  and  a large  drop  in 
“family”  households  (households  with  at  least  two  members  related  by  blood,  marriage  or 
adoption).  For  the  first  time  in  recent  history,  the  majority  (53.5%)  of  Somerville 
households  are  non-family  (individuals  living  alone  or  with  unrelated  persons). 
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Somen  ille  I louseholds  b)  Household  T\pe  1990  and  2000  (U  S.  Census) 


1990-2000  Change 

% of  Total  Households 

2000 

1990 

Number 

? 0 

2000 

1990 

Tolal  Households 

31.555 

30.319 

1.236 

4.1% 

100"'o 

1 00% 

Average  HH  size 

2.38 

2.44 

-2.5% 

Average  Family  size 

3.06 

3.10 

-12% 

Non-Family  Households 

16,887 

14.290 

+2.597 

+ 18.2% 

53.5% 

47.1% 

Folal  Liv  ing  alone 

9.797 

9.130 

667 

+7.3% 

310% 

30. 1 " 0 

Elderly  Liv  ing  alone 

2.774 

3.289 

-515 

8.8% 

10.8% 

Living  alone  under  age  65 

7.023 

5.841 

1 , 1 82 

20.2% 

22.3% 

19.3% 

Households  \\/individuals  under  18 

6.603 

6.798 

-195 

-2.9% 

20.9% 

22.4%. 

Households  \\  individuals  65+ 

6.099 

7, 1 50 

-1.051 

-14.7% 

19.3% 

23.6%. 

Family  Households 

14.668 

16.029 

-1.361 

-8.5% 

46.5% 

52.9%o 

Without  own  children  under  1 8 

8.724 

9.820 

-1.084 

-1 1 r'o 

27.6% 

32.3%o 

With  own  children  under  1 8 

5.944 

6.277 

-333 

-5.3% 

18.8% 

20.7% 

Married  Couple 

4.148 

4.643 

-495 

-10.7% 

13  l“'o 

15. 3%. 

Single  Parent 

1.796 

1.634 

162 

+9.9% 

5.7“/o 

5.4?/o 

Female  Householder 

1.458 

1.423 

35 

+2.5% 

4.6% 

4.7%, 

Male  Householder 

338 

21  1 

127 

+60.2% 

1.1% 

0.7%, 

Family  Households 

The  number  of  family  households  in  Somerville  fell  by  K361  (8.4%)  in  the  past  deeade  to 
14.668.  They  now  make  up  46.5%  of  all  households,  down  from  53%  in  1990.  Most  of 
the  decline  was  in  families  without  minor  children  (down  1,084),  including  555  families 
with  at  least  one  member  aged  65  or  over.  Average  family  size  also  fell  1%  (from  3.1 
people  to  3.06). 

■ Families  w ith  Children  While  the  number  of  families  with  children  under  1 8 rose 
by  10%  statewide  and  by  6-8%  in  most  nearby  communities  over  the  past  decade,  it 
declined  by  5.3%  (333  households)  in  Somerville.  In  2000,  families  with  minor 
children  totaled  6,277,  accounting  for  1 8.8%  of  all  Somerv  ille  households,  down 
from  20.7%  in  1990.  Given  the  sharp  decline  in  Somerville’s  child  population  under 
age  10,  this  trend  is  likely  to  continue.  Somerville  has  fewer  children  under  18  as  a 
percentage  of  its  population  than  any  nearby  community  except  Cambridge. 

■ Single  Parent  Families  While  the  total  number  of  families  with  children  under  age 

1 8 fell,  the  number  of  single  parent  families  rose  by  10%.  As  a result,  the  percentage 
of  families  with  children  under  1 8 headed  by  a single  parent  rose  from  26%  to  30.2%. 


Non-Family  Households 

The  number  of  non-family  households  rose  1 8%  (2,597)  between  1990  and  2000  to 
16,887. 


■ Individuals  living  alone  accounted  for  58%  of  all  non-family  households  and  3 1 % of 
all  Somerville  households,  compared  to  64%  and  30%  in  1990.  The  number  of 
elderly  living  alone  fell  by  51 5 (16%),  while  the  number  of  non-elderly  living  alone 
rose  by  1 , 1 82  (2 1 %). 

■ College  and  Graduate  Students  Among  Boston  area  cities  and  towns,  Somerville 
is  second  only  to  Cambridge  in  the  percentage  of  residents  (14.8%)  who  are  college 
and  graduate  students.  Between  1990  and  2000,  the  number  of  such  students  living  in 
Somerville,  including  students  enrolled  at  Tufts,  Harvard  and  MIT  and  students  living 
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at  home^.  rose  to  1 1,452,  up  from  10.991  ( 14.4%  of  the  population)  in  1990.  Overall, 
students  accounted  for  36%  of  Somerville’s  population  growth  between  1990  and 
2000  and  22%  of  the  growth  in  people  living  in  households  (not  in  domis  or  other 
group  quarters).  In  2000,  students  made  up  13%  of  the  population  living  in 
households. 

Fiecause  the  percentage  of  students  living  in  university  housing  is  relatix  ely  low  (16% 
compared  to  24%  in  13oston  and  50%  in  Cambridge),  students  have  a major  impact  on 
the  demand  for  rental  units  and.  consequently,  drive  up  rents.  Recent  increases  in  the 
supply  of  college  housing  ha\  e not  kept  pace  with  the  grow  th  in  students.  Betw  een 
1990  and  2000.  the  number  of  students  grcwv  by  461,  while  the  number  living  in 
college  housing  increased  by  250. 


College  and  Gradiiale  SliiJctil  Populalion  I rends  - Sonlfr^  ille  and  Other  C'oinmunilies 


State 

Somers  die 

Cambridge 

Boston 

Brookline 

2000 

Total  Population 

6.349.097 

77.478 

101.355 

589,141 

57.061 

College/Graduate  Students 

473.403 

1 1.452 

26.613 

85.847 

7384 

Students  in  College  Housing 

103.583 

1.825 

1 3. 1 99 

20.275 

697 

Students  in  Households 

369.820 

9.627 

1 3.4 1 4 

65.572 

6.687 

Total  Population  in  households 

6.127.881 

74.963 

86.692 

554.064 

55,675 

Population  in  group  quarters 

221.216 

2.5 1 5 

14.663 

35.077 

1.386 

Students  as  % of  total  population 

7.5% 

14.8% 

26.3%, 

14.6%o 

12.9%, 

%of  students  in  college  housing 

2 1 9% 

15.9% 

49  6% 

23  6%, 

94% 

Students  as  % of  population  in  households 

6.0% 

1 2.8% 

15.5%, 

ll.8%« 

12.0%, 

1990 

Total  population 

6.016.425 

76,210 

95.802 

574.283 

54,718 

College/Graduate  Students 

536.563 

10,991 

24.364 

83.841 

7,805 

Population  in  College  Housing 

101.022 

1.575 

12.126 

17.968 

863 

Students  in  Households 

435.541 

9,416 

12.238 

66,863 

6.942 

Total  Population  in  households 

5.801.539 

73.967 

81.630 

541.280 

52,712 

Population  in  group  quarters 

214.886 

2.243 

14.172 

33.003 

2.006 

Students  as  % of  total  population 

8.9% 

14.4% 

25.4%, 

14.6%, 

143%, 

% of  students  in  college  housing 

18.8% 

14,3% 

49.8% 

21  450 

11.1%, 

Students  as  % of  population  in  households 

7.5% 

12.7% 

I5.0%o 

12.4%, 

13.2%, 

Change  1990-2000 

Total  population 

332,672 

1.268 

5.553 

14.858 

2,343 

College/Graduate  Students 

(63.160) 

461 

2.249 

2.006 

(421) 

Population  in  College  Housing 

2.561 

250 

1,073 

2.307 

(166) 

Students  in  Households 

-65.721 

211 

1J76 

-1,291 

-255 

Total  Population  in  households 

326.342 

996 

5.062 

12.784 

2,963 

Student  share  of  change  in  total  population 

-19.0% 

36.4% 

40.5%, 

13.5%, 

-18.0%, 

Student  share  of  change  in  population  in  households 

-20.1% 

2 1 .2% 

23.2%, 

-10  1%, 

-8.6%, 

Race  and  Ethnicity 

Like  the  state  and  region  overall,  Somerville  became  more  racially  and  ethnically  diverse 
between  1990  and  2000.  In  2000,  72.7%  of  residents  identified  themselves  as  White 
Non-Hispanic,  6.3%  identified  themselves  as  Black  or  African  American  alone  and  6.5% 
identified  themselves  as  Asian  alone.  Nine  percent  (9%)  of  residents  identified 
themselves  as  Hispanic.  This  represents  at  12%  decline  in  the  past  decade  in  the  number 
of  residents  reporting  themselves  as  White  Non-Hispanic  and  a 77%  increase  in  the 
number  reporting  themselves  as  Hispanic,  Black,  Asian  or  another  race. 
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Recent  immigrants  have  contrihuteci  to  this  diversity.  The  2000  population  includes 
1 1.234  I'oreign-born  residents  who  entered  the  U.S.  between  1990  and  2000,  including 
6.087  from  Latin  America,  2,650  from  Asia.  351  from  Africa  and  1,822  from  Europe. 


Population  by  Rnce  and  Hlhnicit}'  — 2000  and  1990  Census 


RACP 

1990 

2000 

1 990-2000 
Change 

1990-2000 
% Change 

% of  1990  total 
population 

% of  2000  total 
population 

Total  population 

76.210 

77,478 

1.268 

1.7% 

100.0% 

1 00.0% 

Not  Hispanic  or  Latino 

7L426 

70.692 

-734 

-10 

93.7% 

91.2% 

White 

64.287 

56.320 

7.967 

-12.4% 

84  4% 

72.7% 

RIack  or  African  American 

3.982 

4.868 

886 

+22.3% 

5.2% 

6.3% 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

2.791 

5.005 

2.214 

+79.3% 

3.7% 

6.5% 

Some  other  race 

366 

L.325 

959 

+262.0% 

0.5% 

1.7% 

Two  or  more  races'^ 

not  available 

3.174 

3.174 

not  available 

4.1% 

Hispanic  or  Latino  (of  any  race) 

4.784 

6.786 

2.002 

+41  8%J 

6.3% 

8.8% 

Income  Trends 

Somerville  residents  have  traditionally  had  modest  incomes  relative  to  the  statewide  and 
regional  averages,  but  the  gap  has  narrowed  over  the  past  20  years.  The  biggest  gains  in 
income  occurred  between  1 979  and  1 989.  The  past  decade  was  marked  by  modest 
income  gains  and  a rise  in  the  poverty  rate.  Between  1989  and  1999.  after  adjusting  for 
inflation,  median  per  capita  and  household  incomes  rose  16%  and  6%  respectively  and 
median  family  incomes/e//  by  1%. 


Somerville  Median  Income.s  (Not  Inflation  Adjusted)  - 1979-1999 


Income  (Nominal) 

1979 

1989 

1999 

State  Rank 
1979 

State  Rank 
1989 

Slate  Rank 
1999 

Per  capita 

6.349 

15.179 

23.628 

281 

236 

213 

Household  Median 

14.401 

32.455 

46.3 1 5 

314 

275 

265 

Faniilv  Median 

18.220 

38.532 

5 1 .243 

273 

297 

Somerville  Inllation-AJJu.sted  Median  Incomes  - 1979-1999 


Incomes  (1999  dollars) 

1979 

1989 

1999 

Change  1979- 
1989 

Change 

1989-1999 

Change 

1979-1999 

Per  capita 

14.573 

20.399 

23.628 

40% 

16% 

62% 

Household  Median 

33,047 

43.605 

46.315 

32% 

6% 

50%) 

Family  Median 

41.81 1 

51.770 

51,243 

24% 

-1% 

23%. 

*adjusted  using  CPI-U.  US  Average-  All  Cilies 


Incomes  compared  to  the  State  and  ReRion  Somerv  ille’s  rank  among  the  351  cities  and 
towns  in  Massachusetts  rose  in  terms  of  median  household  income  (265  in  1999,  up  from  ■ 
275  in  1989),  while  its  rank  in  terms  of  median  family  income  fell  (297  in  1999,  down 
from  273  in  1989).  In  the  past  20  years  (from  1979  to  1999): 

■ per  capita  income  rose  from  85%  of  the  state  average  to  91% 

■ median  household  income  rose  from  82%  to  92%  of  the  state  median  (and  from  78% 
to  84%  of  the  MSA  median) 

■ median  family  income  fell  from  87%  to  83%  of  the  state  average  (from  81%  to  75% 
of  the  MSA  median) 

■ the  poverty  rate  rose  from  12.4%  to  12.5%  (after  falling  to  1 1.5%  in  1989). 


Changes  in  Income  Distribution  Overall,  between  1979  and  1999,  the  percentage  of 
Somerville  households  in  the  top  fifth  of  the  national  income  distribution  increased 
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dramatically  (from  12%  to  22%)  and  the  percentage  in  bottom  fifth  fell.  Most  of  the 
change  occurred  between  1979  and  1989.  Between  1989  and  1999.  the  percentage  of 
Somerville  households  in  the  lowest  20%  of  the  national  income  distribution  rose  slightly 
to  18.7%  (up  from  18.0%  in  1989). 


Percent  of  Somerv  ille  and  Region  Households  in  National  Income  Brackets'^ 


Year 

Boston  MA  - 
NH  PMSA 

Somers  ille 

PMSA 

Suhlirbs" 

Low  Income 
(National  Lowest  20%) 

1969 

17.7 

17  6 

13  1 

1979 

18  1 

24  4 

14.3 

1989 

15.2 

18  0 

12.4 

1999 

16  0 

18  7 

13  1 

Middle  Income 
(National  Middle  60%) 

1969 

56.7 

66.0 

55.5 

1979 

57.6 

63.5 

57.3 

1989 

514 

60  6 

50.0 

1999 

52  1 

592 

513 

High  Income 
(National  Top  20%) 

1969 

25.6 

16.4 

31.3 

1979 

24.3 

12  1 

28.4 

1989 

33.4 

214 

37  6 

1999 

31.9 

22  1 

35  6 

Source:  HUD  State  of  Cities  Data  Systems 


Povertv  Rate 

In  the  past  decade,  the  percentage  of  Somerville  residents  with  incomes  below  the  federal 
poverty  level  rose  from  1 1.5%  to  12.5%  and  the  number  of  residents  with  incomes  below 
the  federal  poverty  level  rose  10.6%  to  9,395.  While  children  and  elderly  residents  still 
have  higher  poverty  rates  than  other  groups,  almost  all  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  was  among  working  age  residents  (ages 
1 8-64). 


Household  poverty  In  1999,  12.3%  of  all  Somerville  households  had  incomes  at  or 
below  the  federal  poverty  level.  Of  these  3.870  households,  one  third  (1,254)  were 
family  households  and  two-thirds  (2,616)  were  individuals  living  alone  or  non-related 
households.  Some  of  these  households  are  presumably  students;  about  1 7%  (662)  of  poor 
households  were  non-family  households  with  a householder  under  age  25. 


Poverfv  Status  - 1989  and  1999 


1989 

1999 

1989 
Poverty  rate 

1999 
Povertv  rate 

Change 

% 

Change 

Persons  whose  poverty  status  determined 

74.061 

75J99 

1.138 

1.5% 

Total  persons  below  poverty 

8.492 

9.395 

115% 

12.5% 

903 

+ 10.6% 

Persons  1 8-64 

5.755 

6.663 

10.8% 

1 1 .8% 

908 

+ 15.8% 

Persons  65  or  older 

978 

1.063 

10.8% 

13.6% 

85 

+8.7% 

Persons  age  1 7 or  younger 

L759 

1,669 

15.3% 

15.2% 

-90 

-5.2% 

Families  whose  poverty  status  determined 

14.876 

14,592 

Total  families  below  poverty 

1.221 

1.254 

7.6% 

8 4% 

33 

2.7% 

Poverty  by  race  The  poverty  rate  for  minority  residents  (Black  or  African  American, 
Asian,  “other  race  alone”,  two  or  more  races,  Hispanic)  is  15.9%,  considerably  higher 
than  the  citywide  rate,  and  while  their  poverty  rates  appear  to  be  slightly  lower  than  in 
1 990,  the  number  of  poor  residents  who  are  members  of  minority  races  or  Hispanic  rose 

1 ”7 

since  these  groups  make  up  a higher  percentage  of  the  population  today. 
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. Population  Below  F'ederal  Povert\  L.evel  1999  by  Race/Pthnicit\ 


fc'lal  for  whom 
poverty  status 
detennined 

White 

alone 

Black  or 
African 
American 
Alone 

■Asian 

alone 

Other 

race 

alone 

2+ 

races 

Hispanic 
or  Latino 

White  alone 

non- 

Hispanic 

Total 

75.199 

58.040 

4,717 

4.698 

3.760 

3.596 

6.494 

54.737 

Bt'lo»  po\erly  level: 

9.395 

6.587 

734 

829 

619 

578 

955 

6.146 

Lender  5 \ears 

575 

278 

136 

34 

36 

82 

73 

271 

.Vi  7 

1.094 

597 

145 

44 

182 

108 

225 

556 

Subtotal  ase  0-17 

1.669 

00 

'-.r> 

281 

78 

218 

190 

298 

827 

1 8 to  64  years 

6.663 

4.730 

402 

734 

395 

381 

657 

4.337 

65  to  74  years 

489 

423 

36 

17 

6 

7 

0 

423 

75  y ears  and  over 

574 

559 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

559 

Total  Poverty  rate 

12.5% 

11.3% 

15.6% 

17.6%, 

16.5% 

16.1%, 

14.7%o 

11.2%, 

“ 0 of  Poor 

70.1% 

7.8% 

8 8“b 

6.6% 

62% 

I0  2“'o 

65.4% 

h’overty  Rale  by  .Age 

Under  5 years 

16.8% 

13.2% 

29.0% 

13.0% 

10.8% 

32.7% 

16.9% 

14.2% 

5 y ears 

15.3% 

16.5% 

1 7.6% 

0 0% 

13.6% 

33.3% 

8.7% 

16.7% 

6 to  1 1 years 

14  4% 

111% 

16.8% 

0.0% 

20.8% 

28.5% 

19.7% 

111% 

1 2 to  17  years 

14.3% 

12.7% 

1 6.4% 

16.5% 

27.7% 

8.9% 

22.0% 

13.0% 

Subtotal  age  0-17 

15.2%, 

12.5%, 

21.0% 

10.9% 

19.6%, 

25.0%, 

19.3%, 

12.9%, 

1 8 to  64  \ears 

1 1 .8% 

10.8% 

12  8% 

19.2% 

15.2% 

14  2% 

13  4% 

10.5% 

65  to  74  years 

1 1 .9% 

1 1 4% 

33.6% 

15.9% 

15.0% 

6.TU 

0 0% 

115% 

75  years  and  over 

15.4% 

16  1% 

1 1 .3% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

16.1% 

C.  Housing  Supply  and  Market  Conditions 


Total  Units 

Somen  ille  is  a densely  settled  city  of  renters.  Despite  a shortage  of  developable  land,  its 
housing  supply  has  grown  9%  (2,719  units)  since  1970  to  a total  of  32,477  units. 
Excluding  seasonal  units,  Somerville  gained  620  units  between  1990  and  2000;  even  as 
supply  in  several  adjoining  communities  stagnated  or  fell.  However.  Somerville's  rate  of 
growth  has  fallen  steadily  each  decade,  as  the  supply  of  vacant  land  has  shrunk. 


Changes  in  Somerville  Housing  Supply  1970-2000 


Change  vs.  prior  decade 

% Change  vs.  prior  decade 

Year 

Total 

Units 

Occupied 

Units 

Total 

Units 

Occupied 

Units 

Total  Units 

Occupied 

Units 

1970 

29.758 

28.994 

1980 

30,942 

29,687 

1,184 

693 

4.0% 

2.4% 

1990 

31,786 

30,319 

844 

632 

2.7% 

2.1% 

2000 

32.477 

31,555 

691 

1,236 

2.2% 

4.1% 

Total  change  1970-2000 

2,719 

2,561 

9.1% 

8.8% 

Source:  1990  and  2000  Census,  HUD  Slate  of  the  Cities  Data  Base 


Occupied  In  2000,  Somerv  ille  had  31,555  occupied  units,  up  4. 1 % ( 1 ,236  units)  in  past 
decade,  primarily  as  a result  of  filling  vacant  units.  According  to  the  Census,  38%  of  the 
growth  was  the  result  of  construction  in  the  past  decade  (1990  through  March  2000): 

■ 469  of  currently  occupied  units  were  built  in  the  past  decade  (1990  through  March 
2000),  including  322  renter-occupied  units  and  147  owner-occupied  units. 

■ Change  in  number  of  renter-occupied  units:  new  construction  accounted  for  33%  of 
the  increase  in  the  occupied  rental  stock  (322),  while  52%  (518)  was  the  result  of 
renting  units  that  were  vacant  at  the  time  of  the  1990  census,  33%  (322  units)  was  the 
result  of  new  construction,  and  15%  (142  units)  resulted  from  the  return  of  units 
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previously  held  off  the  market  or  the  subdivision  of  existing  housing  (e.g.  conversion 
of  2-famiIy  to  3 units). 

■ Change  in  owner-occupied  units:  new  construction  accounted  for  57%  of  the  increase 
in  owner-occupied  units  (147  of  258),  with  the  balance  of  the  increase  resulting  from 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  units  vacant  and  for  sale  or  under  contract. 

V^ucancy  Rates 

Somerville  continues  to  have  very  low  vacancy  rates.  According  to  the  Census,  it  had  a 0.8% 
ownership  vacancy  rate  and  a 1 .6%  rental  vacancy  rate  in  1999,  down  from  1 .2%  and  4.0% 
respectively  in  1989.  These  are  far  below  the  level  economists  deem  ideal  for  housing  choice 
(2%  for  ownership  units  and  5%  for  rentals). 

Residential  Building  Mix 

Somerville’s  density  is  rellected  in  its  housing  stock.  Two-  and  three-family  structures 
account  for  two  thirds  (45%  two-family  and  21%  three-family)  of  all  residential 
properties  in  the  City  and  contain  63%  of  all  occupied  units.  Somerville  has  relatively 
few  single-  family  homes  compared  to  the  state  as  a whole.  According  to  the  2000 
Census, 

■ 9%  of  the  city’s  units  are  in  freestanding  single  family  homes,  versus  52%  statewide 

■ 63%  are  in  2-4  unit  buildings  compared  to  23%  statewide, 

• 28%  are  in  buildings  with  5 or  more  units,  compared  to  25%  statewide. 


Somerville  Total  Housing  Unit  Count  by  Building  Type  -US  Census  2000 


Somerville 

Somerville 

State 

Units  in  Structure 

Count 

Percent 

Percent 

1 -unit  detached 

3.001 

9.2% 

52.4% 

l-unit  attached  (e  g.  row  house)'’ 

866 

2.7% 

4.0% 

2 units 

11.248 

34.6% 

116% 

3 or  4 units 

9.362 

28  8% 

1 1 .4% 

5-9  units 

2.816 

8.7% 

6.0% 

10-19  units 

1.589 

4 9% 

4 3% 

20  or  more  units 

3.590 

11.1% 

9.3% 

Mobile  homes,  other  housing 

5 

0.0% 

1 0% 

Total  Housing  Units 

32.477 

100.0% 

1 00.0% 

Tenure 

Somerville  has  long  been  a city  of  renters  and  the  percentage  of  its  units  that  are  renter- 
occupied  has  slowly  grown,  rising  from  65.9%  in  1970  to  69.0%  in  1980  and  69.4%  in 
2000.  It  now  ranks  second  in  the  state  (behind  Chelsea)  in  renter  occupancy.  Whether 
this  trend  will  continue  is  uncertain.  Almost  500  rental  units  have  been  converted  to 
condominiums  since  1997,  but  some  may  ultimately  be  renter-  rather  than  owner- 
occupied.  While  the  percentage  of  owner-occupied  units  has  fallen  from  34.1%  in 
1970  to  30.6%  in  2000,  the  number  of  owner-occupied  units  rose  by  258  in  the  past 
decade,  after  two  decades  of  decline. 
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Somer\ille  Housiiie  litiitsand  Tenure  - 1970  - 2000 


Change  vs  prior  decade 

Ve;ir 

Dceiipied 

Units 

Owner 

Occupied 

flnits 

Renter 

Occupied 

L hilts 

" o o\\  ner- 
occupied 

renter- 

occupied 

ow  ner- 
occupied 
units 

renter- 

occupied 

units 

1970 

28,944 

9.877 

19.1 17 

34  1% 

65.9% 

1980 

29.687 

9.732 

19.955 

32.8% 

67.2% 

19.1  17 

0.341 

1990 

30.319 

9.398 

20.92 1 

310% 

69.0% 

838 

-0.013 

2000 

31.55.^ 

9.656 

21.899 

30  6% 

69.4% 

966 

-0.018 

Change  '70-00 

-221 

2.782 

-0,035 

-3..“^% 

-H3.5% 

Change  90-00 

258 

978 

-0,004 

-0.4% 

+0  4''o 

Source:  1990  and  2000  Census:  HUD  State  of  the  Cities  Data  Base 


Condominium  Conversions 

The  number  of  condominium  units  in  Somerv  ille  doubled  between  1989  and  1999  and 
has  been  growing  at  an  even  faster  pace  in  the  31  months  since  then.  Between  Januar>' 
2000  and  early  August  2002,  432  more  condominium  units  were  created  or  approved  for 
conversion.  Assessing  data  shows  the  City  gained  3 1 6 units  between  1/1/2000- 
12/31/2001  and  the  Condominium  Review  Board  issued  conversion  permits  for  another 
1 16  units  in  the  first  7 months  of  2002  (through  August  5'^).  Additional  units  are 
probably  in  the  pipeline  since  conversion  pemiits  are  not  required  for  new  construction. 


Total  Number  of  condominium  parcels  in  Somenille  FVt'  1986-2002 


V ear 

1989 

1991 

1993 

1995 

1997 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2002 

Parcels 

409 

661 

783 

807 

828 

821 

864 

949 

1.137 

Impact  on  Rental  Housing  Supply  While  condominiums  represent  a small  percentage  of 
the  City  's  housing  units  - 2.6%  in  1999  and  perhaps  5%  today  based  on  recent 
conversion  permit  data  - they  have  had  a disproportionate  impact  on  Somerville’s  rental 
housing  supply  and  housing  costs  because  most  have  been  created  by  converting  existing 
rental  units.  Over  400  rental  units  have  been  converted  in  the  past  five  years  and  become 
much  more  expensiv'e  housing. 

City  Condominium  Review  Board  records  show  that  conversion  pemiits  were  issued  for 
573  units  in  203  buildings  in  the  past  five  years  (August  1997-August  2002);  of  those 
units,  80%  were  former  rental  units  (458).  while  20%  (115)  had  been  owner-occupied.. 


Properties  Receiving  Condominium  Conversion  Permits  - .August  1997-Augusl  2002 


Building  Type  (Assessing  Classification) 

Number  of  Buildings 

Number  of  Units 

Single  Family 

3 

3 

Condo 

97 

97 

Two  Family 

40 

120 

Three  Family 

29 

87 

Multiple  House,  other 

2 

2 

Apt  4 or  more 

12 

264 

Total 

203 

573 

Although  there  is  little  data  on  the  rents  formerly  charged  for  the  converted  units,  it  is 
clear  that  the  average  monthly  housing  cost  (including  mortgage,  insurance,  taxes,  condo 
fees,  etc.)  for  the  converted  units  is  higher  than  the  prior  rental  cost.  The  average 
condominium  sale  price  rose  from  about  $171,000  in  1998  to  $285,000  in  2001. 
Assuming  a monthly  condo  fee  of  $250,  a 5%  down  payment,  a 6.5%  30-year  mortgage 
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and  property  taxes  equal  to  0.1%  a month,  a first  time  buyer  would  need  an  ineome  of 
almost  $90,000  to  buy  an  average-priced  condominium  in  2001 . I his  is  57%  more  than 
the  estimated  2001  median  family  income  and  74%  more  than  estimated  median 
household  income.  Investors  buying  that  average  condo  would  need  rents  of  over  $2200 
excluding  utilities  to  co\’er  pre-tax  costs. 


Somerville  Condominium  Prices  and  .Affordahility  - 1999-2002 


Year 

Average 

price 

n of 
sales 

Monthly 

housing 

eosts 

excluding 

utilities 

Household 
Income 
required  at 
30%  of 
income'' 

Median 

Family 

income 

Median 

Household 

income 

Price 
affordable  at 
Median  HH 
income 

Price  Gap: 
average  price  vs. 
what  median 
household  can 
afford 

1998 

$171,123 

84 

1.426 

$57,047 

1999 

$208,835 

1 10 

1.696 

$67,830 

51,243 

46.3 1 5 

133.600 

-75.235 

2000 

$322,956 

183 

2.511 

$100,459 

♦53.605 

♦48.383 

140.820 

-182.136 

2001 

$285,583 

236 

2.244 

$89,773 

♦57.240 

♦51.707 

1 .S2.450 

-133.133 

2002 

$284,363 

31 

2.236 

$89,425 

♦60.692 

♦54.810 

163.300 

-121.063 

*2000-2002  incomes  eslimated  using  HUD  changes  in  MS.A  median  famih  incomes  since  1999 


Flousing  Stock  Age 

Assessing  Department  records  indicate  that  over  half  of  the  city's  housing  stock  was  built 
before  1910.  Homeowners  are  much  more  likely  to  live  in  veiy  old  housing  than  are 
renters.  According  to  the  2000  Census; 

■ 87%  of  owner-occupants  lived  in  pre-1939  stock  and  91%  in  units  built  before  1950 

■ 53%  of  all  renters  lived  in  pre-1939  stock  and  63%  lived  in  units  built  before  1950. 


Lead  Based  Paint  Needs 

Lead  paint  hazards  are  more  common  in  Somerville  than  the  statewide  average  because 
of  the  age  of  the  city's  housing  stock.  Pre-1950  buildings  almost  always  contain  lead 
hazards.  In  1 990,  Somerville  had  the  highest  percentage  of  pre-1 950  housing  (79%)  of 
any  community  in  Massachusetts  except  for  one  tiny  rural  town  (population  86).  In  2000, 
72%  of  all  Somerville  households  (22,688)  lived  in  pre-1950  housing,  including  13,900 
renter  and  8,788  owner  households.  Low-income  households  occupy  42%  of  the  housing 
units  with  lead  hazards  present. 

Lead  paint  poisoning  is  a major  health  problem  for  families  with  children  under  the  age 
of  six.  Ingestion  of  lead  paint  or  inhalation  of  lead  dust  can  impair  a child’s  speech, 
hearing,  learning  ability  and/or  behavior.  In  extreme  cases  it  can  be  fatal. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health  (DPH)  has  designated  Somerville  as  one 
of  20  communities  statewide  (out  of  351  total)  at  “high  risk”  for  childhood  lead  poisoning 
and  reports  that  during  the  five  years  between  July  1,  1996  and  June  30,  2001,  thirty- 
seven  (37)  children  aged  6 months  to  6 years  were  confinned  to  have  lead  poisoning. 

The  City  (OHCD)  has  begun  addressing  these  needs  with  a $1.4  million  federal  (HUD) 
Lead  Hazard  Abatement  grant  for  lead  paint  abatement  and  education  that  will  provide 
approximately  35  deleading  loans  a year  for  3 years.  OHCD  is  collaborating  with  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  Somerville  Housing  Authority,  and  other  agencies  to  cross-refer 
clients.  It  is  also  providing  outreach  and  education  to  homeowners,  brokers,  families 
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with  children,  landlords,  tenants,  teachers,  and  others,  based  on  goals  and  objectives  set 
by  the  Sonier\  ille  Lead  Action  Task  Force  staffed  by  the  program. 

1 he  City  has  incorporated  lead  hazard  evaluation  and  reduction  activities  into  its  housing 
rehabilitation  programs  and  first  time  homebuyer  initiatives.  In  addition,  the  City  has 
fully  implemented  the  federal  regulations  of  Title  10  Sections  1012/1013. 

I*ropcrt>  Conditions 

Despite  their  age,  relatively  few  of  Somerville’s  residential  buildings  are  substandard 
according  to  City  assessing  data.  The  Assessor’s  database  includes  condition  ratings  for 
ever)  building.'^  The  7 ratings  range  from  below  average  to  excellent.  As  of  2002,  only 
2.6%  of  the  residential  buildings  (332)  were  “below  average”;  while  68.3%  were  rated 
average  and  28.9%  were  rated  above  average. 

Single-family  homes  account  for  tw  o-thirds  (222  out  of  332)  of  the  below  average 
buildings,  most  owner-occupied  and  concentrated  in  a few  neighborhoods  (East 
Somerville,  Magoun/  Albion,  the  northwest  part  of  Ward  Two/Cobble  Hill  and  the  most 
western  part  of  Ten  Hills). 


Mousing  Condition  by  Type  of  Building'^ 


Housing  Type 

Total  Buildings 

# Below 
Average 

“'o  below  average 

Single-family 

2.380 

222 

93% 

Condominium 

1.232 

1 1 

0.9% 

Two-family 

5,743 

58 

10% 

Three-family 

2.663 

37 

1 4"  a 

Multiple-house 

76 

1 

1 .3% 

4-8  units  apartment 

577 

3 

0.5% 

Over-8  units  apts 

150 

0 

0 

Total 

12.821 

332 

2.6% 

A limited  review  of  assessing  data  found  that  absentee-owned  properties  are  no  more 
likely  to  be  rated  below  average  than  owner-occupied  properties. 


Below  Average  Buildings  by  Size  and  Owner  Type 


Absentee  Owned 

Owner-occupied 

Count 

Percentage 

Count 

Percentage 

Single-Family 

20 

19.05 

186 

8.79 

Condominium 

4 

2.37 

2 

0.92 

Two-Family 

1 1 

1.58 

35 

0.87 

Subtotal 

35 

3.60 

223 

3.50 

TTiree-Family 

8 

1 24 

21 

1.45 

Multiple  House 

0 

0 

1 

2.33 

4-8  Units  Apt. 

1 

0.37 

1 

0.75 

More  than  8-Unit  Apt. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

9 

0.89 

24 

1.41 

Total 

44 

2.22 

246 

3.07 
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HOUSING  COSTS 

Housing  sales  prices  and  rents  in  Somercille  have  risen  three  to  lour  times  as  much  as 
incomes  in  the  past  two  decades  on  an  intlation-adjusted  basis. 

Housing  Sale  Prices 

Somerville,  along  with  all  of  eastern  Massachusetts,  has  experienced  two  periods  of  rapid 
housing  sale  price  increases  in  the  past  20  years.  Nominal  (non-inllation  adjusted) 
average  sale  prices  quadrupled  in  the  in  the  1 980s.  After  declining  by  about  25%  during 
the  recession  of  the  early  1990s.  they  began  rising  again,  returning  to  1988  peak  levels  in 
1 997  and  then  began  increasing  dramatically  and  steadily  again.  Because  the  volume  of 
sales  has  also  increased  (averaging  over  650  sales  a year  since  1998  compared  to  138  in 
1988),  this  price  inflation  has  affected  a large  portion  of  the  housing  stock. 

City  Assessing  data  shows  that  sales  prices  for  residential  properties  in  Somerville  rose  6- 
8 fold  since  1980  in  nominal  (non-inflation  adjusted)  dollars.  On  an  inflation-adjusted 
basis  (January  2002  dollars)'^: 

■ between  1980  and  1989.  average  sale  prices  for  1-3  unit  properties  rose  1 13-142%, 
while  inllation-adjusted  median  household  incomes  between  1979  and  1989  rose 
32%. 

■ between  1 990  and  2000,  average  sales  prices  for  1 -3  unit  properties  rose  31-55%, 
while  inflation-adjusted  median  household  incomes  between  1989  and  1999  rose  6%. 

■ between  1999  and  2001.  average  prices  rose  18-51%.  while  intlation-adjusted  area 
median  household  incomes  rose  an  estimated  5%.'^ 


Overall,  average  housing  prices  have  risen  4-5  times  as  fast  as  ineomes  in  the  past  two 

decades.  Average  sale  prices  for  1-3  unit  properties  rose  200-269%  between  1980-2001, 

20 

while  median  household  incomes  rose  an  estimated  47%  between  1979-2001 . 


■Average  Sales  Price  - Selected  Years  — 1980-2002 


Nominal  Price 

Inflation-Adjusted  Price  ($2002) 

Single- 

Famih 

Condo 

Two- 

FamiK 

Three- 

Family 

4-8 

Units 

Single- 

Famil> 

Condo 

T \vo- 
Family 

Three- 

Family 

4-8 

Units 

2002** 

261.350 

284.363 

386.462 

560.083 

579,750 

261.350 

284.363 

386,462 

560,083 

579.750 

2001 

309.283 

285,583 

373,731 

450,441 

536,337 

312,685 

288,724 

377,842 

455,396 

542.237 

2000 

279.983 

322.956 

330.327 

406.790 

455,41 1 

293,926 

339.039 

346,777 

427,048 

478,090 

1999 

212.175 

208.835 

273.134 

297.618 

366.224 

228.725 

225,124 

294,438 

320,832 

394,789 

1998 

188.565 

171,123 

231.085 

256,076 

304,282 

206.667 

187.551 

253.269 

280,659 

333,493 

1995 

145.259 

107.510 

158.144 

157.411 

158.007 

171.1 15 

126.647 

186.294 

185.430 

186.132 

1994 

127,638 

108.037 

1 50.995 

173,649 

159,1 18 

154.442 

130,725 

182,704 

210,1 15 

192,533 

1993 

135.297 

90.264 

148,865 

141,870 

176.250 

167,768 

111.927 

184,592 

175,919 

218,550 

1990 

149,513 

157,000 

191,032 

201,526 

232.000 

207,824 

218,230 

265,534 

280,121 

322,480 

1988 

162,295 

130,538 

206,496 

240,761 

395,000 

222.392 

164.598 

242,1 18 

240,996 

241.909 

1985 

- 

- 

69.667 

172.500 

142,500 

- 

- 

1 16,971 

289.628 

239,258 

1983 

53,499 

56.638 

73.802 

77,439 

107.171 

96.796 

102,571 

133,655 

140,242 

194,087 

1980 

37,722 

- 

54,886 

54,214 

64,875 

85,855 

- 

124,921 

123,391 

147,656 

1980-90 

142% 

* 

1 1 3% 

127% 

1 1 8% 

1990-00 

41% 

55% 

31% 

52% 

48% 

2000-01 

10.5% 

- 1 2% 

13% 

11% 
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Rent  Costs  anti  Trends 

As  a result  of  two  periods  of  rapid  rent  inllation  in  the  past  20  years,  many  Somerville 
renters  face  significant  cost  burdens.  In  1999,  37%  of  all  Somerville  renters  paid  30%  or 
more  of  their  income  for  housing  and  16%  paid  half  or  more. 

Median  Rent  frends-  1980-2000  Somerville  has  had  two  periods  of  rapid  rent 
increases  since  1979.  Rents  more  than  doubled  in  the  1980s,  softened  in  the  early  1990s 
and  rose  only  modestly  until  the  late  1990s,  when  they  began  rising  rapidly  again. 
According  to  the  Census,  nominal  median  gross  rents  more  than  tripled  in  Somerville 
between  1980-2000,  rising  from  $273  to  $874.  On  an  inflation-adjusted  basis,  the 
median  rose  60%  over  the  past  two  decades  (up  64%  from  1980-1990  and  down  2%  from 
1990-2000). 


Somerv  ille  Median  Gross  Rent  1980-2000 


Nominal 

Innation-Acljiisted  (2000$) 

"'o  change  from  prior  decade 
(inllation  adjusted  rent) 

1980 

273 

545 

1990 

677 

892 

64% 

2000 

874 

874 

-2% 

1980-2000 

+60% 

Recent  Mover  Rents  Rents  in  Somerville,  as  in  the  entire  Greater  Boston  region,  have 
risen  rapidly  since  early  2000.  While  there  is  no  comprehensive  data  on  current  rents, 
flfJD  Fair  Market  Rent  (FMR)  surveys  indicate  “recent  mover  rents"  rose  by  33% 
between  2000-2002  and  newspaper  advertisement  surv'eys  are  consistent  with  HUD's 
data. 


HUD  Fair  Market  Rents:  Boston  PMSA  (2-Bedroom  Units) 


Federal  Fiscal  Year 

Calendar  Year 

40"'  Percentile  FMR 

% Increase  over  prior  >ear 

1996 

April  1996 

808 

4 3% 

1997 

April  1997 

839 

3.8% 

1998 

April  1998 

874 

4 2% 

1999 

April  1999 

906 

3.7% 

2000 

April  2000 

942 

4.0% 

2001 

April  2001 

979 

3.9% 

2002 

April  2002 

1.250 

27.7% 

2003 

April  2003  (est) 

1.343 

7.4% 

Change  April  2000-April  2003 

42.6% 

In  April  2002,  HUD  estimated  the  median  gross  rent  for  new  movers  in  the  Boston-NH 
PMSA  for  a non-luxury  two-bedroom  unit  (excluding  units  built  in  the  prior  two  years) 
was  $1338.  Since  Somerville  rents  have  tended  to  be  about  7%  above  the  PMSA 
average,  we  estimate  that  the  local  median  gross  rent  for  new  movers  in  April  2002  wo.? 
$1453.  This  is  consistent  with  a recent  study  of  ads  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  that 
found  a median  advertised  contract  rent  for  Somerville  units  in  200 1 of  $ 1 400  (all  sizes). 


Based  on  its  own  rent  studies,  the  Somerville  Housing  Authority  established  the 
following  payment  standards  for  its  Section  8 program  in  November  2002:  $1,048  for  a 
studio,  $1,181  for  a 1 -BR  unit,  $ 1 ,477  for  a 2-BR  unit,  $ 1 ,848  for  a 3-BR  and  $2, 1 69  for 
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a 4-BR  unit).  These  represent  projected  4()"’  percentile  new  mover  gross  rents  for  April 
2003. 


Decline  in  low  rent  units  Rent  increases  have  been  highest  among  lower  cost  units  and  in 
traditionally  low-cost  neighborhoods.  A comparison  of  median  gross  rents  by  census 
block  group  in  1989-1999  shows  that  medians  almost  tripled  in  areas  at  the  bottom  fifth 
(quintile)  of  the  median  rent  distribution  while  rising  only  1 3%  in  the  highest  quintile. 

The  25’*’  percentile  rent  citywide  rose  41%  while  the  rent  rose  35%  betw'een  1990-2000. 


Median  Gross  Rent  Levels  b>  Block  (jroiip  Quintile:  1989  and  1999 


Quintile 

1989  median  gross  rents 

1999  median  gross  rents 

5 (lowest  ) 

$ 0-300 

$ 276-802 

4 

301-500 

802-870 

3 

501-700 

870-930 

2 

701-900 

930-1.033 

1 (highest) 

90M.100 

1.030-1.260 

Source;  U.S.  Census  (analysis  by  Liou  Cao) 


Rent  burdens  In  2000,  37%  of  Somerville  renters  (over  8000  households)  paid  30%  or 
more  of  their  income  for  housing  and  16%  (over  3,500  households)  paid  50%  or  more. 
Census  data  indicates  that  the  median  rent  burden  in  Somerville  (percentage  of  income 
paid  for  rent  and  utilities)/^// between  1989  and  1999  from  27.2%  to  24.9  %.  However, 
given  the  significant  rent  increases  since  1999,  we  beliex  e median  rent  burdens  have 
since  risen  (about  30%  of  Somerville  rental  units  turn  over  annually). 


While  high  rent  burdens  are  a bigger  problem  in  some  neighborhoods  than  others,  they 
have  increasingly  become  a citywide  problem  as  the  percentage  of  cost-burdened  renters 
has  risen  in  all  neighborhoods. 


This  trend  was  documented  in  a recent  study  by  Tiou  Cao  that  compared  the  incidence  of 
rent  burden  problems  by  block  group  in  1990  and  2000.  In  bottom  fifth  or  quintile  of 
block  groups  (the  20%  of  block  groups  with  the  lowest  incidence  of  rent  burden 
problems),  15%-30%  of  the  renters  w'ere  burdened  in  1999,  up  from  0-20%  in  1989.  In 
the  top  fifth,  44-61%  of  renters  were  burdened,  up  from  35-55%  in  1989.  (The  Census 
Bureau  divides  each  census  tract  into  groups  of  blocks;  in  1 999,  Somerville’s  67  block 
groups  had  an  average  of  471  households  and  1 .1 56  people). 


Percentage  of  renter  households  in  block  group  paying 

30%  or  more  for  housing 

50%  or  more  for  housing 

Quintile 

1989 

1999 

1999* 

5 (Top  20“  0 of  block  groups) 

35-55% 

44-61% 

20%-34“/o 

4 

30-35“/o 

39-44“o 

1 8-20“/o 

3 

25-30"/o 

36-39% 

14-18% 

2 

20-25% 

30-36“/o 

I0-14“/o 

1 (Bottom  20“/o) 

0-20“/o 

1 5-30”/o 

5-IO“/o 

Citywide  percentage 

42“/o 

11% 

l6“/o 

*Block  group  data  on  severe  cost  burden  not  asailable  for  1989 


The  two  maps  below  show  the  percentage  of  renter  households  paying  30%  of  income  or 
more  for  housing  in  1999  by  census  block  group  and  the  percentage  paying  over  50%  of 
income  for  housing. 
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SUBSIDIZED/AFFORDABLE  INVENTORY 

As  detailed  below,  Somerville  has  over  2.700  units  of  permanent  housing  in  HUD-  or 
State-subsidized  developments  that  are  specifically  reserv'ed  for  low-income  households. 
In  addition,  about  1,000  households  receive  help  with  housing  costs  through  Section  8 
housing  choice  vouchers  or  other  tenant-based  rent  subsidy  programs.  Households  can 
use  the  \ ouchers  to  rent  any  private  unit  that  meets  HUD  standards.  Because  some 
households  use  their  vouchers  to  rent  units  in  subsidized  developments,  the  total  number 
of  households  receiving  assistance  is  less  than  the  combined  total  of  assisted  units  and 
vouchers. 

Somerville  is  home  to  a number  of  community  residences  for  persons  with  disabilities 
and  to  transitional  housing  programs  for  special  populations. 

Subsidized  Developments  (“40B”  Inventory) 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  maintains  a Subsidized  Housing  Inventory,  known 

informally  as  the  “40B  inventory’’  which  tracks  subsidized  developments  (defined  as 

developments  which  receive  state,  federal  and/or  local  subsidies).  Subsidized 

developments  must  meet  the  following  criteria;  (1)  have  at  least  20-25%  of  their  units 

reserved  for  and  affordable  to  households  with  incomes  at  or  below  80%  AMI  and  (2) 

meet  other  state  requirements  regarding  affimiative  marketing  and  a minimum  legally 
• 22 
binding  use  restriction  temi. 

As  of  December  2002,  Somer\  iIIe  had  2.791  units  of  housing  reserved  for  low-income 
households  (<80%  AMI)  that  met  the  State's  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  Subsidized 
Housing  Inventory.  These  2.791  units  represent  8.73%  of  Somerville’s  year  round 
housing  stock.  Excluding  42  homeoM  tier  rehabilitation  units,  2,749  were  in 
developments  that  receive  state  and/or  federal  subsidies;  of  these,  ninety-nine  percent 
(99%)  are  rental  units.  The  majority  of  these  2,749  units  came  on  line  between  1950  and 
the  early  1980s;  258  were  developed  in  the  past  decade,  including  133  since  .Tanuar>' 
2000. 

Somerville’s  40B  inventory  includes  1.422  units  of  public  housing  and  1,327  units  of 
privately  owned  subsidized  housing.  Of  these  2,749  units; 

■ 1 ,294  units  (47%)  are  in  projects  specifically  for  the  elderly  and  disabled 

■ 113  units  (4%)  are  in  supportive  housing  programs  for  special  populations  (persons 
with  developmental  or  psychiatric  disabilities,  victims  of  domestic  abuse,  fomierly 
homeless),  and 

■ 1 ,342  units  (49%)  are  in  projects  w ithout  age  restrictions. 

Income  targeting  The  vast  majority  (89%)  of  the  units  in  Somerville’s  subsidized 
developments  (2,435  of  2,749  units)  are  affordable  to  extremely  low-income  households 
because  they  are  subsidized  through  programs  (Section  8 or  public  housing)  that  set  gross 
rents  at  30%  of  tenant  income.  HUD  and  state  targeting  requirements  for  public  housing. 
Section  8 tenant-based  assistance  and  Section  8 new  construction/  substantial 
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rehabilitation  projects  limit  the  majority  of  units  to  households  with  incomes  at  or  below 
50%  of  AMI. 

Additional  affordable  units  Not  included  in  the  2,791  total  above  are  about  90  units 
affordable  to  households  with  incomes  at  or  below  80%  of  median  that  were  created  since 
-lanuary  2000  under  programs  that  do  not  meet  all  of  the  state  standards  for  inclusion  in 
the  40B  inventory.  This  number  includes  units  with  project-based  Section  8 vouchers.  25 
units  of  transitional  housing,  24  incliisionary  zoning  and  about  30  units  assisted  under  the 
City’s  Homeowner  Rehab  Loan  program. 
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Vr 

Start’’ 

Funding 

Agency 

Major 

Funding 

Programs 

Fotal 

Units 

Fotal 

AlTdbl 

PBA/ 

PH 

Unit.s^-' 

Elderly 

and/or 

disabled 

Special 

Populatio 

ns 

\ r llse 

Restriction 

Ends 

Housing  Tvpe 

Fedenil  I’uhlic  Housing 

Nhslic  Vieu 

1952 

HUD 

PUBH 

215 

215 

215 

0 

0 

Perpetuity 

Unrestricted 

Highland  Gardens 

1958 

HUD 

PUBH 

42 

42 

42 

42 

0 

Perpetuity 

Elderlv/disabled 

Brads  Tossers 

1962 

HUD 

PUBH 

84 

84 

84 

84 

0 

Perpetuity 

Elderh /disabled 

Weslon  Manor 

1972 

HUD 

PUBH 

80 

80 

80 

80 

0 

Perpetuity 

ElderK/disabled 

Subtotal 

421 

421 

421 

206 

0 

Stale  Public  Housing 

C larendon  Hill  Apts 

1948 

DHCD 

200 

216 

216 

216 

0 

0 

F’erpetuity 

Unrestricted 

Mystic  River  Apts 

1949 

DHCD 

200 

240 

240 

240 

0 

0 

Perpetuity 

Unrestricted 

Capen  C ourt 

1957 

DHCD 

667 

64 

64 

64 

64 

0 

Perpetuity 

ElderK/disabled 

Corbett  Apts. 

1963 

DHCD 

667 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0 

Perpetuity 

Elderly/disabled 

Properzi  Manor 

1968 

DHCD 

667 

1 10 

1 10 

1 10 

1 10 

0 

Perpetuity 

Elderly/disabled 

Monmouth  Street 

1974 

DHCD 

689 

8 

8 

8 

0 

8 

Perpetuity 

Special  needs 

Prospect  House 

1977 

DHCD 

689 

8 

8 

8 

0 

8 

Perpetuity 

Special  needs 

Biy  ant  Manor 

1980 

DHCD 

667 

134 

134 

134 

134 

0 

Perpetuity 

Elderlv/disabled 

Hagan  Manor 

1982 

DHCD 

689 

24 

24 

24 

24 

0 

Perpetuity 

Special  needs 

Cianipa  Manor 

1987 

DHCD 

667 

53 

53 

53 

53 

0 

Perpetuity 

ElderK/disabled 

Clarendon  Hill  Towers 

1990" 

DHCD 

667 

41 

41 

41 

41 

0 

2089 

ElderK/disabled 

Fountain/Sscamore  Sts. 

DHCD 

705 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Perpetuity 

Unrestricted 

Subtotal 

1001 

1001 

1001 

526 

16 

Other  Subsidized  Housing 

Scattered  S8  Mod  Rehab 

HUD 

SEC8  MR 

13 

13 

13 

0 

0 

Unrestricted 

Clarendon  Hill  Towers 

1969 

HUD/DHCD 

d3/RDAL 

460 

460 

347 

0 

0 

Perpetuity 

FInrestricted 

B F.  Faulkner  Tower 

1978 

MHFA 

SECS  Nl 

130 

130 

130 

130 

0 

2018 

ElderK/disabled 

Center  House 

1980 

HUD 

202 

7 

7 

7 

0 

7 

2022 

Special  needs 

Ml  Vernon  1 

1980 

HUD 

SECS  Nl 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

2005 

FInrestricted 

Mt  Vernon  II 

1980 

HUD 

SECS  Nl 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

2005 

FInrestricted 

1 1 1 Walnut  St. 

1981 

HUD 

SECS  Nl 

14 

14 

14 

8 

0 

2006 

Mixed 

Ml  Pleasant  Apartments 

1981 

MHFA 

SEC8NI 

65 

65 

65 

65 

0 

201 1 

ElderK/disabled 

Mt.  Vernon  III 

1981 

HUD 

SECS  Nl 

7 

7 

7 

0 

0 

2006 

FInrestricted 

Cobble  Hill  Apartments 

1982 

HUD 

SECS  NC 

223 

223 

223 

186 

0 

2002 

Mixed 

Walnut  St.  Ctr  Scattered 

1982 

HUD 

202 

18 

18 

18 

0 

18 

2022 

Special  needs 

1 10  Walnut  St. 

1983 

HUD 

SECS  Nl 

12 

12 

12 

0 

0 

2003 

FInrestricted 

Pearl  St.  Park 

1983 

HUD 

SEC8/d4 

86 

85 

85 

85 

0 

2003 

Disabled 

219-221  Pearl  St. 

1984 

HUD 

SECS  Nl 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

2004 

FInrestricted 

Lincoln/Perkins  Streets 

1988 

DHCD 

HOP 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2022 

Homeownership 

Merriam  Street 

1989 

DHCD 

HIF/MRVP 

8 

8 

8 

0 

8 

2029 

Special  needs 

Sewall  Place  SRO 

1992 

DHCD 

AHP/HIF 

14 

12 

12 

0 

12 

2022/2029 

Some  homeless 

Myrtle  St  Townhouses 

1995 

DHCD 

LIP 

14 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Perpetuity 

Homeownership 

Quincy  Highland  Realty  Tr 

1995 

HUD 

HOME  Rehab 

14 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2005 

FInrestricted 

33  Bow  Street 

1996 

DHCD 

HOMEATC 

18 

16 

0 

0 

0 

2027 

Unrestricted 

Broadway  Residence 

1996 

HUD/DHCD 

81  l/FCF 

9 

8 

8 

0 

8 

2036 

Special  needs 

Pearl  Street  House 

1996 

HUD/DHCD 

81  l/FCF 

10 

10 

10 

0 

10 

2036 

Special  needs 

6-8  Walnut  Road 

1997 

HUD/State 

8M/FCF 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

2037 

Special  needs 

Flinl/Pilman/Pearl  FTHB 

1997 

DHCD 

HOME 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

201 0/perp 

Ow  ner  (2  rental) 

Giles  Park/Glen  St.  FTHB 

1998 

DHCD 

HSF 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2028 

Homeownership 

Highland  Commons 

1998 

DHCD 

LIP 

53 

5 

0 

1 

0 

Perpetuity 

1 handicapped 

Kent  Street  Apartments 

1998 

DHCD 

TC/HOME 

40 

40 

0 

0 

20 

Perpetuity 

50%  supportive 

Franklin  Street 

2000 

DHCD 

LIP 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Perpetuity 

Unrestricted 

VNA  Assisted  Living 

2000 

DHCD 

HOME  TC 

97 

73 

0 

73 

0 

Perpetuity 

Elderly 

Somerville  Place 

2001 

HUD/DHCD 

81  l/HIF 

8 

8 

8 

0 

8 

2041 

Special  needs 

Wheatland  St.  FTHB 

2001 

DHCD/City 

HOME/CD 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Perpetuity 

Flomeownership 

Linden  Street 

2002 

DHCD 

HOMEATC 

42 

42 

18 

14 

0 

2032/perp 

Unrestricted 

Subtotal 

1426 

1327 

1013 

562 

97 

Homeowner  Rehab  Units 

52 

42 

0 

0 

0 

varies 

Total 

2.900 

2,791 

2.435 

L294 

1 13 
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Expiring  Else  Properties 

Seven  of  the  subsidized  developments  listed  in  the  40B  inventory  have  use  restrictions 
that  expire  in  the  next  five  years.  I'he  seven  projects  contain  140  affordable  units,  all 
subsidized  under  the  Section  8 New  Construction/  Substantial  Rehabilitation  program. 
I'he  owners  of  the  largest  project  (85  units),  with  a contract  that  expires  in  September 
2()()3.  have  already  indicated  their  intention  to  enter  a long-term  renewal  contract. 


fhe  City  is  fully  committed  to  preserving  the  long-tenu  affordability  of  these  projects. 
To  date,  no  “expiring  use”  projects  have  been  lost  in  Somerville  and  the  City  was  an 
acti\  e participant  in  negotiations  that  results  in  the  preservation  of  over  700  units  in  tw  o 
projects  under  long  tenu  agreements  with  their  owners  (Cobble  Hill  Apartments)  or 
through  the  sale  of  the  property  of  residents  (Clarendon  Hill  Towers). 


Somcnille  Fxpiring  Lise  Projects  2003-2007 


r’roject 

Address 

Total 

Units 

Affordable 

Units 

Subsidy/ 

FHA  Insurance 

S8  Expiration  Date 

Pearl  St.  Park 

240  Pearl  St 

86 

85 

S8NC/d4 

9/15/2003 

1 1 0 Walnut  St 

1 1 0 Walnut  St 

12 

12 

S8SR/NI 

10/26/2003 

219-221  Pearl  St 

219  Pearl  St 

6 

6 

S8SR/N1 

3/4/2004 

Mt.  Vernon  1 

54  Mt.  Vernon  St. 

8 

8 

S8SR/N1 

7/31/2005 

Mt.  Vernon  II 

58  Mt.  Vernon  St 

8 

8 

S8SR/Ni 

1 1/30/2005 

Mt.  Vernon  III 

80  Mt.  Vernon  St. 

7 

7 

S8SR/NI 

4/7/2006 

1 1 1 Walnut  St 

1 1 1 Walnut  St. 

14 

14 

S8SR/NI 

11/8/2006 

141 

140 

Homeowner  Rehabilitation  llnits 

In  addition  to  the  projects  listed  in  the  40B  inventory'  chart,  Somerville  has  about  50 
rental  units  subject  to  short-temi  affordability  restrictions  under  its  homeowner 
rehabilitation  loan  program.  For  over  a decade,  the  City  has  been  using  federal  grant 
funds  (HOME  and/or  CDBG)  to  help  20  to  30  homeowners  a year  with  incomes  at  or 
below  80%  of  median  to  bring  their  properties  up  to  code,  upgrade  their  heating  systems 
and  finance  other  properly  improvements,  including  lead  hazard  abatement.  Most  of 
these  properties  are  two-family  or  three-family  buildings  with  rental  units.  In  some 
cases,  owners  have  agreed  to  reserve  rental  units  for  tenants  with  incomes  below  80%  or 
60%  of  median  for  five  years  and/or  to  limit  the  rents  they  charge  and  keep  them  at 
affordable  levels. 


Inclusionarv  Zoning  Units 

^ *26 
Generally  not  qualifying  for  inclusion  in  the  40B  inventory  , 24  affordable  units  have 

been  created  through  the  City’s  inclusionary  zoning  ordinance  (see  page  76),  including 

22  between  1998  and  2002.  The  ordinance  requires  that  all  the  affordable  units  be 

affordable  in  perpetuity. 


For  rental  projects,  at  least  half  the  inclusionary  units  must  be  reserved  for  households 
with  incomes  <50%  of  area  median  income  (AMI),  with  the  balance  for  households 
£80%  AMI.  For  ownership  units,  at  least  half  must  be  reserved  for  households  <80% 
AMI,  with  the  balance  reserved  for  households  <1 10%  AMI.  The  24  units  completed  to 
date  include: 

■ 5 rental  units  for  households  with  incomes  <50%  AMI  (four  1-BR,  one  3-BR) 
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■ 4 rental  units  for  households  with  ineomes  < 80”^o  AMI  (one  0-BR,  three  2-BR) 

■ 8 ownership  units  for  households  <80°  o AMI  (two  0-BR,  two  2-BR  and  four  3-BR) 

■ 7 ownership  units  for  households  at  <1  10%  AMI  (one  2-BR,  five  3-BR  and  one  4- 
BR). 


Inckisionan  Zoning  Developments  1993-2003 


'I'r  built 

Project 

Total  Units 
in  Project 

Inclusionary 
Housing  (IH) 
units 

Tenure 

IH  Rental 
Units 

IH  units 
for  HHs  < 
50%  AMI 

IH  units 
for  HHs< 
80ro  AMI 

IH  units 
for  HHs^ 

1 10%  AMI 

1993 

M\rtle  St  Townhouses 

16 

2 

Own 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1998 

Highland  Commons 

53 

5 

Rental 

5 

3 

2 

- 

2000 

51  Franklin  Street* 

8 

2 

Rental 

2 

1 

1 

- 

2001 

63  Gorham  St/MW  Carr  1 

15 

2 

Own 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2001 

Weston  Ave 

19 

2 

Own 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2002 

394-400  Washington  St. 

14 

1 

Rental 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2002 

Cross  St  140/  Sanctuary 

17 

2 

Own 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2002 

Union  Place  Phase  la 

25 

5 

Own 

- 

- 

2 

3 

2002 

Line  Street* 

5 

1 

Own 

- 

- 

1 

0 

2003 

Ivaloo  St 

18 

2 

Own 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Total 

196 

24 

8 

5 

12 

7 

*Buill  under  special  permit  section  of  zoning  ordinance  but  with  inclusionarv'  units‘^ 


Tenant-Based  Rental  Assistance  Programs  (Section  8 and  others) 

As  of  Januar>'  2003,  just  over  1,000  households  in  Somerville  were  using  tenant-based 
rental  assistance,  including  985  households  using  Section  8 vouchers,  23  using  vouchers 
funded  by  the  State  and  21  using  vouchers  under  a City  program.  Prevention  and 
Stabilization  Services  (PASS),  funded  with  HOME  funds,  that  provides  12  months  of 
rental  assistance.  In  addition,  six  (6)  formerly  homeless  households  will  soon  be  assisted 
under  HUD's  Shelter  Plus  Care  program.  . 


Public  Housing/Section  8 Needs  and  Strategy 

Maintaining  the  public  housing  stock  and  expanding  access  to  rental  assistance  is  crucial 
to  the  City's  efforts  to  address  the  housing  needs  of  its  low  and  moderate  income 
residents.  The  Somerville  Housing  Authority  (SHA),  rated  a “high  performing  authority'’ 
by  HUD,  is  the  largest  owner/manager  of  affordable  housing  in  Somerville. 

It's  1,422  public  housing  units  constitute  just  over  half  of  the  city's  subsidized  stock  and 
include  4 developments  funded  by  the  federal  government  (421  units)  and  12  state- 
funded  developments  (1,001  units).  Just  over  half  of  the  units  (732)  are  in  projects 
reserv'ed  for  elderly  and/or  disabled  households,  674  are  in  “family”  developments  and  16 
are  in  state-funded  residences  for  special  populations  (see  project  list  on  page  40). 

SHA  also  administers  1,089  Section  8 vouchers,  over  90%  of  which  (985)  are  being  used 
in  Somerville,  with  104  used  in  other  communities.  It  is  also  hosting  52  vouchers  from 
other  communities.  As  of  January  2003,  its  programs  included: 

■ 703  regular  housing  choice  vouchers  and  246  vouchers  for  non-elderly  disabled 
households  under  the  Mainstream  (102)  and  Designated  Housing  (144)  programs, 

■ 58  project-based  housing  choice  vouchers  and  13  SRO  vouchers  (mod  rehab)  for 
Sewall  Place 

■ 42  vouchers  for  people  displaced  by  public  housing  renovation  in  Boston  (HOPE  VI) 

■ 23  state-funded  vouchers  under  the  Massachusetts  Rental  Voucher  Program  (MRVP) 
and 
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• 6 vouchers  under  a 1 lUD  homeless  assistance  program  (Shelter  Plus  Care). 

I he  majority  of  SHA  tenants  and  applicants  are  extremely  low  income. 

■ Public  housing  admission  is  limited  to  households  with  incomes  at  or  below'  80% 

AMI  (and  at  least  40%  of  new  federal  admissions  go  to  extremely  low  income 
families),  but  most  residents  and  waiting  list  households  are  much  lower  income.  In 
2002,  the  average  household  income  of  residents  in  federal  units  was  $14,240  and 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  households  for  whom  data  was  reported  had  incomes  below 
30%  AMI;  households  on  the  waiting  list  have  a similar  profile. 

■ Section  8 tenant-based  assistance  is  generally  limited  to  households  with  incomes  at 
or  below  50%  AMI,  but  under  federal  law',  75%  of  annual  admissions  must  go  to 
households  at  or  below  30%  AMI.  In  200 1 , 84%  of  the  households  on  the  waiting  list 
had  incomes  of  0-30%  of  median  and  14%  had  incomes  betw  een  31-50%  AMI. 

Waiting  List  Needs  Demand  for  SHA  assistance  is  high  and  the  number  of  new 
households  SHA  can  assist  each  year  is  limited.  As  detailed  below,  there  were  at  least 
4,000  households  waiting  for  assistance  at  the  end  of  2002.  including  perhaps  750 
Somerville  households.  SHA  can  assist  about  300  households  a year  through  turnover. 
SHA  reports  that  about  1 5%  of  public  housing  units  (about  200)  - turn  over  each  year, 
along  with  about  10%  of  Section  8 vouchers  (about  100  a year).  New  awards  of  Section 
8 vouchers  periodically  help  address  demand  as  well. 

It  is  difficult  to  detemiine  the  total  demand  for  SHA  assistance  for  two  reasons: 

■ The  number  of  people  on  a waiting  list  depends  on  whether  the  waiting  list  is  open. 

As  of  January  2003.  all  SHA  public  housing  waiting  lists  were  open  but  the  federal 
family  list;  the  latter  is  open  only  for  emergency  cases.  The  Section  8 non-emergency 
list  has  been  closed  since  May  2001  and  the  Section  8 emergency  list  closed  July  1, 
2002. 

■ People  can  be  on  multiple  waiting  lists  and  there  is  no  unduplicated  count  of  the  total 
number  of  households  w'aiting  for  assistance.  SHA  maintains  multiple  waiting  lists, 
by  program  (state  public  housing,  federal  public  housing.  Section  8),  by  development 
type  (family,  elderly)  and  by  project  (e.g.  Bryant  Manor,  Hagan  Manor).  In  addition, 
there  are  several  types  of  Section  8 waiting  lists  (for  regular  vouchers,  for  programs 
serving  the  non-elderly  disabled  and  for  project-based  sites).  Qualilying  applicants 
can  choose  to  go  on  multiple  lists  (e.g.  a non-elderly  disabled  individual  could  be  on 
the  waiting  lists  for  state  and  federal  public  housing  and  Section  8,  for  family  and 
elderly  housing  and  for  multiple  developments  within  each  type). 

SHA  statistics  indicate  that  Somerville  residents  make  up  about  20%  of  the  households 
on  public  housing  waiting  lists  and  1 0%  or  less  on  the  Section  8 list.  Given  the 
duplication  among  waiting  lists,  it  is  difficult  to  detemiine  the  total  number  of  Somerville 
households  awaiting  assistance.  If  one  assumed  that  all  of  the  Somerville  households  on 
the  federal  public  housing  and  Section  8 waiting  lists  (both  closed)  are  also  on  the  state 
public  housing  list,  which  is  open,  and  that  there  was  no  duplication  within  the  state 
waiting  list  count,  it  would  mean  754  Somerville  households  were  waiting  for  assistance. 
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Public  1 lousing  Waiting  I ist  - Oecembcr  2002  - by  Residency  and  L'nit  Size  Desired 


State  Public  Mousing 

Federal  Public  Housing 

Demand  by  Unit  size 

Familv 

PIderb 

I'otal 

Family 

Elderly 

Total 

State  Familv 

Fed  Family 

Residents 

IBR 

291 

27 

318 

99 

186 

285 

42% 

41% 

Residents 

2BR 

299 

299 

89 

89 

40% 

37% 

Residents 

3BR 

137 

137 

41 

41 

18% 

1 7% 

Residents 

4BR 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0“b 

5% 

Residents 

5BR 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0% 

0% 

Total 

727 

27 

754 

242 

186 

428 

100% 

100% 

% 

96.4% 

3.6% 

100% 

56.5% 

43.5% 

100% 

Nonresidents 

IBR 

385 

823 

1408 

393 

417 

810 

24% 

36% 

Nonresidents 

2BR 

1229 

0 

1229 

458 

0 

458 

51% 

42% 

Nonresidents 

3BR 

609 

0 

609 

215 

0 

215 

25% 

20% 

Nonresidents 

4BR 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

31 

0% 

3% 

Nonresidents 

5BR 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0% 

0% 

Total 

2.423 

823 

3.246 

M02 

417 

1. 319 

100% 

100% 

Grand  Total 

3.130 

850 

4,000 

1.344 

603 

1,947 

% residents 

23% 

3% 

19% 

18% 

31% 

22‘;-o 

SHA  Section  8 Waiting  List  - January'  2003 


1 lousing  Choice  Voucher 

Mainstream 

DHAP 

SRO 

Total 

Residents 

54 

32 

58 

1 1 

155 

Non-residents 

1.181 

134 

97 

17 

1.429 

Total 

E235 

166 

166 

28 

1.584 

Public  Housing  Wailing  List  - December  2002  - by  Household  T\  pe  (All  Applicants) 


State  Public  Housing 

Federal  Public  Housing 

State 

Eederal 

Household  type 

Family 

Projects 

Elderly 

Projects 

Total 

Family 

Projects 

Elderly 

Projects 

Total 

W/L  % 

W/L  “/o 

Elderly 

39 

275 

314 

61 

1 16 

177 

8% 

10% 

Non-elderly  disabled 

131 

570 

701 

277 

296 

573 

l7To 

33% 

All  other  families 

3146 

0 

3146 

981 

0 

981 

76% 

57% 

Total  Waiting  List 

3316 

845 

4161 

1319 

412 

1731 

1 00% 

100% 

Average  waits  for  assistance  Waits  for  public  housing  are  long,  except  for  elderly 
applicants.  Applicants  needing  a one-bedroom  unit  wait  the  longest.  Einergency^^  cases 
receive  first  priority  for  assistance  and  most  non-elderly  openings  go  to  this  group.  These 
households  wait  0-6  months  for  assistance,  depending  on  the  unit  size/type  needed. 

■ in  state  public  housing,  Somerville  emergency  applicants  are  served  first,  then  non- 
resident emergency  applicants,  then  standard  applicants. 

■ in  federal  public  housing,  Somerville  applicants  are  always  served  before  non- 
residents, including  non-resident  emergency  applicants. 

Standard  applicants  (not  emergency  case)  wait  from  5 months  to  six  years  depending  on 
their  age  and  the  unit  size  needed.  The  majority  of  standard  applicant  openings  go  to 
Somerville  residents 

■ elderly  households  currently  wait  about  5 months 

■ in  family  developments,  applicants  coming  to  the  top  of  the  list  had  been  on  the 
waiting  list  for  the  following  lengths  of  time: 

■ 1-BR:  4 years  (federal)  to  6.5  years  (state) 

■ 2-BR:  2.5  years  (federal)  to  4 years  (state) 
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■ 3-BR;  3.5  years  (federal  and  state) 

Strategies  to  address  SHA  needs 

SHA  recently  completed  a five-year  Plan  covering  April  1, 2002  through  March  31. 2007 
(FFY  2002-2006)  developed  with  the  participation  of  SHA  residents,  local  housing 
providers,  advocates,  and  city  officials.  1 he  strategies  outlined  in  that  plan  to  improve  its 
public  housing  and  Section  8 programs  are  consistent  with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  this 
Consolidated  Plan.  The  City  and  SMA  will  continue  to  collaborate  on  the  following  key 
strategies: 

■ The  Section  8 program  has  an  important  tool  for  meeting  the  needs  of  households  on 
SHA's  waiting  list,  since  programs  to  build  new  public  housing  have  ended.  (No  units 
have  been  built  since  the  198()s,  when  Congress  and  the  State  largely  stopped  funding 
new  public  housing.)  SHA  and  the  City  are  working  together  to  increase  Section  8 
utilization  in  Somerville  using  the  following  approaches: 

■ project-based  vouchers  SHA  began  using  the  new  project-based  voucher  program 
last  year,  with  the  goal  of  assigning  100  vouchers  to  specific  Somerville  units.  To 
date.  58  have  been  assigned  and  are  in  use,  including  18  at  a City-assisted  project 
(Linden  Street)  and  additional  vouchers  committed  to  City-assisted  projects  in  the 
pipeline. 

■ set-asides  for  Section  8 households  in  City-assisted  projects  Developers  receiving 
City  financial  assistance  are  encouraged  to  reserv'e  some  units  for  Section  8 voucher 
holders.  Two  recent  City-assisted  projects,  including  one  in  the  pipeline,  reserc  ed  1 1 
units  for  tenant-based  voucher  holders  in  addition  to  21  project-based  vouchers.  The 
City's  inclusionary  zoning  program  also  requires  developers  of  rental  housing  to  give 
SHA  waiting  list  households  a preference  for  the  affordable  units. 

■ rental  rehabilitation  loans  for  Section  8 landlords  The  City  offers  forgivable  loans  to 
landlords  who  commit  to  rent  units  to  voucher  holders  for  5 years. 

■ fair  housing  outreach  Somerville’s  Fair  Housing  Commission  has  produced 
brochures,  workshops  and  newspaper  articles  to  educate  voucher  holders  and 
landlords  about  the  ban  on  discrimination  on  the  receipt  of  rental  assistance  under 
Massachusetts  law. 

■ Section  8 homeownership  The  City  is  also  working  with  SHA  to  create  Section  8 
homeownership  opportunities  in  Somerville. 

Maintaining  and  modernizing  the  public  housing  inventory  The  City  is  also  w'orking 
with  SHA  to  address  the  needs  of  its  aging  public  housing  stock,  especially  the  state- 
funded  projects  which  have  historically  received  less  funding  for  maintenance  and 
modernization  than  federal  projects.^^  (SHA’s  three  family  developments,  built  between 
1 948  and  1 952,  are  all  over  50  years  old  and  its  elderly  developments  range  in  age  from 
1 5-50  years.)  Recent  support  has  included  a $200,000  grant  using  HOME  funds  to 
correct  drainage  problems  at  the  state-funded  Clarendon  Hill  family  development  and  to 
renovate  and  landscape  the  interior  courtyards  to  create  grassy  play  and  seating  areas 
(completed  in  2001).  The  City  has  provided  CDBG  funds  for  accessibility  improvements 
at  SHA  facilities.  It  is  currently  working  with  SHA  to  explore  mixed-finance 
redevelopment  options  for  state-funded  elderly  project.  (SHA  was  awarded  a $22.2 
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million  modernization  grant  from  the  State  in  Janiiar\'  2003  for  upgrade  at  its  two  largest 
family  dexelopments  and  to  assess  additional  needs  at  other  developments). 

Providing  social  ser\  ices  to  public  housing  residents  SIIA  resources  for  social  serv'ice 
programs  are  limited  and  dwindling.^'  The  City  will  continue  to  provide  CDBG  funds  to 
programs  for  SUA  residents  (e.g.  after-school  programs.  ESL,  immigrant  aid).  In 
Program  Year  2002.  it  provided  over  $80,000  for  this  purpose. 

I).  Hou.sing  Needs  Assessment 

Overview  - HUD  Needs  Assessment  Requirements 

As  part  of  the  Consolidated  Plan,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (flUD)  requires  communities  to  examine  the  housing  needs  of  specific 
categories  of  households  and  individuals  including: 

■ Homeless  individuals  and  families 

■ Special  Needs  populations 

■ Low  and  moderate  income  households 

■ Small  Related  Households  (2-4  persons  with  at  least  one  related  to  the  householder) 

■ Large  Related  Households  (5  or  more  persons  with  at  least  one  related  to 
householder) 

■ Elderly  Households  (1  or  2 person  households  with  head  or  spouse  62  or  older) 

■ Eamilies  and  indiv  iduals  on  housing  authority  waiting  lists  for  public  housing  and 
Section  8 assistance 

■ Persons  with  Disabilities 

■ Renters  and  Owners 

1 he  needs  assessment  must  specifically  look  at  four  types  of  housing  problems: 

■ cost  burden  (defined  by  HUD  as  paying  more  than  30%  of  income  for  housing) 

■ severe  cost  burden  (paying  more  than  50%  of  income  for  housing) 

■ overcrowding  (living  in  a unit  with  more  than  one  person  per  room) 

■ inadequate  housing  (incomplete  plumbing  and/or  kitchen  facilities) 

As  detailed  below,  high  cost  burdens  are  the  most  prevalent  housing  problem  in 
Somerville  and  this  problem  is  severest  among  households  in  the  lowest  income  brackets 
(0-30%  AMI  and  31-50%  AMI).  Almost  all  extremely  low-income  renter  households  (0- 
30%  AMI)  who  do  not  receive  housing  assistance  pay  half  or  more  of  their  income  for 
housing.^^ 

Definitions:  Affordability  and  Housing  Costs 

Housing  Costs  for  renters  are  defined  as  the  sum  of  rent  paid  to  the  landlord  (contract 
rent)  plus  the  cost  of  basic  utilities  (excluding  telephone).  Eor  homeowners,  housing 
costs  are  the  sum  of  mortgage  payments,  condo  fees,  home  insurance,  real  estate  taxes 
and  basic  utilities. 

Affordability  Generally,  economists  determine  the  amount  households  can  “afford”  to 
spend  for  housing  by  dedueting  the  amount  they  need  to  cover  their  basic  needs  (food. 
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clothing,  transportation  and  medical  care)  from  the  household’s  total  income.  Several 
dellnitions  of  affordability  have  developed  over  time.  Consistent  with  HUD 
requirements  for  consolidated  plans,  our  discussion  of  affordability  needs  uses  the  llUl) 
definition  described  below.  However,  it  is  useful  to  understand  the  limitations  of  that 
definition. 

HUD  Definition  of  Affordability  For  simplicity.  HUD  currently  calls  housing  affordable 
if  it  eosts  no  more  than  30%  of  a household’s  income.  (HUD  formerly  set  the  limit  at 
25%  of  income  but  raised  it  in  the  early  198()s  in  order  to  increase  public  housing  rents 
and  reduce  federal  budget  costs).  HLJD  limits  this  cleftnition  to  households  with  incomes 
at  or  below  80%  of  the  area  median  income  adjusted  for  household  size . Households 
with  higher  incomes  can  spend  more  for  housing  and  still  cover  basic  needs. 


Limitations  of  the  HUD  Definition  Many  economists  have  pointed  out  shortcomings  in 
the  HUD  formula  and  suggested  alternative  approaches.  In  the  early  1970s,  Michael 
Stone  formulated  a sliding  scale  called  “shelter  poverty”,  which  recognizes  that  the  cost 
of  basic  necessities  varies  by  household  size,  type,  and  income  and  is  not  fixed  at  some 
percentage  level  of  income^'’  and  thus  the  amount  a household  can  “afford”  for  housing 
also  varies.  A household  is  shelter  poor  if  it  cannot  afford  basic  necessities  after  paying 
for  housing. 

A 1997  study  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  found  that  using  shelter  poverty  rather 
HUD’s  definition  y ields  quite  different  counts  of  the  number  and  types  of  households 
with  affordability  problems.  It  found  that  lllJD 's  definition  yields  a higher  count  of 
affordability'  problems,  particularly  among  homeowners,  small  households  and  elderly 
households  - since  these  groups  face  relatively  lower  costs  for  basic  necessities  - and 
understates  shelter  poverty  among  larger  households  and  lower-income  households. 
Applying  both  definitions  to  Massachusetts's  households  in  1996,  the  study  found  that 
while  41%  of  renters  paid  more  than  30%  for  housing,  only  36%  were  shelter  poor. 
Among  homeowners.  28%  paid  more  than  30%  for  housing  but  onlv  1 7%  were  shelter 

34 

poor. 

HOMELESS  HOUSING  NEEDS 

Somervdile,  not  unlike  most  communities  across  the  country,  has  a plan  in  place  for 
managing  homelessness.  This  plan  is  articulated  in  the  annual  Continuum  of  Care 
submission  for  McKinney  Funds  administered  by  HUD.  In  partnership  with  OHCD,  the 
Somerv  ille  Homeless  Providers  Group  (SHPG)  serves  as  the  lead  entity  for  the 
Continuum  of  Care  (CoC)  planning  process.  Much  of  the  information  provided  in  this 
section  is  taken  from  the  CoC  report. 

The  SFIPG  is  a coalition  of  housing  developers,  residents,  local  veterans  services 
representatives,  consumers,  City  officials,  advocates  and  various  social  service  providers, 
including  those  that  serve  the  mentally  ill,  substance  abusers,  victims  of  domestic 
violence,  youth  and  people  with  HIV/AIDS.  The  SHPG  meets  monthly  throughout  the 
year  and  is  focused  on  identifying  the  needs  of  the  homeless,  educating  one  another  and 
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the  comnuinity-at-large  about  homelessness,  identifying  strategies  for  prevention  and 
inter\ention.  determining,  prioritizing,  and  adx'ocating  for  resource  needs  to  ensure  the 
a\  ailability  of  services  and  affordable  permanent  housing,  coordinating  and  integrating 
ser\  ices  and  serving  as  a resource  to  the  City  of  Somerville  in  evaluating  funding  and 
programming  priorities,  including  CDBG  and  ESG. 

In  addition,  the  SI  IPG  organizes  the  street  count  of  the  homeless,  conducts  an  annual 
survey  of  all  homeless  programs,  holds  focus  groups  with  the  homeless,  convenes  sub 
population  working  groups,  organizes  the  public  hearing  on  proposed  programs,  and 
convenes  the  annual  f lomeless  Summit. 

While  funds  for  transitional  and  permanent  housing  are  prioritized,  maintaining  the 
existing  shelter  system  is  a key  component  in  housing  the  City’s  homeless  population. 
While  it  is  beyond  the  financial  resources  of  the  City  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  that 
lead  to  homelessness,  it  is  not  beyond  our  ability  to  prevent  homelessness  where  we  can. 
Further,  the  City  can,  within  limits,  address  the  infrastructure  needs  of  existing  homeless 
service  providers  that  cater  to  the  housing  needs  of  our  most  vulnerable  residents.  A City 
program.  Prevention  and  Stabilization  Services  (PASS),  funded  with  HOME  funds,  that 
provides  12  months  of  rental  assistance  to  21  individuals  and  families  who  are  homeless 
or  at  risk  for  homelessness  (as  of  .Ian.  03).  In  addition,  six  (6)  formerly  homeless 
households  will  soon  be  assisted  under  HflD’s  Shelter  Plus  Care  program. 

According  to  the  Massachusetts  flomeless  Shelter  Alliance.  Massachusetts  is 
experiencing  the  worst  homeless  crisis  in  our  history.  A family  of  three  earning  more 
than  $15,000  a year  no  longer  qualifies  for  a shelter  room.  Seventy-live  families  are 
being  evicted  statewide  as  a result  of  new  income  limits.  The  State's  budget  sustained  a 
loss  of  $7,000,000  for  flomeless  services.  This  has  resulted  in  significant  funding  cuts 
to  k'lcal  shelters  forcing  them  to  limit  their  hours  of  operation,  close  beds,  and  lay  off 
workers.  Homeless  Providers  have  sustained  budget  cuts  from  7%  to  20%  in  their  total 
agency  budgets  forcing  them  reorganize  their  entire  operations.  In  response,  the  city 
has  made  loans  and  grants  to  homeless  providers.  Although  this  additional  assistance 
has  filled  funding  gaps,  the  need  for  continued  additional  resources  to  maintain  the 
existing  bed  capacity  of  Somerville  Shelter  providers  outweighs  the  financial 
capabilities  of  the  City.  The  state  budget  outlook  is  bleak  and  further  cuts  are  expected 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Somerville  has  six  homeless  shelter  providers  who  operate  eight  shelters  with  a 
combined  bed  capacity  of  235  for  both  individuals  and  families.  Shelter  providers 
report  that  they  are  filled  to  capacity  (and  beyond)  every  night  - even  in  the  summer 
months.  The  need  for  additional  shelter  beds  was  cited  at  the  annual  Homeless  Summit 
hosted  by  Mayor  Dorothy  A.  Kelly  Gay  on  February  1 3,  2002  which  w'as  attended  by 
emergency  shelter  and  homeless  prevention  providers  as  well  as  shelter  guests,  the 
business  community,  municipal  employees,  and  the  community  at  large.  Another 
Homeless  Summit  is  planned  for  April  of  this  year. 

When  SHPG  members  held  focus  groups  throughout  2002,  many  consistent  themes 
were  revealed.  Homeless  individuals  and  families  cited  a need  for  transportation 
assistance,  finaneial  assistance  toward  replacing  lost  identification,  and  increased  rental 
assistance.  Homeless  people  employed  yet  still  living  in  shelters  stated  that  even 
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though  they  were  working  their  earnings  were  insufficient  to  support  an  apartment. 
Young  Adults  at  the  ShortStop  Transitional  Housing  Program  identified  the  difficulty  of 
finding  sufficient  employment  and  affordable  housing  as  the  two  primaiT  barriers  to 
moving  into  permanent  housing. 


In  order  to  plan  for  the  needs  of  the  homeless  it  is  critical  to  know  the  number  of 
homeless  persons  in  the  City  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  homeless  find 
themselves.  In  order  to  determine  this,  the  City  and  SHPG  conduct  a one  night  homeless 
street  count  every  two  years.  The  City  of  Somer\  iIIe  and  the  City  of  C'ambridge  conduct 
their  homeless  counts  on  the  same  night  to  refiect  the  lluidity  of  the  homeless  population 
between  the  two  cities.  A street  count  was  conducted  on  November  25,  2002;  Somerville 
reported  that  124  people  were  found  to  be  homeless.  Cambridge  reported  499  people  to 
be  homeless,  60  of  which  were  found  li\  ing  on  the  streets. 

This  data  may  not  represent  an  accurate  count  of  homeless  persons  in  Somerville  on  the 
night  of  the  census.  The  count  is,  most  likely,  low  for  a variety  of  reasons  and  does  not 
take  into  account  any  families  sheltered  in  Somerville  in  nontraditional  DTA  placements 
(hotels,  etc.)  as  well  as  w'omen  and  children  in  domestic  violence  shelters  or  other  "safe 
spaces." 

The  number  of  chronic  unsheltered  in  Somerville  has  grown  dramatically  from  a high  of 
5 unsheltered  individuals  in  2000  to  25.  This  refects  a growing  trend  across  the  state, 
fhe  numbers  of  homeless  have  been  growing  while  the  supply  of  affordable  housing  has 
dwindled  as  housing  costs  soar.  This  crisis  is  also  refiected  in  the  fact  that  the  emergency 
shelter  system  operates  at  140%  capacity.  This  means  that  40%  of  the  people  seeking 
shelter  are  turned  away  due  to  lack  of  beds.  This  is  a result  of  a gridlock  in  the  sy  stem: 
with  limited  affordable  permanent  housing  units  available,  the  homeless  often  languish  in 
the  shelters  waiting  for  an  available  and  appropriate  housing  unit. 

For  the  chronically  homeless,  access  to  the  system  is  critical.  For  instance,  chronic 
substance  abusers  can  only  access  detox  programs  with  a referral  from  the  system.  If 
they  are  unable  to  get  in  the  door  to  the  available  shelters  or  service  programs  they  may 
decide  not  to  come  back.  For  those  individuals  choosing  recovery  the  lack  of  shelter  is  a 
serious  problem.  While  Somerville  has  made  advances  in  setting  up  a system  that 
addresses  the  needs  of  the  chronically  homeless,  this  infrastructure  is  in  jeopardy  of  being 
dismantled  by  proposed  cuts  in  the  State  budget.  The  SFIPG  and  OHCD  have  worked 
tirelessly  to  maintain  the  limited  services  currently  available.  In  spite  of  their  best  efforts, 
programs  have  been  cut,  affecting  the  safety  net  in  place  to  catch  the  chronically 
homeless  and  move  them  toward  permanent  supported  housing. 

While  the  budget  cuts  attack  the  existing  infrastructure,  future  efforts  continue  to  be 
threatened  by  stigma  and  lack  of  available  resources.  Many  of  the  chronically  homeless 
suffer  from  mental  illness  or  long-tenn  substance  abuse  problems.  While  Somerville  has 
good  housing  and  supportive  service  programs  targeted  at  serving  this  population 
(CASPAR  and  CASCAP)  the  programs  are  limited  and  often  meet  with  serious  obstacles 
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(such  a mid-year  funding  cuts),  not  just  during  the  siting  and  implementation  period,  but 
also  throughout  their  operation. 

The  City  of  Somerville  and  the  SHPG  have  also  considered  the  needs  of  the  chronically 
homeless  as  part  of  their  strategy  for  eliminating  homelessness  and  have  continued  to 
incorporate  their  needs  into  their  ongoing  program  design.  The  strategy  for  the 
chronically  homeless  has  been  to  identify  the  gaps  in  their  safety  net  (system  of  support) 
and  design  and  implement  programs  that  will  result  in  long-term  permanent  solutions, 
thus  achieving  our  ultimate  goal  of  stabilizing  these  individuals  in  pemianent  housing. 
For  the  chronically  homeless,  this  means  looking  at  the  existing  system  and  how  it 
provides  for  the  three  critical  components  necessary  to  moving  the  chronically  homeless 
toward  permanent  supportive  housing.  These  three  components  are  permanent  supported 
housing,  services,  and  stable  income  sources  (either  entitlements  or  employment).  The 
goals  and  action  steps  for  alleviating  homelessness  with  in  the  City  of  Somerville  can  be 
found  in  the  2002  Continuum  of  Care  report. 

fhe  SHPG  is  in  the  process  of  implementing  a continuum  wide  Homeless  Management 
Information  System  (HMIS)  as  required  by  HUD.  Currently,  there  is  inconsistent  or 
inadequate  data  on  the  racial  and  ethnic  make  up  of  homeless  individuals  and  families. 
This  lack  of  data  prevents  the  City  and  the  providers  from  making  any  assertions  about 
the  nature  or  extent  of  homelessness  in  these  sub  populations. 


Emergency  Shelters  in  Somerville 

Provider  Name 

Facility  Name 

Bed  Capacity 

Individuals 

Persons  in 
Families  with 
Children 

Fhe  S amend  He 

Homeless  Coalition 

Cross  Street  Family  Shelter 

20 

The  Somerville 
Homeless 

Coalition 

Adult  Shelter 

12 

Catholic  Charities 

St.  Patrick’s 

30 

Respond 

Respond  Shelter 

15 

Respond 

Safe  Home  Program 

6 

CASPAR  Inc. 

Emergency  Service  Center 

107 

Just  A Start 

Young  Parent  Shelter 

25 

Subtotal 

169 

66 
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HOUSING  NEEDS  OF  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS 

This  section  of  the  plan  estimates  the  number  and  type  of  households  in  need  of  housing 
assistance  by  income  range,  with  a specific  focus  on  “low  income”  households. 

Income  Definitions  flUD  uses  the  term  low  income  in  two  ways.  It  uses  the  term  to 
collectively  describe  all  households  with  incomes  at  or  below  80%  of  the  “area  median 
income  adjusted  for  household  size"  (AMI).  It  also  uses  the  term  at  times  to  describe 
households  with  incomes  between  51%  and  80%  of  median  income.  For  this  Plan,  we 
use  the  temi  to  describe  all  households  at  0-80%  AMI  unless  otherwise  noted.  Because 
the  needs  of  households  at  the  lowest  end  of  this  range  differ  from  those  at  the  upper  end, 
IIUD  requires  localities  to  study  the  needs  of  subcategories  of  low-income  households: 

■ extremely  low  income  households:  incomes  ranging  from  0-30%  of  AMI 

■ very  low  income  households:  those  with  incomes  ranging  from  31-50%  AMI 

■ low  income  households:  those  with  incomes  ranging  from  5 1 -80%  AMI. 

HUD  also  uses  var>  ing  definitions  of  moderate  income  - for  this  Plan,  we  use  the  term 
to  describe  households  with  incomes  between  81%  and  95%  of  median. 

HUD  issues  updated  “area”  median  income  figures  adjusted  by  household  size  annually. 
The  area  median  that  applies  to  Somerville  is  the  median  for  the  Boston-N.H.  PMSA 
(Greater  Boston  and  Southern  New  Hampshire). 

Methodology  for  estimating  cuiTent  low  income  housing  needs  in  Somerville  Since 

detailed  2000  Census  information  on  housing  problems  by  income  level  is  not  yet 
available,  we  used  general  Census  data,  combined  with  special  1990  HUD-Census 
Bureau  tabulations  called  CHAS  tables,  to  estimate  the  current  number  of  low  income 
households  in  Somer\  ille  and  their  housing  problems.  Because  our  estimates  rely  heavily 
on  findings  in  the  CHAS  data,  those  findings  are  listed  below. 

Low  and  Moderate  Income  Housing  Needs  in  Somerv  ille  in  1990  (CHAS  data) 

In  1994,  HUD  commissioned  special  tabulations  of  1 990  census  data  to  help  localities 
create  a Comprehensive  Housing  Affordability  Strategy  (CHAS).  The  CHAS  tables 
provided  data  on  the  incidence  of  housing  problems  by  income  range,  tenure  (renters  vs. 
owners)  and  household  type  (elderly,  small  and  large  families,  unrelated).  The  CHAS 
tables  provided  data  on  3 problems:  affordability  (paying  more  than  30%  or  50%  of 
income),  overcrowding,  and  lack  of  full  plumbing  and/or  kitchen  facilities). 

Number  of  Low  Income  Households  In  1 989,  42%  of  Somerville  households  (12,743) 
had  incomes  at  or  below  80%  AMI,  including  74%  of  small  elderly  households  (one-  or 
two-person  household  with  a householder  age  62+).  Of  these,  over  4,900  (16%  of  all 
Somerville  households)  were  extremely  low  income;  almost  3,900  (13%)  were  very  low 
income,  and  over  3,900  (13%)  were  low  income  (51-80%  of  AMI). 
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Households  by  Income  Range  - 1990* 


Income  bracket 

Renter 

nils 

“ 0 of  all 
Renter  HHs 

Owner  Mils 

% of  all 
owner  HHs 

Total  HHs 

% of  all 
HHs 

ExtremeK  Low  Income  (0-30%  MFi) 

3.893 

19.2% 

1043 

10.4% 

4.936 

1 6.3% 

Vers  Low  Income  (31-50%  MFI) 

2.852 

14  1% 

1012 

10  1% 

3.864 

12.7% 

Low  Income  (51 -SO"'!)  MFI) 

2.900 

14  3% 

1043 

1 0.4% 

3.943 

13.0% 

Subtotal  0=80»'o  AMI 

9,645 

47.6% 

3.098 

30  8‘>'o 

12,743 

42.0% 

Moderate  Income  (8l-95“o  MFI) 

2.289 

1 1 ” 0 

959 

9.6“o 

3.248 

10.7% 

Higher  Income  (>95“'o  MFI) 

8.338 

41% 

5990 

59.6% 

14.328 

47.3% 

Total 

20.272 

100% 

10047 

100.0% 

30.319 

100  0% 

Incidence  of  Housing  Problems  in  1990  One  third  of  all  Somerv  ille  households  had 
housing  problems  in  1990,  including  61%  of  all  low-income  households  (7,827)  and  31% 
of  moderate-income  households  (1.101).  ELI  and  VLI  households  had  the  highest 
incidence  of  housing  problems.  The  major  problems  were  affordability  and 
overcrowding.  Less  than  1%  of  all  households  (167  renters  and  14  owners)  lived  in  units 
with  incomplete  kitchen  and/or  plumbing  facilities  (income  information  on  these 
households  is  not  available).  ' The  majority  of  low-income  households  with  problems 
(89%)  were  renters. 


1990  CHAS:  Number  and  Percentage  of  Somerville  Households  with  Housing  Problems 


Total 

Households 

No 

housing 

problem 

% with 
Housing 
Problems 

# with 
Housing 
Problems 

Problem 
not  cost 

burden 

pay 

>30% 

pav  30- 
49% 

pay  > 
50“o 

RENTERS 

0-30%  AMI 

3.893 

1177 

70% 

2.716 

18 

2.698 

523 

2,175 

31-49%  AMI 

2.8.52 

499 

83% 

2.353 

29 

2.324 

1.080 

1.244 

51-80% 

2.900 

997 

66% 

1.903 

89 

1.814 

1.478 

336 

81-95% 

2.289 

1.345 

41% 

944 

91 

853 

833 

20 

>95  “o 

8.338 

7,155 

14% 

1.183 

361 

822 

813 

9 

Total  Renters 

20.272 

1 L173 

45% 

9.099 

588 

8.5 1 1 

4.727 

3.784 

Subtotal  0-80%  AMI 

9.645 

2.673 1 

75% 

6,972 

136 

6,836 

3.081 

3,755 

Subtotal  -80%  AMI 

10.627 

8.50oj 

20% 

2.127 

452 

L675 

1.646 

29 

OWNERS 

42% 

13% 

1 1% 
7% 

6% 

13% 

0-30%  AMI 

1043 

436 

607 

0 

607 

298 

309 

31-49%  AMI 

1012 

881 

131 

1 1 

120 

56 

64 

51-80ro 

1043 

926 

117 

15 

102 

81 

21 

81-95% 

959 

893 

66 

20 

46 

46 

0 

>95% 

5990 

5,650 

340 

77 

263 

234 

29 

Total  Owners 

10.047 

8.786 

1.261 

123 

1.138 

715 

423 

Subtotal  0-80%  AMI 

3.098 

2.243  ] 28% 

855 

26 

829 

COMBINED  TOTAL 

30.319 

19.959 

33% 

10,360 

945 

9,415 

5.208 

4.207 

Subtotal  0-80%  AMI 

12.743 

4.916 

61% 

7,827 

162 

7,665 

3.516 

4.149 

Subtotal  81-95%  AMI 

3.248 

2.238 

31% 

1.010 

1 1 1 

899 

879 

20 

’ For  unknown  reasons,  the  1990  CHAS  data  reported  649  fewer  renters  and  649  more  owners  than  the  Census  (same  total 
households). 
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1990  CHAS-  Incidence  of  Housing  I*roblems  in  Somerville  by  Household  l ype 


Renters 

Owners 

Total 

Total  Households  bv  T\pe 

Elderly 
1 & 2 
persons 
1.652 

Small 
Related 
(2  to  4) 
999 

1 arge 
Related 
(5  01 
inorel 

125 

All  Other 
House- 
holds 

1.117 

Total 

Renters 

ElderK 

Owners 

All 

Other 

Total 

Owners 

Renters 

and 

Owners 

0 to  30%  AIM  1 

3.893 

850 

193 

1,043 

4,936 

% with  housing  problems 

64% 

71% 

77% 

77% 

70% 

57% 

64% 

58% 

67% 

% Cost  Burden  > 30% 

10% 

74% 

77% 

69% 

57% 

64% 

5834, 

67% 

% Cost  Burden  > 50% 

44% 

57% 

74% 

70% 

56% 

28% 

363o 

30”'o 

50% 

31  to  50%  AMI 

677 

799 

247 

1,129 

2.852 

654 

358 

1,012 

3,864 

% with  housing  problems 

63% 

88% 

79% 

91% 

833o 

6% 

26% 

l33o 

6434, 

% Cost  Burden  > 30% 

63% 

86% 

72% 

9l“'o 

81% 

63o 

23% 

1234, 

63% 

% Cost  Burden  > 50% 

1 8“'a 

40% 

27% 

6530 

4434, 

2% 

15% 

634, 

34% 

51  to  80%  AMI 

386 

832 

217 

1.465 

2.900 

440 

603 

1,043 

3,943 

% with  housing  problems 

39“'o 

55% 

72% 

783o 

66% 

8% 

13% 

1 Oo 

51% 

% Cost  Burden  > 30% 

39% 

52% 

45% 

77% 

63% 

8‘!'c 

1 1% 

1034, 

49“  0 

% Cost  Burden  > 50“''o 

6% 

5^0 

0% 

19% 

12% 

0% 

3% 

2% 

9“/o 

81  to  95%  AMI 

128 

824 

146 

I.I9I 

2,289 

373 

.586 

959 

3.248 

% with  housing  problems 

1 83'o 

20% 

71% 

54»/o 

41% 

0% 

1 ro 

734, 

3l”/o 

% Cost  Burden  > 30% 

18% 

I7“i. 

27% 

54«'o 

373o 

0“% 

8% 

5% 

28% 

% Cost  Burden  > 50% 

0“o 

0% 

0% 

2% 

1% 

0% 

0% 

034, 

]% 

>95%  AMI 

395 

3.066 

480 

4.397 

8,338 

776 

5,214 

5,990 

14,328 

% w ith  housing  problems 

0% 

7% 

47% 

16% 

14% 

0% 

7% 

6% 

Il“/o 

% Cost  Burden  > 30% 

0% 

4% 

0“/o 

1 63  0 

10% 

0% 

0 6?'o 

0.5% 

6% 

% Cost  Burden  > 50% 

O^'o 

0% 

O-'i 

0.2% 

0.1 3„ 

0% 

0.6% 

0.5% 

0.3% 

Total  Households** 

3.238 

6.520 

1.215 

9,299 

20,272 

3,093 

6,954 

10,047 

30,319 

% with  housing  problems 

51% 

34% 

64“o 

473o 

44% 

18% 

9% 

12% 

34“/o 

Estimated  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Housing  Needs -2000 

To  help  localities  estimate  current  housing  needs,  HUD  generated  local  2002  estimates  of 
the  number  of  households  by  income  bracket  and  household  type  by  applying  regional 
growth  trends  to  the  1990  CHAS  data.  For  simplicity,  HUD  assumed  no  change  in 
distribution  among  income  ranges  by  household  type  (e.g.  if  10%  of  elderly  owners  w ere 
low  income  in  1990,  it  assumed  10%  were  low  income  in  2002).  For  this  Plan,  we 
adjusted  the  HUD  estimates^^  replacing  three  growth  assumptions  for  1990-2002  with 
actual  2000  Census  data  for  Somerville.’^  We  also  corrected  an  error  in  the  1990  CHAS 
baseline  regarding  the  split  between  renter  and  owner  households.  These  adjustments 
resulted  in  the  following  estimate  of  the  number  of  households  in  Somerville  in  2000  by 
income  bracket  and  household  type. 
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Kslinialed  Number  of  Low-.  Moderate-  and  Upper  Income  Households  — 2000 


Renters 

Owners 

Total 

large 

All 

Elderly 

Small 

Related 

Other 

I&  2 

Related 

(5  or 

1 louse- 

Total 

Non- 

Total 

persons 

(2  to  4) 

more) 

holds 

Renters 

Elderly 

Elderly 

Owners 

Number  of  Households 

0to30°bAMI 

1 , 1 97 

974 

1 10 

1.435 

3.716 

791 

201 

992 

4.708 

31  to  50%  AMI 

501 

779 

217 

1.459 

2.956 

61 1 

334 

946 

3.901 

51  to  80%  AMI 

296 

811 

191 

1.897 

3.195 

415 

620 

1.035 

4.230 

Total  0-80%  AMI 

1,993 

2,564 

518 

4,792 

9,866 

1,818 

1,155 

2,973 

12,839 

81  to  95%  AMI 

109 

803 

128 

1,544 

2,584 

352 

570 

922 

3.506 

lllls>95%  AMI 

346 

2,989 

422 

5.692 

9,449 

777 

4.984 

5.761 

15.210 

Total  Households 

2,448 

6,356 

1,068 

12.027 

21,899 

2.947 

6.709 

9.656 

31,555 

Percentage  of  Households 

0 to  30%  AMI 

49% 

15% 

10% 

1 2% 

1 7% 

2T,o 

3% 

10% 

15% 

31  to  50%  AMI 

20% 

12% 

20% 

12% 

14% 

21% 

6% 

103  b 

123b 

51  to  80"o  AMI 

1 2% 

13% 

18% 

1 6% 

15% 

14ro 

9% 

103  b 

133b 

Total  0-80%  AMI 

81% 

40% 

48% 

40% 

45% 

62% 

18% 

31% 

41% 

81  to  95?b  AMI 

4% 

13“b 

12% 

l3Sb 

12% 

12% 

9% 

103b 

113b 

HHs>95%  AMI 

1 4"  0 

47% 

40% 

47% 

43% 

26% 

74”^ 

603b 

483b 

Total  Households 

1 00% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

1 00% 

lOO^b 

1003b 

Number  of  Low  Income  and  Moderate  Income  Mouseholds 

We  estimate  that  41%  of  Somerville  households  (12,839)  were  low  income  in  1999, 
down  from  42%  in  1989  but  up  slightly  in  numbers  (96  households).  Within  this  group, 
we  show  slightly  fewer  (down  228  or  5%)  extremely  low-income  (ELI)  households  than 
in  1989  and  slightly  more  very  low  income  (VLl)  and  low-income  (LI)  households  (up 
2%  and  7%  respectively).  Of  these  12,839  households,  we  estimate; 

• 4,708  are  extremely  low  income  (15%  of  all  Somerville  households) 

• 3,943  are  ver>'  low  income  (12%  of  all  Somerville  households),  and 

• 4, 1 96  are  low  income  ( 1 3%  of  all  Somer\  ille  households). 


We  estimate  that  1 1%  of  Somerville  households  (3,506)  were  moderate  income  (MI)  in 
1999,  about  the  same  percentage  as  in  1989,  though  the  number  rose  by  258  (8%).  We 
estimate  that  the  number  of  renter  households  rose  13%  (295)  while  the  number  of 
owners  fell  4%  (-37). 


fhe  following  table  shows  the  income  levels  for  ELI,  VLl,  LI  and  Ml  households  in 
2002.  Very  few  low-income  households  can  afford  units  renting  at  new  mover  rent  levels 
(the  Somerville  Housing  Authority  “payment  standard”  for  a two  bedroom  unit,  based  on 
the  estimated  40'^  percentile  new  mover  gross  rent  in  FY2002  is  $1,477). 
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2002  HUD  Area  Median  Income  (AMI)  Brnckels  and  ACfordahle  Housing  Cost  Range 


Uouse- 

hdlcJ 

size 

30% 

AMI 

(EU) 

50% 

AMI 

(VLI) 

80% 

AMI  (LI) 

95% 

AMI 

Federal 

Povert) 

Limit 

(FPL) 

LLI  Limit 
as  % of 
FPL 

Ma.\imum/month  can  afford  for  housing,  including  utilities, 
at  30“o  of  income 

Upper  Income  Limit  for  Bracket 

El  1 

VLI 

LI 

Ml 

1 

1 5.600 

25.900 

40.800 

49.200 

8.860 

1 76% 

$0-390 

$390-648 

$648-1.020 

$1,020-1.230 

2 

17,800 

29.700 

46.650 

56.450 

1 1.940 

149% 

$0-445 

$445-743 

$743-1.166 

$1.166-1.41 1 

3 

20.050 

33.400 

52.500 

63.450 

1 5.020 

1 33% 

$0-501 

$501-835 

$835-1.313 

$1,131-1.586 

4 

22.250 

37.100 

58.300 

70.500 

18.100 

123% 

$0-556 

$556-928 

$928-1.458 

$1,458-1.763 

5 

24.050 

40.050 

63.000 

76. 1 00 

2 1, 1 80 

1 14% 

$0-601 

$601-1.001 

$1,001-1.575 

$1,575-1.903 

6 

25.800 

43.050 

67.650 

81,800 

24.260 

106% 

$0-645 

$645-1.076 

$1,076-1.691 

$1,691-2.045 

Estimated  Incidence  of  Housing  Problems  - 2000  and  2002 

Estimating  the  incidence  of  housing  problems  in  2002  is  challenging,  especially  given  the 
rise  in  housing  costs  after  1999.  Census  data  indicates  that  the  total  number  of  renters 
with  cost  burdens  (paying  30%  or  more  of  income  for  housing)  declined  by  5%  between 
1 989  and  1 999,  while  the  number  of  cost-burdened  single-unit  homeowners  rose.  The 
number  of  renters  and  owners  li\  ing  in  overcrowded  units  also  rose.  For  this  plan,  we 
generated  estimates  of  the  number  of  households  with  housing  problems  assuming  the 
incidence  of  housing  problems  by  household  type  and  income  bracket  is  the  same  in  2002 

as  in  1989  for  low-income  households  (e.g.  if  10%  of  elderly  renters  were  extremely  low- 
income  in  1989,  we  assume  that  10%  are  ELI  today  and  if  25%  of  ELI  elderly  renters  had 
severe  cost  burdens  in  1 989.  we  assume  25%  have  se\  ere  cost  burdens  today). 


2002  Estimate  of  Housing  Problems  by  Income  Level 


Renters 

Total 

HHs 

No  Housing 
problems 

Housing 

problems 

pa\ 

>30% 

pa\  30- 
*49% 

pa\ 

50%+ 

% with 
housing 
problems 

"o  pa\ 
50%>+ 

0-30%  AMI 

3,716 

1,076 

2,640 

2.625 

455 

2.170 

71% 

58% 

31-50%  AMI 

2,956 

456 

2,500 

2.474 

1.063 

1.410 

85% 

48*''o 

51-80%  AMI 

3,195 

1,023 

2,172 

2.089 

1.679 

410 

68%o 

13% 

Subtotal 

9,867 

2.555 

7,312 

7.187 

3.197 

3,990 

74% 

40% 

Owners 

0-30%  AMI 

992 

418 

574 

574 

288 

286 

58% 

29% 

31-50%  AMI 

946 

833 

1 13 

103 

50 

53 

12% 

6% 

5l-80ot>AMI 

1,035 

921 

114 

101 

78 

23 

1 1% 

2% 

Subtotal 

2,973 

2172 

801 

778 

416 

362 

27% 

12% 

Total  0-80%  AMI 

12,839 

4,726 

8,113 

7.965 

3.613 

4,352 

63% 

34% 

1 990  CH AS 

12,743 

4,916 

7,827 

7,665 

3,516 

4,149 

60% 

33% 

% change 

1.2% 

-3.9 

3.7 

6.2% 

2.8«'o 

4.9% 

# change 

96 

-190 

286 

300 

97 

203 

We  estimate  that  one  quarter  (26%)  of  low-income  renter  households  (2,555)  and  almost 
three  quarters  (73%)  of  owners  did  not  have  housing  problems  as  defined  by  HUD  (cost 
burden,  overcrowding  or  incomplete  facilities)  in  2000.  It  is  likely  that  almost  all  the 
low-  income  renters  without  housing  problems  lived  in  subsidized  housing  or  received 
rental  assistance.  (Somerville  has  over  2,700  units  of  subsidized  rental  housing  built 
under  state  and  federal  programs  and  in  2000  several  hundred  more  households  had 
Section  8 tenant-ba.sed  rental  assistance.) 
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AtTordability  Problems 

W’e  estimate  that  8,1 13  low  income  households  had  housing  problems  in  2000.  Cost 
burden  (paying  30%  or  more  of  income  for  housing)  is  by  far  the  biggest  problem, 
affecting  98%  (7,965)  of  these  8,1 1 3 households,  up  300  households  (6%)  from  1989. 
fhe  other  2%o  (148)  have  overcrowding  problems  without  cost  burdens.  Renters  make  up 
90%  of  the  low-income  households  with  affordability  problems.  We  estimate  that  in 
2000: 

• 4.352  low  income  households  had  severe  cost  burdens  (3.990  renters.  362 

^,38 

owners) 

• 3,61 3 low  income  households  had  cost  burdens  ranging  between  30-49%  of 
income  (3197  renters  and  416  owners). 

• Renters  with  incomes  at  or  below  50%  AMI  make  up  90%o  of  all  households  with 
severe  cost  burdens  and  renters  M'ith  incomes  at  0-30%  AMI  make  up  over  half. 

• About  10%  of  households  with  affordability  problems  also  live  in  overcrowded 
units 

• A small  number  of  households  with  affordability  problems  also  live  in  units 
without  complete  plumbing  and/or  kitchen  facilities. 
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Fable  1 - Total  Number  of  Households  w ith  Housing  Problems  - 2000  Estimate 


ElderK 
1&  2 
persons 

Small 
Related 
(2  to  4) 

Large 
Related 
(5  or 
more) 

All 

Other 

lotal 

Renters 

l-lderh 
Ow  ners 

Small 
Related 
(2  to  4) 

Large 
Related 
(5  or 
more) 

All 

Other 

Total 
(4w  ners 

Total 

Households 

0 to  30%  AMI 

1.197 

974 

1 10 

1.435 

3.716 

791 

106 

6 

90 

992 

4,708 

with  any  housing  problems 

764 

690 

84 

1.101 

2,640 

449 

76 

- 

48 

574 

3,214 

Overcrowding 

- 

22 

57 

12 

91 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91 

Cost  burden  >30% 

759 

683 

81 

I.IOI 

2.625 

449 

76 

- 

48 

574 

3.199 

Cost  burden  30-49% 

229 

125 

- 

102 

455 

226 

27 

- 

35 

288 

743 

Cost  Burden  > 50% 

530 

559 

81 

1.000 

2.170 

223 

50 

- 

13 

286 

2.455 

31  to  50%  AMI 

501 

779 

217 

1.459 

2,956 

61  1 

218 

33 

83 

946 

3.901 

with  any  housing  problems 

317 

683 

172 

1.327 

2.500 

36 

56 

20 

- 

113 

2,613 

Overcrowding 

- 

82 

91 

13 

185 

- 

5 

13 

- 

18 

203 

Cost  burden  >30®'o 

317 

673 

157 

1.327 

2.474 

36 

51 

16 

- 

103 

2.577 

Cost  burden  30-49% 

226 

361 

98 

379 

1.063 

25 

9 

16 

- 

50 

1.113 

Cost  Burden  > 50% 

92 

312 

58 

949 

1.410 

1 1 

42 

- 

- 

53 

1.464 

51  to  80"/o  AMI 

296 

811 

191 

1.897 

3.195 

415 

250 

125 

245 

1.035 

4.230 

with  any  housing  problems 

116 

445 

138 

1.472 

2,172 

34 

21 

35 

24 

114 

2.287 

Overcrowding 

- 

58 

92 

6 

157 

- 

- 

13 

- 

13 

170 

Cost  burden  >30?'b 

116 

424 

86 

1,462 

2.089 

34 

21 

22 

24 

101 

2.190 

Cost  burden  30-49% 

98 

386 

86 

1.109 

1.679 

34 

17 

14 

13 

78 

1.757 

Cost  Burden  > 50% 

18 

38 

- 

354 

410 

- 

4 

8 

1 1 

23 

433 

Subtotal  0-80%  AMI 

1,993 

2,564 

518 

4,792 

9,866 

1,818 

573 

165 

418 

2,973 

12,839 

with  any  housing  problems 

1.198 

1.819 

395 

3.901 

7.313 

520 

153 

55 

72 

801 

8,113 

Cost  burden  >30% 

I.I93 

1.780 

324 

3.891 

7.187 

520 

149 

OO  1 

72 

778 

7.965 

Cost  burden  30-49% 

552 

871 

185 

1.589 

3.197 

285 

53 

30 

48 

416 

3.613 

Cost  Burden  > 50% 

640 

909 

139 

2.302 

3.990 

235 

96 

8 

24 

362 

4,352 

81  to95®/o  AMI 

109 

804 

128 

1.544 

2.584 

352 

308 

84 

178 

922 

3.506 

with  any  housing  problems 

20 

164 

91 

841 

1,116 

- 

27 

22 

13 

62 

1,178 

Overcrowding 

- 

25 

57 

- 

82 

- 

- 

22 

- 

22 

104 

Cost  burden  >30% 

20 

139 

34 

841 

1.033 

- 

21 

11 

13 

45 

1.078 

Cost  burden  30-49% 

3 

139 

34 

841 

1.016 

- 

21 

1 1 

13 

45 

1.061 

Cost  Burden  > 50“'b 

17 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

>95®/o  AMI 

346 

2.996 

424 

5.692 

9.449 

777 

2.672 

932 

1,381 

5,761 

15.210 

with  any  housing  problems 

- 

205 

200 

967 

1.372 

- 

115 

115 

107 

338 

L710 

Overcrowding 

- 

74 

184 

76 

334 

- 

30 

37 

10 

77 

411 

Cost  burden  >30”/o 

- 

131 

- 

891 

1.022 

- 

5 

20 

- 

25 

1,047 

Cost  burden  30-49% 

- 

131 

- 

879 

1.010 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.010 

Cost  Burden  > 50% 

- 

- 

- 

12 

12 

- 

5 

20 

- 

25 

37 

Total  Households 

2.448 

6.356 

1.068 

12,027 

21.899 

2.947 

3,552 

1.181 

1.976 

9.656 

31,555 
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Incidence  of  Housing  Problems  by  Income  Level  and  Tenure  As  detailed  in  Tabic  2 
below,  households  with  incomes  at  or  below  50%  of  median  have  a much  higher 
incidence  of  housing  problems  than  those  with  higher  incomes  and  renters  have  a much 
higher  incidence  than  owners: 

• Renters  71%  of  ELI  and  85%  of  VLI  renters  have  housing  problems,  compared  to 
68%  of  El  and  43%  of  moderate  income  (MI)  renters.  0\  er  half  (58%))  of  ELI  renters 
have  severe  cost  burdens,  compared  to  48%o  of  VEl,  13%o  of  LI  and  l%o  of  MI  renters. 
Owners  58%o  of  ELI  owners  have  housing  problems,  compared  to  12%o  (VLI).  1 I%o 
(LI)  and  7%o  (Ml)  of  owners  in  higher  income  brackets. 


Table  2 - Incidence  of  Housing  Problems  in  Somerville  by  Household  Type  — 2000  Estimate 


Renters 

Owners 

Total 

Household  b\  Type.  Income. 
& Housing  Problem 

Elderly 

1 & 2 
persons 

M97 

Small 
Related 
(2  to  4) 
974 

Large 
Related 
(5  01 
more) 

no 

All  Other 
Hou.se- 
holds 

1,435 

Total 

Renters 

Elderly 

Owners 

All 

Other 

Total 

Owners 

Renters 

and 

Owners 

Oto  30%  .AMI 

3,716 

791 

201 

992 

4708 

’’owith  housing  problems 

64®  b 

1\% 

76®/J 

11% 

719o 

51% 

6l®o 

58®'o 

68®b 

% Cost  Burden  > 30% 

63®o 

10% 

1A% 

11% 

71®'o 

51% 

61®/c 

58®'o 

68®b 

“o  Cost  Burden  > sO^b 

44”o 

51% 

74®/o 

70®o 

O 

00 

'Al 

28®  c 

31®a 

29®/o 

52®c 

31  to  50%  AMI 

501 

779 

217 

1 ,459 

2,956 

611 

335 

946 

3,901 

% with  housing  problems 

63®/o 

88% 

193'i 

9l®o 

859b 

6®'c 

26®'o 

12% 

61% 

% Cost  Burden  > 30% 

63®/a 

86^0 

12% 

91®o 

849'o 

69o 

20®/e 

12®o 

66% 

% Cost  Burden  > 50“^o 

18®o 

40®/b 

21% 

659o 

48®o 

2®/o 

139o 

6®o 

38®/c 

51  to  80%  AMI 

296 

811 

191 

1,897 

3,195 

415 

620 

1,035 

4,230 

% w ith  housing  problems 

39®b 

55®/o 

12% 

78®c 

68®/o 

8®b 

13®o 

ll»/o 

54®/o 

“b  Cost  Burden  > 30‘’b 

39®b 

52®/fl 

45®/o 

11% 

65®o 

8®o 

1 l®/o 

I0®/o 

52®/c 

% Cost  Burden  > SiP  'o 

6®o 

5®4 

09  b 

1 9®/o 

l3®/o 

0®o 

4®c 

2®/o 

I0®b 

Subtotal  - 0-80%  AMI 

1,993 

2,564 

518 

4,792 

9,866 

1,818 

1,155 

2,973 

12,839 

% with  housing  problems 

60®o 

7l®/o 

76% 

8l®o 

749o 

29®b 

24®'n 

21% 

63®b 

% Cost  Burden  > 30'!  b 

60% 

69% 

639b 

8l“o 

13% 

29®o 

229  c 

26®o 

62% 

% Cost  Burden  > 50% 

32% 

36% 

21% 

48% 

40®o 

I3®/o 

I l°o 

l29o 

34°/o 

81  to  95%  AMI 

109 

804 

128 

1.544 

2,584 

352 

570 

922 

3,506 

% w ith  housing  problems 

18®^ 

209/0 

1\% 

54®'o 

43®b 

09o 

I l®0 

1% 

34®/o 

% Cost  Burden  > 30% 

18®b 

1 1% 

21% 

54®b 

40®o 

0®/o 

8®/c 

5®/fl 

31®b 

®b  Cost  Burden  > 50®/b 

1 6®  0 

0% 

0% 

0»o 

1®C 

0®/o 

0®o 

0®n 

6 

d 

>95%  AMI 

346 

2,996 

424 

5,692 

9,449 

111 

4,984 

5,761 

15,210 

% with  housing  problems 

0% 

7®/o 

47®^ 

l6®o 

1 4®  0 

0®o 

1% 

6®o 

11®0 

% Cost  Burden  > 30% 

0®o 

4®b 

09b 

l6®o 

1 1®C 

0®/o 

0.6®/o 

0.4®/o 

7®b 

% Cost  Burden  > 50% 

0®b 

0®b 

0®/b 

0.2®/o 

0.1®o 

0®c 

0.6®o 

0.4®/c 

0.2®/o 

Total  Hou-seholds 

2,448 

6,356 

1.068 

12,027 

21,899 

2,947 

6,709 

9,656 

31,555 

% with  housing  problems 

50®'b 

34®-o 

64®'o 

47®b 

459  c 

189o 

10®/o 

l29o 

35®/o 

Characteristics  of  Households  with  Housing  Problems  As  detailed  in  Table  3 below,  the 
profile  of  low'-income  households  with  problems  varies  by  tenure.  The  majority  (84%o)  of 
renter  households  with  problems  are  non-elderly:  53%o  are  unrelated  households  and 
individuals  living  alone,  while  30%  are  families.  Only  16%o  are  elderly  1 and  2 person 
households.  Among  owners,  65%o  are  elderly  and  26%o  are  non-elderly  families. 
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Table  3 - 2000  Estimated  Distribution  of  Housing  Problems  by 


Households  with  Mousing 
Problems 

FIderlv 
I&  2 
persons 

Small 
Related 
(2  to  4) 

Large 
Related  (5 
or  more) 

All 

Other 

lotal 

Renters 

FIderh 
Ow  tiers 

Small 
Related 
(2  to  4) 

1 arge 
Related 
(5  or 
more ) 

All 

Other 

1 otal 
Ow  tiers 

lotal 

Households 

with 

problems 

(tlo30%  AMI 

764 

690 

84 

1,101 

2,640 

449 

76 

- 

48 

574 

3.214 

with  housing  problems 

29% 

26% 

3% 

42% 

100% 

78% 

13% 

0% 

8“'o 

1 009'o 

3.214 

Overcrowding 

0% 

25% 

63% 

13% 

100% 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

91 

Cost  burden  >30% 

29% 

26% 

3% 

42% 

100% 

78% 

13% 

0“/o 

894, 

1 009., 

3.199 

Cost  burden  30-49% 

50% 

27% 

0% 

22% 

100% 

78% 

9% 

0“'o 

12% 

10091, 

743 

Cost  Burden  > 50% 

24% 

26% 

4% 

46”)> 

100% 

78% 

1 7% 

0“o 

4%, 

1 00% 

2.455 

31  to  50%  MFI 

317 

683 

172 

1,327 

2.500 

36 

56 

20 

- 

113 

2,613 

with  housing  problems 

13% 

27% 

7% 

53% 

100% 

32% 

50% 

1 S'l'o 

O9'o 

10094, 

2.613 

Overcrowding 

0% 

44“4, 

49% 

7% 

100% 

OIT. 

27% 

73% 

0% 

1 00% 

203 

Cost  burden  >30% 

13% 

27% 

6% 

54% 

100% 

35% 

49% 

15% 

0% 

100% 

2.577 

Cost  burden  30-49% 

2 1 O'o 

34'!o 

9% 

36% 

100% 

50"-o 

18% 

3291, 

0% 

10094 

I.II3 

Cost  Burden  > 50% 

7% 

22% 

4% 

67% 

100% 

2l‘>'o 

79% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

1.464 

51  to  80%  MFI 

1 16 

445 

138 

1,472 

2.172 

34 

21 

35 

24 

114 

2.287 

w ith  housing  problems 

5% 

21% 

6% 

68% 

100% 

30% 

18% 

3l9o 

2194, 

1009o 

2.287 

Overcrowding 

0% 

37% 

59% 

4% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

1 00% 

0% 

100% 

170 

Cost  burden  >30% 

6'?'o 

20% 

4% 

70% 

100% 

34% 

21% 

229'o 

249o 

10094 

2.190 

Cost  burden  30-49% 

6% 

23% 

5% 

66% 

100% 

44% 

22% 

18% 

16% 

100% 

1.757 

Cost  Burden  > 50% 

4%, 

9% 

0% 

86% 

100% 

0% 

1 8% 

34% 

48% 

1009o 

433 

Subtotal  0-80%  IMFI 

1,198 

1,819 

395 

3,901 

7,313 

520 

153 

55 

72 

801 

8,113 

with  housing  problems 

16% 

25ro 

5% 

53% 

100% 

65% 

19% 

7% 

99-1, 

10094 

8.1 13 

Overcrowding 

0% 

38% 

55% 

7% 

100% 

0% 

16% 

84% 

094, 

1 00% 

465 

Cost  burden  >30% 

l7'’'o 

25% 

5% 

54% 

100% 

67% 

19% 

5% 

994 

1 00% 

7.965 

Cost  burden  30-49% 

17% 

27% 

6% 

50% 

100% 

69% 

13% 

7% 

12% 

1 009o 

3.613 

Cost  Burden  > 50“o 

16% 

23% 

3% 

58% 

100% 

65% 

26% 

2% 

7% 

1 009o 

4.352 

81  to  95%  MFI 

20 

164 

91 

841 

1.116 

- 

27 

22 

13 

62 

1,178 

with  housing  problems 

2% 

15% 

8% 

75Vo 

100% 

0"b 

44% 

359-1, 

2194 

1 0094 

1.178 

Overcrowding 

O-’o 

3I%> 

69% 

OVo 

100% 

0% 

0% 

1 00% 

091, 

1 0094 

104 

Cost  burden  >30% 

2% 

13% 

3% 

81% 

100% 

0% 

47% 

2491, 

29% 

10094 

1.078 

Cost  burden  30-49% 

0% 

l4”-o 

3% 

83% 

100% 

0% 

47% 

24% 

29% 

10094 

1.061 

Cost  Burden  > 50% 

I00“.o 

0% 

090 

100% 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

1 1 o iisehold  Tv  pe 


Overcrowding 

While  overcrowding  affects  a relatively  small  percentage  of  all  Somerville  households 
(5%),  it  is  widespread  among  family  households  with  5 or  more  persons  and  has 
increased  in  the  past  decade.  In  2000,  5%  of  all  Somerville  households  lived  in 
overcrowded  units  (more  than  1 person  per  room),  up  from  4%  in  1990.^^  The  number  of 
overcrowded  households  rose  32%  to  1,549.  Most  (85%)  overcrowded  households  are 
renters  and  about  two-thirds  are  large  families  (5+  persons).  Overcrowding  rates  are 
much  higher  among  minority  householders  -ranging  from  10%  to  24%,  presumably  in 
part  because  a higher  percentage  live  in  large  related  households  than  do  non-minority 
householders. 
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Overcrowded  Households  - 2000  and  1990 


I 2000 

1 1990 

Change  1990-2000 

Household  Tenure 

Owner 

Renter: 

Total 

Owner 

Renter 

Total 

Owner 

Renter 

Total  Households 

9.663 

21.892 

31-555 

9.398 

20.92 1 

30.319 

265 

971 

Number  of  Overcrow  ded  HHs 

1 01  to  1 50  occupants  per  room 

210 

866 

1.076 

132 

665 

797 

78 

201 

1 5 1 to  2 00  occupants  per  room 

41 

370 

411 

34 

243 

277 

7 

127 

2 01  or  more  occupants  per  room 

0 

62 

62 

10 

90 

100 

-10 

-28 

Total  Overcrowded 

251 

1.298 

1,549 

176 

998 

1,174 

75 

300 

Percent  of  llfls  that  are  Overcrow  ded 

1. 01  to  1 50 

2.2TJ 

4.0% 

3.4% 

1 .4% 

3.2% 

2,6% 

151  to  2 00 

0.4% 

1.7% 

1.3% 

0.4% 

1.2% 

0.9% 

2 01  or  more 

0.0% 

0.3% 

0 2% 

0. 1 % 

0.4% 

0.3% 

Total  Overcrowded 

2.6% 

5.9% 

4.9% 

1.9% 

4,8% 

3.8% 

We  estimate  that  about  half  of  Somerv  ille's  overcrowded  households  are  low  income  (775)  anc 
that  most  also  have  affordability  problems.  (In  1990,  99%  of  overcrowded  low  income 
households  also  had  affordability  problems  and  60%  of  large  related  households  with 
affordability  problems  were  also  overcrowded). 

Overcrowding  continues  to  be  particularly  a problem  among  large  related  households  at 
all  incoiue  levels.  In  1990,  45%  of  all  large  related  households  were  overcrowded  and 
overcrowding  rates  for  low  income  households  (4.8%  renter,  1.2%  owner)  were  only 
slightly  higher  than  for  non-low-income  households  (renter  4.1%,  owner  1.6%), 


Overcrowding  by  Household  Type  and  Income  - 1990CH.AS 


Income  range 

ElderK 

1&2 

persons 

Small 
Related  (2 
to  4) 

Large 

Related 

(5+) 

All 

Other 

HHs 

Total 

Renters 

Elderly 
1&  2 
persons 

Small 
Related 
(2  to  4) 

Large 

Related 

(5+) 

All 

Other 

HHs 

Total 

Owners 

Grand 

Total 

Number  of  overcrowded  Households 

0-30%  .AMI 

- 

23 

65 

9 

97 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

97 

3 1-50%  .AMI 

- 

84 

103 

10 

197 

- 

6 

15 

- 

21 

218 

51-80%  AMI 

- 

60 

105 

5 

170 

- 

- 

15 

- 

15 

185 

Total  low  income 

- 

167 

273 

24 

464 

- 

6 

30 

- 

36 

500 

81-95%  AMI 

- 

26 

65 

- 

91 

- 

- 

25 

- 

25 

1 16 

>95%  AMI 

- 

76 

208 

59 

343 

- 

37 

42 

6 

85 

428 

Total  households 

- 

269 

546 

83 

898 

- 

43 

97 

6 

146 

1.044 

Overcrowding  rate 

0-30%  AMI 

- 

2,3“.'o 

52.0% 

0,8%o 

2.5%o 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.0%o 

31-50%  AMI 

- 

10.5"/o 

4l.7%o 

0.9?A 

6.9%o 

- 

2.2%o 

39.-5%o 

- 

2.1%o 

5.6%o 

51-80%  AMI 

- 

7.2% 

48.4%o 

0.3%o 

5.9%o 

- 

- 

10.6% 

- 

1 .4% 

4.7%o 

Total  low  income 

- 

6.3%o 

46.3%. 

0.6%o 

4.8%, 

- 

0.8%o 

16.0%, 

- 

T2%o 

3.9%o 

81-95%  AMI 

- 

3.2%, 

44.5%. 

- 

4.0%o 

- 

0.0% 

26.0%, 

- 

2.6% 

3.6%o 

>95%  AMI 

- 

2.5%) 

43.3%, 

1 .3%o 

4.l%o 

- 

1.1%, 

4.0%o 

0.7%, 

1 4% 

3.0%o 

Total 

- 

4.1%o 

44,9%o 

0.9%, 

4.4%o 

- 

1.0%, 

1.2% 

0.5%o 

T5%o 

3.4%, 

Ov  ercrow  ded  as  % of  all  HHs  w ith  housing  problems 

0-30%  AMI 

- 

3.2%o 

67.7% 

1.1%, 

3,6%o 

- 

0.0%o 

* 

- 

0.0%o 

2.9%, 

31-50%  AMI 

- 

12.0%o 

52.6%, 

T0%o 

8.4%o 

- 

8.7% 

65.2% 

* 

16.0%o 

8.8%o 

51-80%  AMI 

- 

13.l%o 

66.9%, 

0.4%, 

8.9%o 

- 

0.0%, 

31.5% 

- 

12.8%o 

9.2% 

Total  low  income 

- 

8.9%. 

60.8%, 

0.8%o 

6.7%, 

- 

3.2%, 

47.6%, 

- 

4.2%o 

6.4%o 

81-95%  AMI 

- 

0.0%o 

0.4%, 

0.0%, 

0.0%o 

* 

0.0%, 

T0%o 

- 

0.0%o 

0.0%o 

>95%.  AMI 

♦ 

36.2% 

92.0%, 

1.9% 

29.0%o 

♦ 

26.1% 

32.1%o 

9.0%o 

25.0%o 

28.1%o 

Total  households 

- 

12.0% 

70.l%o 

l.9%o 

9.9%o 

- 

1 i.8%0 

44.3%o 

5.0%, 

116% 

10.1% 

Substandard  housing 

The  2000  Census  data  on  substandard  housing  is  limited  to  counts  of  the  number  of  units 
that  lack  full  kitchen  facilities  (refrigerator,  stove  and  sink  in  unit)  or  lack  full  plumbing 
facilities  (toilet  and  bath  or  shower  in  unit).  By  these  limited  measures,  substandard 
housing  is  not  a major  problem  in  Somerville. 
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According  to  the  Census.  157  units  lacked  full  plumbing  facilities  (0.5%  of  all  occupied 
units)  and  1 19  units  (0.4%  of  all  occupied  units)  lacked  full  kitchen  facilities  but  we  have 
no  infomiation  on  the  total  number  of  units  with  one  or  both  of  these  problems,  nor  do  we 
have  information  on  the  ineome  levels  of  their  occupants  or  their  incidence  of 
affordability  problems,  fhese  percentages  are  below  the  statewide  average.  The 
majority  of  these  units  ( 1 50  and  1 02  respectively)  were  rental  units,  including  over  55 
SRO  units.  For  reasons  that  are  not  clear,  the  number  of  units  without  eomplete 
plumbing  facilities  has  risen  since  1990  (from  57  from  157)  while  the  number  lacking  full 
kitchen  facilities  fell  (from  181  to  1 19). 

Low  Income  Housing  Needs  by  Income,  Tenure  and  Household  Type-  2000  Estimate 

Our  estimates  indicate  that  extremely  low-  and  very  low-income  households  continue  to 
have  the  highest  incidenee  of  problems  (68%)  followed  by  households  with  incomes 
ranging  from  51-80%  AMI  (their  incidence  is  53%).  Within  each  bracket,  renters  have  a 
higher  incidence  of  problems  than  owners.  Among  renters,  non-elderly  non-family 
households,  including  individuals  li\  ing  alone  form  the  largest  group  of  households  w ith 
problems.  Among  owners,  elderly  owners  are  the  largest  group  among  extremely  low 
income  owners,  while  non-elderly  households  predominate  among  households  with 
incomes  3 1 -80%  AMI. 

Extremely  Low  Income  Households  (0-30%  MFI) 

We  estimate  that  Somerville  had  about  4.708  extremely  low  income  (ELI)  households  in 
2000,  including  3.71 6 renter  households'*'^  and  that  two-thirds  (3,214)  had  housing 
problems,  including  3.199  with  cost  burdens.  Half  (52%)  had  severe  eost  burdens.  I he 
majority  (82%)  are  renters.  The  3214  households  include: 

• 2170  renter  households  with  severe  cost  burdens  (58%  of  all  ELI  renters) 

• 286  homeowners  with  severe  cost  burdens  (29%  of  all  ELI  owners) 

• 455  renters  paying  30-49%  of  income  for  housing  (12%  of  all  ELI  renters) 

• 288  owners  paying  30-49%  of  income  for  housing  (30%  of  all  ELI  owners) 

Among  ELI  renters  with  problems,  42%  are  non-elderly  unrelated  households  (including 
individuals  living  alone),  up  from  31%  in  1990;  29%  are  elderly  1 and  2 person 
households  (down  from  39%  as  a result  of  Somerville’s  loss  of  elderly  renters)  and  29% 
are  non-elderly  families.  Among  ELI  owners  with  problems,  78%  are  elderly  (down 
from  80%  in  1990),  13%  are  non-elderly  small  families  (down  from  15%)  and  8%  are 
non-family  households  (up  from  5%) 

Very  Low  Income  Households  (31-50%  AMI) 

We  estimate  that  3,901  Somerville  households  were  very  low  income  (VLI)  in  2000  and 
that  2,613  (67%)  have  housing  problems.  The  vast  majority  (85%)  of  VLI  renters  have 
housing  problems  and  renters  constitute  96%  of  all  VLI  households  with  housing 
problems.  The  2,613  VLI  households  with  problems  include: 

• 1,41 1 renters  with  severe  cost  burdens  (48%  of  all  VLI  renters) 

• 1,063  renters  paying  30-39%  of  income  for  rent  (37%) 

• 113  owners  (53  with  severe  cost  burdens  and  50  paying  30-39%  of  income) 
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Of  the  VLI  renter  households  with  problems.  1,327  (53%)  are  non-family  households, 
ineluding  people  living  alone;  855  (34%)  are  families  (7%  are  large),  and  3 1 7 are  elderly 
( 1 3%).  Relatively  few  VLI  owners  (12%)  have  problems  and  only  6%  have  severe  cost 
burdens.  Of  the  1 13  owners  with  problems,  36  are  elderly  and  76  are  non-elderly 
families  (20  large). 

Low  Income  Households  (51-80%  MFI) 

We  estimate  that  4,230  Somerville  households  were  low  income  (LI)  in  2000  and  that 
54%o  (2.287)  have  housing  problems.  Of  these.  95%  are  renters.  I'he  2.287  households 
with  problems  include: 

• 410  renters  with  severe  cost  burdens  ( 1 3%  of  all  LI  renters) 

• 1679  renters  paying  30-49%  of  their  income  for  housing  (53%  of  all  LI  renters) 

• 114  owners  with  affordability  problems  (23  with  severe  cost  burdens  and  78  paying 
30-49%) 

Among  the  2,1 72  renters  with  problems,  68%  are  non-family  households  and  people 
living  alone,  27%  are  families  (6%  are  large  families),  and  5%  are  elderly.  Among  1 14 
owners  with  problems,  49%  are  families  (3 1 % are  large  families),  30%  are  elderly  and 
2 1 % are  unrelated  households. 

Housing  Needs  By  Tenure  (Renters  vs.  Ow  ners) 

Renter  Problems  Over  two-thirds  of  Somerville  households  were  renters  in  2000. 
including  an  estimated  77%  of  low-income  households.  As  noted  above,  renters  have  a 
much  higher  incidence  of  housing  problems  than  homeowners  across  all  income  brackets 
and  make  up  92%  of  the  low  and  moderate-income  households  with  severe  cost  burdens. 

• Affordability  is  the  biggest  problem  facing  low-income  renters  (while  10%  also  suffer 
from  overcrowding,  most  of  those  overcrowded  households  are  also  rent-burdened). 

• Low  vacancy  rates  have  led  to  housing  insecurity  for  renters,  especially  low-income 
renters.  Most  renters  in  Somerville  are  “tenants  at  wilLL  meaning  either  party  can 
terminate  the  rental  agreement  on  30  days  notice  without  cause  and  that  owners  can 
raise  the  rent  with  30  days  notice.  Many  renter  households  received  very  large 
increases  in  2001,  during  a period  of  rapid  rent  inflation,  and  others  had  their  leases 
terminated  as  owners  sold  their  properties  or  converted  them  to  condominiums.  The 
same  high  rents  and  low  vacancy  rates  make  it  difficult  for  low-income  renters  to 
locate  and  afford  similar  or  better  units,  to  compete  for  such  units  against  higher 
income  households  and  to  accumulate  the  funds  needed  to  move  into  a unit  (the 
combined  cost  of  a security  deposit  and  first  and  last  month’s  rent  can  exceeds 
$5000). 

• High  rent  burdens  also  make  it  difficult  to  save  for  a down  payment.  High  purchase 
prices  further  exacerbate  the  challenge  facing  low  and  moderate-income  renters  who 
want  to  become  homeowners. 

Homeowner  problems  As  with  renters,  affordability  is  the  most  common  problem 
homeowners  face,  followed  by  overcrowding  (mainly  a problem  for  larger  families). 
Two-thirds  of  the  homeowners  with  affordability  problems  are  elderly. 
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In  1989.  according  to  CHAS  data.  1 1 .3%  of  all  owner-occupants,  including  owners  of 
multi-unit  properties,  paid  30%  or  more  of  their  income  for  ownership  costs  and  4.2% 
had  severe  cost  burdens.  Affordability  was  a bigger  problem  in  1 989  for  owners  of 
single-unit  properties,  including  condominiums,  other  owner-occupants:  24%  of  owners 
of  single-unit  properties  paid  were  cost  burdened  compared  to  7%  of  owner-occupants  of 
multi-unit  properties. 

Cost  burden  trends  2000  Census  data  on  ownership  affordahility  problems  is  limited, 
since  data  released  so  far  is  only  available  for  owner-occupants  of  single-unit  properties. 
In  2000,  only  28%  of  Somerville  owner-occupants  had  single-unit  properties  (2.712),  up 
from  26%  (2,436)  in  1990.  Among  single-unit  owner-occupants: 

• 69%  had  mortgages,  up  from  60%  in  1 989  and  of  those  with  mortgages.  1 8%  also 
had  a second  mortgage  or  home  equity  loan. 

• the  percentage  paying  30%  or  more  for  ownership  costs  rose  from  24%  to  27%. 

• the  percentage  paying  35%  or  more  rose  from  1 8.8%  (458)  to  21.4%  (558) 

• citywide,  the  percentage  with  very  high  cost  burdens  (paying  40%  or  more  of 
income  for  ownership  costs)  was  16%  (443)  overall  and  1 7%  among  owners  with 
mortgages  (316).  Eleven  percent  (310  owners),  paid  50%  or  more  of  their  income 
for  housing. 

• the  incidence  of  high  ownership  cost  burdens  varies  tremendously  by 
neighborhood.  According  to  the  2000  Census,  there  were  7 census  block  groups 
(of  67  cit\'\vide)  where  at  least  40%  of  the  single-unit  owners  had  cost  burdens  of 
40%  or  more  and  in  some  cases  100%  of  the  single-unit  ow  ners  had  such  burden 
levels.  While  these  7 block  groups  contained  only  13%  of  all  owners  w ith 
mortgages,  they  contained  40%  of  the  owners  (127)  citywide  with  mortgages  who 
had  burdens  of  40%  or  more. 

We  estimate  that  801  low-income  owners  had  housing  problems  in  2000,  including  778 
with  affordability  problems.  Of  these  778: 

• 416  had  cost  burdens  of  30-49%  (including  285  elderly  owners  and  1 3 1 others) 

• 362  had  cost  burdens  of  50%  or  more  (including  235  elderly  owners  and  127 


others) 


We  estimate  another  64  moderate-income  owner-occupants  have  housing  problems, 
including  45  with  cost  burdens  of  30-49%  (none  elderly). 
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HIM)  requires  jurisdictions  to  assess  the  housing  and/or  supportive  service  needs  of  the 
elderly,  persons  with  disabilities  (e.g.  mental,  physical,  developmental,  persons  with 
IIIWAIDS  and  their  families)  and  persons  with  alcohol  or  other  drug  addiction  and 
describe  their  supporti\  e housing  needs. 


Housing  Needs  of  Elderly 

Idderly  residents  have  a higher  incidence  of  housing  problems  than  younger  residents 
because  of  their  relatively  lower  incomes,  though  as  discussed  previously,  some  studies 
suggest  that  lIUD's  30%-of-income  standard  overstates  elderly  affordability  problems. 
Unlike  younger  households,  however,  elderly  households  are  more  likely  to  need  services 
to  help  them  to  continue  living  independently.  This  need  is  not  rejected  in  CHAS  data. 


As  noted  earlier,  the  number  of  Somerville  householders  age  65  and  above  fell  by  16.5% 

( 1 ,006)  in  the  past  decade  to  5,395  in  2000  (a  householder  is  the  person  whose  name  is  on 
the  title  or  lease).  The  decline  in  renter  householders  (862  or  26%)  was  four  times  the 
decline  in  ow  ners  (204  or  6%).  As  a result,  a majority  of  elderly  householders  are  owners 
(55%)  rather  than  renters  (45%). 


Tenure  of  Elderly  Householders  (Age  65  or  above)  - 1 990  and  2000 


1990 

2000 

Change 

” o Change 

Renter 

3.310 

2,448 

-862 

-26.0% 

Owner 

3.131 

2.947 

-204 

-6  5?/o 

I otal 

6.461 

5,395 

-1.006 

-16  5% 

% Rent 

5 1 .2% 

45.4% 

% Ow  n 

48  8% 

54  6% 

The  biggest  drop  was  among  residents  between  the  ages  of  65-74  - their  numbers  fell  by 
22%  (1.135  persons)  while  the  number  of  residents  aged  75-84  declined  by  10%  (3 13)  to 
2.394  and  the  number  age  85  and  above  rose  15%  (143  people)  to  1,106. 


Somerville's  Elderly  Population  by  Age  Group  - 1990  and  2000 


Age  Group 

1990 

2000 

1990-2000% 

Change 

1990-2000 

Change 

To  of  1990 
population 

% of 2000 
population 

55  to  64 

5.818 

4.773 

-18.0% 

-1045 

7.6% 

6.2% 

65  to  74 

5,194 

4.059 

-21.9% 

-1 135 

6.8% 

5.2% 

75-84 

3247 

2934 

-9.6% 

-313 

4.3% 

3.8% 

85  or  older 

963 

1 106 

-H4.8% 

143 

1 .3% 

1 .4%, 

Subtotal  65-t- 

9.404 

8.099 

-13.9% 

-1.305 

12.3% 

10.5% 

Low  and  Moderate  Income  Needs  We  estimate  that  70%  of  Somerville's  elderly  householders 
(5,395)  are  low-income  (81%  of  elderly  renters  and  61%  of  elderly  owners)  and  that  another 
8.5%  (461 ) are  moderate  income  (4.5%  of  renters  and  12%  of  owners). 
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Hidcrh  Houschokiers  Tenure  2000 


Aae  Group 

Own 

Rent 

Total 

% Rent 

65  to  74 

1503 

1095 

2598 

42.1% 

75-84 

1098 

961 

2059 

46.7% 

85  or  older 

346 

392 

738 

53.1”o 

SubloKil  65+ 

2947 

2448 

5395 

45  4% 

We  estimate  that  45%  of  Somerville's  low-income  elderly  households  (795  renters  and 
1 298  owners)  have  no  housing  problems  as  defined  by  f lUD.  For  renters,  this  is 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  Somerville  has  about  800  units  of  subsidized  housing 
specifically  reserved  for  elderly  households. 

It  should  be  noted  that  CHAS  and  Census  data  do  not  capture  problems  with  substandard 
housing  other  than  lacking  full  kitchen  or  plumbing  facilities.  However,  the  City  has  a 
rehabilitation  loan  program,  funded  by  HOME  and  CDBG  grants,  that  offers  deferred 
payment  loans  to  bring  properties  up  to  code  and  also  provides  forgivable  loans  for  heat 
system  repairs.  The  majority  of  borrowers  are  elderly  . 

Elderly  with  Housing  Problems  We  estimate  that  1,71 8 low-income  elderly  households 
had  housing  problems  in  2000  (1.198  renters  and  520  owners).  Among  moderate-income 
households,  an  estimated  1 16  had  problems  (all  renters).  Of  the  1,718  low  income 
households  with  problems: 

• 640  renters  and  235  owners  had  sev  ere  cost  burdens 

• 553  renters  and  285  owners  paid  30-49%  of  their  income  for  housing, 
fhis  is  consistent  with  the  2000  Census,  which  found  that  1,303  elderly  renter 
householders  at  all  income  levels  were  cost  burdened,  including  230  paying  between  30 
and  35%  and  1,073  paying  35%  or  more. 

Despite  the  high  number  of  cost-burdened  elderly  households,  hoM'ever,  Somerville 
Housing  Authority  waiting  list  data  shows  relatively  limited  demand  for  subsidized 
elderly  housing.  The  Housing  Authority  maintains  separate  waiting  lists  for  its  public 
and  state-funded  elderly/disabled  housing.  As  of  January  2003,  it  reported  about  33 
elderly  Somerville  resident  households  on  its  waiting  list  for  state  public  housing  and  1 86 
on  its  waiting  list  for  federal  public  housing.  Currently,  the  average  wait  for  an  elderly 
household  is  0-6  months. 

Inventory  of  subsidized  housing  for  the  elderly  Somerville’s  stock  of  subsidized 
housing  for  elderly  residents  includes  1,294  units  for  the  elderly  and  disabled,  including 
over  800  units  specifically  reserved  for  the  elderly.  This  inventory  includes; 

• 206  units  in  three  federal  public  housing  developments  for  the  elderly  and  disabled 
only  (Weston  Manor,  Brady  Towers  and  Highland  Gardens)  — all  one-bedroom  units. 
Eighty  percent  (80%)  of  the  units  in  each  development  (a  total  of  164  units)  are 
reserved  for  elderly  tenants  (age  62  or  older);  the  remaining  20%  are  for  non-elderly 
disabled  households 

• 526  units  of  state-funded  public  housing  for  the  elderly  and  disabled  in  six 
developments  (including  41  units  under  long  temi  lease  at  Clarendon  Hill  Towers,  a 
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I lUD-siibsidizcd  pri\  ate  development).  Of  these  433  are  reserved  specifically  for 
elderly  households  and  24  more  are  for  elderly  or  disabled  households.'^' 

• 73  units  in  an  assisted  living  residence  (VNA  Assisted  Li\  ing  Residence),  and 

• 562  units  in  other  subsidized  developments  for  the  elderly  and  disabled. 


.Availability  of  Supportive  Housing  and  Serv  ices  As  noted  above,  Somerville  has 
almost  8.100  residents  age  65  and  older,  including  4.040  residents  aged  75  and  above 
( 1 ,1 06  aged  85  and  above).  Almost  half  (46%  or  just  under  3.600)  have  at  least  one 
disability  according  to  the  2000  Census,  including  856  with  self-care  disabilities. 
Currently,  many  residents  recei\’e  assistance  in  their  homes  through  Somerville- 
Cambridge  Elder  Services.  In  addition.  Somerville  has  379  beds  in  rest  homes,  nursing 
homes  and  assisted  living  facilities  for  elders.  Local  service  providers  estimate  the 
unmet  demand  for  affordable  assisted  living  beds  at  100. 

Inventory  of  Assisted  Liv  ing  Facilities.  Nursing  and  Rest  Homes  Somerv  ille’s 
supportive  housing  supply  for  the  elderly  has  grown  in  the  past  decade.  While  the  city 
lost  59  nursing  home  and  rest  home  beds  in  the  early  1990s  due  to  the  closing  of  smaller 
facilities,  it  has  gained  207  units  of  supportive  housing  in  the  past  two  years.  In  2000,  the 
Somerville  Visiting  Nurse  Association  (VNA)  opened  a state  of  the  art,  newly 
constructed,  97  unit  assisted  living  facility  on  an  abandoned,  blighted  former  industrial 
site.  The  VNA  residence  includes  73  affordable  units  (49  for  elders  at  or  below  50%  of 
AMI  and  24  for  those  at  or  below  60%  of  AMI).  In  addition,  in  2001 . the  State  began  an 
on-site  supportive  housing  program  at  Properzi  Manor,  a 1 10-unit  elderly/  disabled  public 
housing  development,  to  create  an  assisted  li\  ing  level  of  care  through  24  hour  staffing,  a 
noontime  lunch  program,  and  access  to  homemaking  and  personal  care  services. 

Due  to  the  closure  of  the  two  Level  IV  residential  care  facilities  in  Somerville,  the 
Somerville  Home  has  become  an  increasingly  important  resource  to  the  City  for  hospital 
discharge  planners,  community-based  agencies,  and  other  referral  sources  seeking  a safe 
residential  setting  that  provides  supportive  services  for  low  and  moderate-income 
residents  who  have  special  needs.  Renovations  that  will  enhance  the  safety,  comfort  and 
quality  of  care  for  elderly  residents  are  planned  for  the  76  year  old  residential  care 
facility.  The  Somerville  Home  serves  low  and  moderate-income  elders  in  a pleasant 
home-like  environment,  helping  them  to  avoid  or  delay  costly  nursing  home  placements. 
The  approved  renovation  plan  represents  a good  long-term  investment  to  the  City 
compared  with  the  considerable  expense  of  building  and  equipping  new  affordable 
housing  with  the  same  services.  The  Somerville  Home  has  provided  needed  services  to 
under-served  elderly  for  many  years.  The  Somerville  Home  fills  an  important  niche  in 
residential  options  for  the  elderly.  Their  intention  is  to  strengthen  the  Home’s  position  as 
an  affordable  residential  alternative  for  elderly  who  do  not  need  more  intensive  long  term 
care  services. 
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Assisted  Living  Facililies.  Nursing  and  Rest  Homes  in  Somcnille 


lacility 

Program  Summary 

Beds 

Somerville  VNA 

Assisted  living  in  serv  ice  enriched  housing  for  frail  elders 

97 

Chandler  Manor  Rest  Home 

Psychiatric  community  support  facility  \vith  dietary  and  social  services. 

21 

Somen  ille  Home  for  the  Aged 

Retirement/rest  home  Provides  podialric.  dental,  and  eye  e.xams.  geriatric, 
housekeeping,  hairdre.ssing.  medication  dispensing,  and  some  bookkeeping 
serv  ices. 

59 

Reagan's  Resident  Care  Facilitx 

Services  include  .social  services,  activities,  meals  and  snacks;  nursing  care,  help 
with  bathing,  dispensing  medicine  and  regular  doctor's  \ isits. 

38 

Reagan's  Resident  Care  Facility 

Two  Level  4 rest  homes  and  a Level  2 skilled  nursing  facility,  which  pros  ides  a 
full  range  of  medical  services. 

84 

1 iitle  Sisters  of  the  Poor 

Two  Level  4 rest  homes  (.S8  beds)  and  a Level  2 skilled  nursing  facility  (26  beds). 

80 

Total 

379 

VNA  estimates  there  is  still  significant  unmet  need  for  assisted  living  units  in  Somerville 
and  believes,  based  on  their  waiting  list  and  the  number  of  inquiries  they  receive,  that 
they  could  fill  another  100-unit  facility  tomorrow.  They  are  currently  looking  for 
opportunities  within  Somerville  to  expand  the  scope  of  their  services. 

Housing  Needs  of  People  with  Disabilities 

According  to  the  2000  Census,  almost  one  in  five  ( 1 4,3 1 7)  Somerville  residents  age  5 and 
over  had  at  least  one  sensory,  physical,  mental,  self-care  and/or  employment  disability 
lasting  six  months  or  longer,  including  9,731  persons  age  21-64  and  3,589  residents  age 
65  or  above. 


Somerville  Residents  Age  5 and  Above  with  a Disability  — Census  2000 
Non-institutionalized  population  onl\' 


Age 

Total 

5-15 

16-20 

21-64 

65+ 

Total 

21  + 

Distribution  of  types 
of  disabilitv 

Total  persons  5+ 

73.746 

6.579 

4,919 

54.411 

7,837 

62.248 

Age  2 1 + 

Age  65+ 

“b  with  a disability 

19  4% 

4.9% 

l3.8”o 

1 7.9% 

45.8% 

214% 

Persons  w ith  a disability 

14.317 

320 

677 

9731 

3.589 

13.320 

1 00“/o 

lOO^o 

Have  only  one  type  of  disability 

7.506 

250 

358 

5.210 

1688 

6.898 

52% 

47% 

Mental  only 

2,774 

212 

56 

2.412 

94 

2.506 

19% 

2"/o 

Physical  only 

1462 

- 

16 

670 

776 

1.446 

1 1% 

22% 

Sensory  only 

609 

15 

18 

278 

298 

576 

4% 

8% 

Self  care  only 

76 

23 

- 

37 

16 

53 

0% 

0.4% 

Go  outside  home  disability 

1071 

- 

104 

463 

504 

967 

7% 

14% 

Employment  disability 

3514 

- 

164 

3.350 

- 

3.350 

25% 

- 

Have  two  or  more  types  of  disability 

6.81 1 

70 

319 

4.521 

1.901 

6,422 

48% 

53% 

2+  includes  self-care 

1593 

35 

58 

660 

840 

1500 

1 1% 

23% 

2+  not  self-care 

5218 

35 

261 

3861 

1061 

4922 

37% 

30% 

Go-outside  home  and  employment  only 

2438 

- 

223 

2213 

- 

2213 

17% 

- 

Other  combination/not  specified 

1684 

- 

36 

1648 

- 

1648 

12% 

Total  w/self  care  disabilities 

1669 

58 

58 

697 

856 

1553 

12% 

24% 

Information  is  available  on  the  housing  needs  of  homeless  families  and  individuals  with 
disabilities.  However,  we  currently  lack  detailed  infonnation  on  the  number  of  non-homeless 
disabled  households  in  need  of  supportive  housing.  This  is  in  large  part  because  the  State 
agencies  that  serve  various  special  populations  have  been  reluctant  to  disclose  the  data  based  on 
confidentiality  concerns.  To  address  this  knowledge  gap,  OHCD  will  collaborate  with  the 
Disabilities  Commission  to  conduct  a survey  in  the  coming  year  of  the  Somerville  and  regional 
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ser\  ice  providers  assisting  tlie  developmentally  disabled,  persons  with  chronic  mental  illness, 
persons  with  sensory  or  mobility  impairments,  persons  with  substance  abuse  problems  and 
persons  with  HIV/AIDS. 


Somerv  ille  has  a network  of  housing  social  service  providers  who  assist  persons  with 
disabilities,  including  mental,  physical,  developmental,  persons  with  HlV/AlDS  and  their 
families,  and  persons  with  alcohol  or  other  drug  addiction.  Representatives  meet  at  least 
monthly  as  part  of  the  Somerville  Homeless  Providers  Group  (SHPG).  As  detailed  in 
Somerville’s  2002  Continuum  of  Care  grant  application,  Somerville  has  a number  of 
programs  to  address  the  housing  and  service  needs  of  these  populations  but  current 
resources  fall  short  of  need. 

Inventor}  of  Permanent  Supportive  Housing 

I'he  network  of  housing  and  social  service  providers  assist  low-income  individuals  who 
are  among  the  most  vulnerable  and  needy  segments  of  society.  The  need  for  both 
permanent  and  transition  housing  with  supportive  services  is  a growing  need  for  a diverse 
populations  which  includes  persons  with  mental  illness,  mental  retardation  and/or 
developmental  disabilities,  substance  abuse  problems,  the  elderly  and  frail  elderly, 
women  and  children  fleeing  domestic  abuse,  people  with  mobility  impaimients,  people 
living  with  HIV/AIDS,  people  rejoining  the  community  after  leaving  the  corrections 
system  or  other  intuitional  environment,  etc.  This  demands  focused  coordination  of 
affordable  housing  opportunities  with  ongoing  case  management  and  supportive  serv  ices. 

Housing  and  social  serv  ice  providers  identify  some  of  the  major  impediments  to  housing 
the  special  needs  populations  as  the  lack  of  affordable  units,  high  development  costs,  and 
long  waiting  lists  and  insufficient  funding  for  supportive  services  as  a result  of  recent  and 
ongoing  funding  cuts.  According  to  these  providers  and  articulated  in  the  2002 
Continuum  of  Care  report,  the  unmet  gap  for  families  with  children  is  92  units;  while  the 
figure  is  315  units  for  individuals  in  need  of  supportive  services. 

The  following  table  identifies  permanent  supportive  housing  facilities  that  serve  both  the 
homeless  and  individuals  with  special  needs. 


Provider 

Target  Population 

Program  Summary 

Number  of  units 

The  Walnut  Street 
Center 

Developmentally 

disabled 

Daily  living  skills,  assistance  with  medical,  mental  health  & 
social  skills,  financial  management,  choice  making,  and 
coordination  of  services. 

1 1 Houses.  53  beds 

CASCAP,  Inc. 

Mentally  III 

Daily  living  skills,  assistance  with  medical,  mental  health  & 
social  skills 

5 homes.  43  beds 

Vinfen,  Inc. 

Mentally  III 

Daily  living  skills,  a.ssistance  with  medical,  mental  health  & 
social  skills 

4 homes.  32  beds 

Kent  Street 

Women  and  children 

Comprehensive  supportive  and  vocational  services  for  very  low 
income  women  recovering  from  homelessness,  abuse,  poverty 
& emotional  distress. 

40  units 

Inventory  of  SRO  Housing 

Somerville  has  a limited  supply  of  Single  Room  Occupancy  (SRO)  housing  with  just  57 
units  available,  56  of  them  affordable.  The  development  of  additional  SRO  units  has 
been  identified  as  one  of  the  medium  term  priorities  in  this  comprehensive  plan.  Non- 
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profit  housing  developers,  most  notably  Somerville  Community  Corporation  (SCC).  are 
exploring  ways  to  increase  the  supply  of  SRC)  units  within  the  city. 


Provider 

Target  Population 

Program  Summary 

Capacity 

SCC  / Sewall  St. 

Formerh  homeless  men 
& ^^omcn 

Permanent  housing  with  supportive  services 
including  case  management  and  lile  skills 

14  indiv  iduals 

YMCA 

.Adult  males 

No  services,  limited  rel'errals 

43  individuals 

Sewall  Place  SCC  owns  and  operates  a 1 2 unit  SRO  and  two  studio  apartments  on 
Sewall  Street.  Thirteen  (13)  of  the  fourteen  (14)  total  units  are  subsidized  by  Project- 
Based  McKinney  Section  8 Moderate  Rehabilitation  subsidies  from  the  Somerville 
Mousing  Authority;  the  remaining  unit  is  a market  unit.  Residency  is  open  to  both  men 
and  women;  tenants  share  a common  living  kitchen  and  living  area  and  each  resident  has 
a private  bath.  Residents  participate  in  the  upkeep  of  the  home,  attend  house  meetings 
where  they  collectively  make  decisions  regarding  house  rules,  and  share  a monthly 
community  dinner. 

SCC  contracts  with  the  Somerx  ille  Homeless  Coalition  to  provide  eight  (8)  hours  a week 
of  case  management.  A service  coordinator  assists  these  fomierly  homeless  individuals 
in  rebuilding  their  lives  by  offering  case  management,  life  skills  training,  nutrition  and 
health  counseling,  and  referrals  to  a variety  of  serv  ices  including  detox,  batterer,  mental 
health,  and  voc/ed  counseling.  The  Somerville  Housing  Authority  administers  the 
Section  8 certificates  and  maintains  a waiting  list  for  these  units. 


Somerville  YMCA  4 he  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  (YMCA)  operates  a forty- 
tliree  (43)  unit  SRO  for  adult  males  over  the  age  of  1 8.  Rooms  rent  for  $87/week  and 
residents  share  two  community  bathrooms.  In  2000,  the  Somerville  Housing  Authority 
dedicated  Section  8 vouchers  to  25  % or  1 2 of  the  units  thereby  enabling  v ery  low- 
income  residents  a more  affordable  rent.  The  weekly  fee  includes  membership  to  the  Y 
and  all  utilities.  There  are  no  services  provided  by  the  YMCA  although  staff  provides 
referrals  within  Somerville’s  social  service  network.  The  YMCA  receives  no  subsidies 
outside  of  the  w eekly  fee.  Residents  are  approximately  50%  elderly  (over  55),  with  a 
variety  of  age  mixes  accounting  for  the  remaining  50%.  Tracking  residents  by  race, 
instituted  in  the  last  few  years  shows  that  90%  of  the  residents  are  Caucasian,  5%  are 
black,  and  the  remaining  5%  are  classified  as  other.  The  YMCA  maintains  a wait  list  of 
50  people  and  receives  an  average  of  ten  calls  per  week  from  people  seeking  a room. 

The  average  length  of  stay  is  six  months  to  one  year  although  some  people  have  been  in 
residence  for  more  than  25  years. 

Inventory  of  Transitional  Housing 

Somerville  has  six  transitional  housing  programs  operated  by  four  agencies.  Collectively 
these  programs  provide  86  units  of  housing  for  individuals  and  25  units  for  mothers  with 
children.  The  2002  Continuum  of  Care  report  estimates  that  Somerville  needs  57  more 
units  for  individuals  and  78  for  families  to  fill  current  needs. 
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• Among  families,  the  populations  with  the  greatest  needs  are  young  parents  and 
women  and  their  ehildren  Heeing  domestic  abuse  represent  the  greatest  need. 

• Among  indi\  iduals  the  greatest  needs  are  distributed  among  several 
subpopiilations  including  chronic  substance  abusers,  youth,  dually  diagnosed, 
persons  with  I IIV/AIDS,  veterans,  and  the  seriously  mentally  ill. 

Chronic  substance  abusers  In  the  last  year.  Somerville  lost  15  transitional  beds  when 
Sargent  House,  a sober,  supportive  environment  for  a period  of  3-12  months  beyond  the 
initial  180  days  spent  in  another  transitional  housing  program  for  male  graduates  of 
substance  abuse  treatment  program  was  forced  to  close  due  to  funding  constraints. 

Youth  Currently,  only  9 of  Somerville's  125  units  of  transitional  housing  units  are 
available  to  homeless  youth.  Wayside  Youth  and  Family  Support  Network  has  applied 
for  funding  to  expand  the  Short  Stop  program  to  serve  six  additional  youth.  Additionally, 
the  Somerville  Homeless  Providers  Group  has  a committee  made  up  of  city  officials,  and 
representatives  from  human  service  agencies,  the  high  school  and  the  providers  group  to 
develop  a system  that  addresses  the  needs  of  this  grow  ing  at-risk  population. 

Domestic  Abuse  Victims  1 here  is  an  extremely  high  demand  and  equally  short  supply  of 
affordable  housing  for  young  mothers  and  their  children  and  women  and  their  children 
fleeing  domestic  abuse,  d o address  the  former.  Just-A-Start  Corporation  will  break 
ground  in  mid-2003  on  six  affordable  housing  units  at  299  - 303  Medford  Street.  This 
project  will  provide  3 permanently  affordable  rental  units  with  Section  8 vouchers  from 
the  Somerville  flousing  Authority  and  3 transitional  units  for  young  parents  and  their 
children  graduating  from  .lust-A-Start  House. 


1 ransitional  Housing  Programs  in  Somerv  i He  - January’  2003 


Pro^  ider 

Target  Population 

Program  Summary 

I'nits 

CASPAR.  Inc. 

Sober  and  reco\  ering  substance 
abusing  men 

Individual,  group  & family  counseling,  job  placement, 
voc/ed  counseling,  aftercare,  alcohol  education, 
medical,  recreational,  and  psychological  services 

3 halfway  houses. 

5 1 beds 

CASPAR.  Inc. 

Recovering  substance-abusing  women 

Services  provided  include  individual,  group  and  family 
counseling,  job  placement.  \ oc/ed  counseling,  aftercare, 
alcohol  education,  medical,  recreational  and. 
psychtdogical  serv  ices 

30  Beds  (20  in 
Cambridge.  1 0 in 
Somerville). 

CASPAR.  Inc. 

Pregnant  women  in  recovery  from 
substance  abuse  and  their  newborn 
infants 

(same  as  above). 

1 0 beds 

Catholic 

Charities 

Homeless  women  who  are  working 
part  time,  enrolled  in  an  educational 
or  training  program  or  substance 
abuse  support  programs 

5 beds 

Wayside 

ShortStop 

Homeless  young  adults 

Provides  intensive  case  management  to  and  age 
appropriate  support  services 

1 0 beds 

Just-.A,-Start 

Homeless  teen  mothers  and  their 
children 

Peer  support,  parenting  and  life  skills,  educational  and 
career  counseling,  and  housing  assistance 

25  beds 

Other  Housing  Resources  for  the  Disabled 

Currently,  as  noted  on  page  40,  Somerville’s  subsidized  housing  inventory  includes  1,294 
units  of  housing  for  the  elderly  and  disabled,  including  some  units  specifically  reserv'ed 
for  the  non-elderly  disabled.  The  Somerville  Housing  Authority  also  administers  246 
Section  8 housing  choice  vouchers  (tenant-based  assistance)  under  two  programs  for  non- 
elderly  households  with  disabilities.  Recognizing  the  long  wait  non-elderly  disabled 
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households  face  for  one-bedroom  public  housing  units,  the  Somerville  Housing  Authority 
gives  non-elderly  disabled  households  first  priority  for  Section  8 tenant-based  vouchers. 

Strategies  to  Address  Supportive  Housing  Needs 

Discussions  with  service  providers  indicate  that  the  biggest  barrier  to  expanding  the 
supply  of  supportive  housing  in  Somerville  is  the  shortage  of  funding  for  services.  While 
the  City  lacks  the  resources  to  provide  long-term  residential  ser\  ice  funding,  it 
historically  helped  providers  with  brick  and  mortar  costs,  helping  them  to  preser\  e and 
expand  their  housing  inventory.  In  the  past  six  years,  it  pro\  ided  grants  and  defemed 
payment  loans  to  nonprofit  developers  of  three  new  supporti\  e housing  developments 
and  the  Somerville  Affordable  Housing  Trust  fund  committed  funds  to  support  the 
development  of  25-unit  transitional  housing  program  for  persons  recovering  from 
substance  abuse.  The  City  w ill  continue  to  make  this  form  of  support  available. 

The  City  will  also  continue  to  fund  a grant  writer  to  assist  the  Sonierv  ille  flomeless  Providers 
Group  in  their  annual  application  for  HUD  Continuum  of  Care  funds  for  the  homeless  in  order  to 
obtain  funds  to  expand  the  supply  of  permanent  and  transitional  supportive  housing.  It  will  also 

»ly  of  affordable  SRO  and  one-bedroom  units. 

E AND  ETHNICITY 

s examine  whether,  within  each  income  bracket,  there  are 
ing  needs  among  members  of  any  racial  or  ethnic  group 
income  bracket.  Using  HUD's  definition. 
hen  the  percentage  of  people  M'itb  a given  need  is  at  least 
an  the  percentage  of  persons  in  the  category  as  a M'hole. 

:ated  that  low'-income  Black  and  Hispanic  households  in 
' V 80%  AMI)  had  disproportionately  higher  rent  burdens 
, ower  rates  of  homeownership.  As  detailed  below.  2000 
differences  among  racial  and  ethnic  groups  overall  ha\e 
/ailable  2000  Census  data  lacks  the  detail  needed  to 

rue  for  low  income  households.  In  addition.  1990  to 
ic  groups  are  not  precisely  comparable  because  the  2000 
pie  of  two  or  more  races;  thus  a household  that  reported 
ample,  in  1990  might  report  it  as  two  or  more  races  in 

...j  III  went  Burden  by  Race/Ethnicity 

1990  CHAS  data  showed  that  a higher  percentage  of  Black  and  flispanic  households 
were  rent-burdened  than  other  Somerville  households  at  all  income  levels  and  that  the 
problems  were  most  severe  for  larger  families  (five  or  more  persons)  and  extremely-low 
households. 

• While  44%  of  all  Somerville  households  in  1990  reported  at  least  one  housing 
problem  (affordability,  overcrowding  or  incomplete  plumbing  or  kitchen  facilities), 
62%  of  all  Hispanic  households  and  58%  of  Black  households  reported  housing 
problems. 
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• The  problems  were  espeeially  severe  for  large  (5  or  more)  Black  and  Hispanic 
households  compared  to  the  total  households  or  White  households.  I he  percentage  of 
households  with  housing  problems  in  this  category  was  20  to  30  percentage  points 
higher  than  the  category  average  in  some  income  ranges. 

• fhe  same  disparities  held  when  the  comparison  was  limited  to  low-income 
households. 


Percentage  of  Renter  tlqu^holds  with  Housing  Problems  b\  Race  and  Ethnicity  - 1990 


lloiisrhohi  by  Type  and  Income 

Total 

Renters 

Elderly 
1 & 2 member 

Smalli 
Related 
(2  to  4)1 

Large  Related 
(5  or  more) 

All  Other 
Households 

0 to  30%  AMI  All  races 

70% 

64% 

71%J 

11% 

77% 

White  Non-Hispanic 

69% 

64%. 

66%J 

66%. 

80% 

Black  Non-Hispanic 

67% 

0% 

85% 

100%. 

38% 

Hispanic 

80% 

1 00%. 

71%| 

100%, 

84% 

31  to  50%MFI  All  races 

83% 

63% 

88%J 

19% 

91% 

White  Non-Hispanic 

79% 

62%. 

84  %J 

75%. 

89%, 

Black  Non-Hispanic 

91% 

100% 

93%J 

100%o 

100% 

Hispanic 

92% 

1 00% 

100»4j 

12% 

100% 

51  to  80%  MFI  All  races 

66% 

39% 

55%^ 

12% 

78% 

White  Non-Hispanic 

61% 

39% 

47”/J 

59%o 

75%o 

Black  Non-Hispanic 

94% 

N/A 

100% 

67%. 

100% 

Hispanic 

84% 

N/A 

82%^ 

100%a 

74% 

Total  Households -all  incomes  and  races 

44% 

51% 

34% 

64%o 

47% 

White  Non-Hispanic 

42% 

50% 

28“/^ 

53%, 

46% 

Black  Non-Hispanic 

58% 

70% 

601 J 

87%a 

50% 

Hispanic 

62% 

1 00“/o 

86%. 

58% 

Census  2000  data  suggests  that  the  disparity  in  rent  burdens  among  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  has  narrowed,  except  among  householders  of  two  or  more  races.  Half  (49%)  of 
householders  of  “two  or  more  races’’  had  rent  burdens  of  30%  or  more,  compared  to  37% 
city  wide,  and  22%  had  severe  cost  burdens,  compared  to  16%  citywide.  However,  as 
discussed  above,  it  is  difficult  to  detemiine  this  conclusively  since  the  Census  changed 
how  it  collects  information  in  2000. 


Gross  Rent  as  Percentage  of  Household  Income  - 1999  By  Race  of  Householder  (All  Income  Levels) 


Total 

Households 

Burden 

<20% 

20  to 
24%. 

25  to 
29%, 

30  to 
34%o 

35  to  39%o 

40  to 
49%o 

>l50%o 

Not 

computed 

pa\  ing 
>30% 

White  alone 

17.587 

6.20e^ 

2,384 

2.071 

1.428 

947 

1.221 

2.722 

608 

6.318 

Black  alone 

1.327 

434 

172 

173 

113 

96 

30 

261 

48 

500 

.Asian  alone 

1.132 

369 

181 

86 

122 

50 

39 

224 

61 

496, 

Other  race 

966 

322 

169 

64 

107 

18 

100 

155 

31 

380 

Two  or  more  races 

880 

250 

136 

33 

112 

85 

45 

191 

28 

433 

21,892 

7.581 

3,042 

2,427 

1.882 

1,196 

1,435 

3.553 

776 

8.046 

Hispanic  or  Latino 

1.470 

593 

199 

1 14 

151 

51 

155 

181 

26 

538 

White  Non-  Hispanic 

16.810 

5,890 

2.276 

2.006 

1.370 

915 

1.156 

2.607 

590 

16.810 

All  Households 

35“/o 

14%, 

1 1 % 

9%, 

5%, 

1% 

16%o 

4%, 

31% 

White  alone 

35% 

14%, 

12%, 

8%o 

5%, 

1% 

15%, 

3%o 

36%, 

Black  alone 

33% 

13%, 

13%, 

9%o 

1% 

2% 

20%, 

4%, 

38%, 

Amerind/Alaska 

29% 

22% 

19%, 

9%, 

0% 

0% 

14% 

8%, 

23%, 

Asian  alone 

33% 

16%, 

8%. 

1 l%o 

4% 

3%, 

20%, 

5%o 

38%o 

Some  other  race 

33% 

17%, 

1% 

1 1%, 

2% 

10%, 

16%, 

3%o 

39%, 

Two  or  more  races 

5% 

15%, 

4%, 

13%, 

10%o 

5%o 

22%o 

3% 

49%, 

Hispanic  or  Latino 

40% 

14%, 

8% 

10%, 

3%, 

1 1%, 

12%, 

2%, 

31% 

White  Non-  Hispanic 

35%. 

14%, 

12%, 

8%, 

5%, 

1% 

16%o 

4%o 

36% 
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Median  Gross  Rent  at  a F’ercentage  of  Household  Income  in  1999 
B>  Race  of  I louseholder 


1999  Median  rent  burden 

White  alone 

24  8 

Black  alone 

26.0 

.Amerind 

24 

.Asian  alone 

24  6 

Native  Haw 

12  5 

( )ther  race 

24  5 

Two  or  more  races 

30.3 

Hispanic 

23.2 

Not  Hispanic 

24  9 

Variations  in  Overcrowding  by  Race/Ethnicity 

Minority  households  have  much  higher  rates  of  overcrowding  than  white  households. 
According  to  the  2000  Census,  the  percentage  of  minority  householders  living  in 
overcrowded  units  (more  than  1 person  per  room)  ranges  from  10-24%,  compared  to  2% 
for  white  alone  non-I  lispanic  householders.  The  groups  with  the  highest  rates  of 
overcrowding  are  llispanics  (23%)  and  “other  race  alone”(24%). 


Incidence  of  Overcrowding  - All  Housing  - by  Race  2000 


White 

alone 

Black 

alone 

Asian 

Other 

alones 

T w'O  or  more 

races 

Hispanic 

W'hite  alone 
not  Hispanic 

Total 

Total  Households 

26.107 

1.651 

1.546 

1.128 

1.123 

1.736 

25.173 

31.555 

1 .00  or  less  per  room 

25.372 

1.434 

1.379 

861 

960 

1.332 

24.599 

30.006 

101  or  more  per  room 

735 

217 

167 

267 

163 

404 

574 

1.549 

% overcrow  ded 

2.8% 

13.1% 

10  8“  0 

23.7% 

14.5% 

23.3% 

2.3% 

4.9% 

Some  of  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a higher  percentage  of  minority  households  consist 
of  large  related  families  (5  or  more  persons).  As  discussed  on  page  59,  large  related  family 
households  have  much  higher  rates  of  overcrowding  than  other  types  of  households.  In  2000,  5% 
of  White  non-Mispanic  households  consisted  of  5 or  more  persons,  compared  to  28%  of  Hispanic 
households,  29%  of  “other  race  alone”  households,  1 7%  of  black  households  and  13%  of  Asian 
households. 


Variations  in  Homeownership  Rates  and  Problems  by  Race/Ethnicity 
In  1990,  homeownership  rates  among  minority  householders  were  less  than  half  the  rate 
of  white  householders  at  all  income  levels.  At  that  time.  White  Non-Hispanic 
householders  had  a 36%  homeownership  rate  compared  to  15.6%  for  all  other  racial  and 
ethnic  groups.  Among  low-income  households,  the  rate  was  27%  for  white  householders 
and  less  than  9%  for  all  other  households. 

In  2000,  32.5%  of  “white  alone”  households  were  homeowners,  as  were  22.1%  of  all 
other  householders.  Homeownership  rates  rose  among  all  racial  and  ethnic  minorities 
except  “other  races/  two  or  more  races”,  but  as  noted  above,  “two  or  more  races”  was  not 
a category  in  1990  and  thus  figures  are  not  comparable. 


Some  of  the  discrepancy  in  homeownership  rates  may  be  due  to  differences  in  household 
characteristics  among  various  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  The  1990  CHAS  showed 
ownership  rates  among  elderly  households  were  similar  among  racial  and  ethnic  lines  and 
that  the  biggest  gaps  were  among  non-elderly  families.  In  2000,  as  in  1990,  minority 
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households  are  younger  and  are  more  likely  to  include  children  under  1 8.  In  2000.  only 
10°  o of  all  Somer\  ille  households  and  15%  of  all  white  alone  households  include 
children  under  age  1 8,  the  percentage  is  43%  for  black  alone  and  Hispanic  households, 
25”  o for  Asian  alone  households  and  44%  of  householders  reporting  themselves  as  other 
race  or  two  or  more  races. 


Changes  in  Homeowncrship  Rales  Among  Racial  and  Flhnic  (iroups-  1990  and  2000''~ 


Number  of  0«  ner.s  — 1990  ( HAS 

All  Races 

White  Non- 
Hispanic 

Black  Non- 
Hispanic 

Asian/ 

Pacific 

Islander 

Hispanic 

Non- 

Hispanic 

0-30%  AMI 

1.043 

991 

19 

19 

1.024 

3 1 -50" 0 AMI 

1.012 

991 

10 

1 1 

1.001 

51-80%  AMI 

1.043 

960 

29 

21 

33 

I.OIC 

Subtotal  O-SO”!) 

3.098 

2.942 

4^ 

45 

63 

3.035 

81-95%  AMI 

959 

916 

33 

10 

949 

>95" 0 AMI 

5.990 

5.603 

1 14 

102 

167 

5.823 

Total* 

10.047 

9.461 

162 

180 

240 

9.807 

Homeo«  nership  Rale  -1990  CHAS 

0-30"^o  AMI 

21"'o 

23"/<i 

1 l"c 

10% 

8% 

22"/o 

31-50"/o  AMI 

26"/o 

31"€ 

0?4J 

9% 

5"% 

21% 

5 1 -80" o AMI 

26"'a 

29"/o 

20"/(J 

13% 

I3"<^ 

21% 

Subtotal  0-80"/o 

24% 

21% 

8"/o 

11% 

9"% 

25% 

8l-95"/o  AMI 

30"/o 

33"/o 

0"^o 

21% 

5"/o 

31"/o 

>95%  AMI 

42"o 

44"'o 

2l"'o 

30% 

30"/o 

42"% 

Total 

33"/., 

36"/J 

l2"/o 

21"% 

1 6% 

34"% 

Owners-  1990  and  2000  Census 

Total 

While 

Black 

Asian 

Other  race  or 
2+  races 

Hispanic 

Non- 

Hispanic 

Number  of  Owners  - 1990  Census 

9.398 

9.021 

180 

145 

52 

204 

9.194 

Homeownership  rale  - 1990  Census 

3l.0"/o 

32.6% 

13.2% 

16.6"% 

30.8% 

I5.0"% 

310"% 

Number  of  Owners  - 2000 

9.656 

8.470 

355 

399 

432 

319 

9.337 

Homeownership  Rale-2000 

30  6"/o 

32  5"/o 

218% 

24  9"/o 

19  0% 

17  6"c 

314"% 

Homeowner  problems  As  detailed  below,  the  1 990  CHAS  reported  a disproportionate 
incidence  of  housing  problems  among  black  and  Hispanic  households.  We  assume 
affordability  problems  account  for  the  majority  of  the  problems  (the  CHAS  does  not 
indicate  the  types  of  problems). 


Incidence  of  Homeowner  Housing  Problems  b\  Race  and  Income  - 1990  CHAS 


All  Races 

White  Non-Hispanic 

Black  Non- 
Hispanic 

Hispanic 

TLI  Owners  (0-30%  AMI) 

58"% 

51% 

58"% 

100"% 

TIderlv  (1  and  2 persons) 

51% 

56% 

100% 

* 

Small  Related  (2-4) 

12% 

78"% 

0"% 

1 00"% 

Large  Related  (5+) 

6% 

0"% 

♦ 

* 

Other  Non-related 

54% 

45"% 

♦ 

100"% 

VLI  Owners  (3 1 -50%  AMI) 

I3"% 

12"% 

* 

0"% 

Elderly  ( 1 and  2 persons) 

6"/o 

6"% 

* 

0"% 

Small  Related  (2-4) 

26% 

26"% 

* 

* 

Large  Related  (5+) 

6I"% 

43"% 

♦ 

* 

Other  Non-related 

0"% 

2"% 

* 

♦ 

LI  Owners  (5 1 -80"%  AMI) 

1 1"% 

10"% 

34% 

2I"% 

Elderly  ( 1 and  2 persons) 

8"% 

9% 

♦ 

0"/o 

Small  Related  (2-4) 

8"% 

6"% 

34"% 

0"% 

(Tiher  Non-related 

28"% 

29"% 

* 

44"% 

Large  Related  (5+) 

10"% 

10"% 

* 

♦ 

Moderate  Income  Owners  (81-95%  AMI) 

7"% 

3"% 

♦ 

100"% 

Elderly  (1  and  2 persons) 

0"% 

0"% 

♦ 

* 

Small  Related  (2-4) 

9% 

6"% 

* 

100"% 

Large  Related  (5+) 

26% 

0"% 

* 

♦ 

Other  Non-related 

1% 

7"/o 

* 

* 

Owners  >95"%  AMI 

6% 

5"% 

24“% 

10"% 
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Elderlv  ( 1 and  2 persons) 

0% 

0% 

0% 

* 

Small  Related  (2-4) 

4% 

3% 

0% 

15“/o 

l.arae  Related  (5+) 

12% 

1 1% 

44% 

8“''o 

Other  Non-related 

8% 

7% 

t 

0% 

All  Owners 

13% 

11% 

30% 

22% 

Elderly  ( 1 and  2 persons) 

18% 

18% 

42% 

0“4> 

Small  Related  (2-4) 

8% 

7% 

0% 

30% 

Large  Related  (5-t) 

16% 

13% 

44“  o 

16% 

Other  Non-related 

10% 

9“i> 

♦ 

22% 

*no  Households  in  this  bracket 


E.  Barriers  to  Affordable  Housing 


While  many  suburban  communities  in  Greater  Boston  restrict  the  construction  of 
multifamily  housing  and  have  large  lot  zoning  requirements,  Somerville’s  zoning  is  much 
friendlier  to  affordable  housing  development,  both  in  terms  of  the  types  of  housing  it 
allows  as  of  right  and  its  lot  size  and  density  controls.  It  also  offers  incentives  to 
developers  of  affordable  housing  through  fee  waivers,  density  bonuses  and  an 
inclusionar>'  zoning  ordinance  and  property  exemptions  for  properties  owned  by  non- 
profits. It  has  also  approved  a number  of  developments  using  the  state’s  comprehensive 
pennit  law  (that  law  allows  communities  to  use  an  expedited  review  process  to  consider 
all  waivers  of  local  requirements  necessary  for  the  economic  feasibility  of  an  affordable 
housing  development). 

Currently  there  are  three  major  barriers  to  the  preservation  and  de\  elopment  of  affordable 
housing  in  Somerville,  all  beyond  the  control  of  the  City: 

• the  high  cost  of  existing  real  estate  and  the  high  cost  of  new  construction 

• the  dearth  of  developable  land  sites  and  the  high  costs  of  those  few  sites,  given  the 
demand  by  private  developers  of  market  rate  housing,  and 

• the  reduction  in  state  and  federal  funding  to  create  additional  units  of  affordable 
housing  and  expand  rental  assistance. 

Brownfield  Sites 

In  addition  to  lead  paint  hazards,  Somerville  has  a number  of  Brownfield  sites,  which 
have  a significant  impact  on  the  cost  and  availability  of  sites  to  create  affordable  housing. 

In  spite  of  environmental  contamination,  we  find  that  in  a “hot”  housing  market,  for 
profit  housing  developers  are  willing  to  incur  the  environmental  clean  up  costs  in  order  to  . 
develop  market  rate  housing.  Nonprofit  housing  developers  have,  of  necessity,  followed 
suit  not  because  they  will  reap  large  profits  but  because  there  is  so  little  land  available  to 
be  developed  for  affordable  housing.  Sites  across  the  city  which  were  once  deemed 
financially  infeasible  when  environmental  testing  showed  unacceptable  levels  of 
pollutants  now  have  projects  proposed  or  in  various  stages  of  development.  While  this 
has  positive  impacts  on  the  environment,  it  adds  considerably  to  development  costs  and 
places  a considerable  strain  on  already  limited  resources. 

High  Property  Acquisition  Costs,  Limited  Land,  Limited  Subsidy  Funds 

The  high  cost  of  the  existing  stock  has  made  it  nearly  impossible  for  residents  to  use  City 
down  payment  assistance  programs  since  1999.  High  land  and  property  costs  have  made 
it  difficult  to  develop  new  units  within  the  cost  limits  of  many  programs.  This  problem, 
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combined  with  the  federal  retreat  from  deep  subsidy  programs,  raises  the  eost  of 
de\  elopment  further  by  lengthening  the  time  it  takes  developers  to  assemble  financing 
and  obtain  program  waivers.  A recent  study  found  the  average  affordable  housing  project 
in  Massachusetts  used  seven  funding  sources. 

C ity  Strategies  to  Address  Barriers 

1 he  City  of  Somerville  has  a number  of  polieies  to  address  the  above  banners. 

• Inclusionary  Zoning/Density  Bonuses/Fee  Waivers  Somerville  has  had  an 
inclusionaiy-  zoning  ordinance  since  1989  that  requires  developers  of  market  rate 
housing  projects  to  provide  affordable  units  as  well.  Currently  developers  of  projects 
with  8 or  more  units  must  make  12.5%  of  the  units  affordable  in  perpetuity;  in  rental 
projects,  the  units  must  be  affordable  to  households  with  incomes  at  or  below  50-80% 
AMI;  in  ownership  projects  the  units  are  targeted  to  households  at  or  below  80-1  10% 
AMI.  The  zoning  ordinance  provides  for  fee  waivers  and  reductions  and  fast  track 
permitting  for  all  developments  with  affordable  units. 

• Comprehensive  Permits  Under  state  law  (Chapter  40B),  developers  of  projects 
where  at  least  25%  of  the  units  will  be  affordable  to  households  with  incomes  at  or 
below  80%  of  AMI  (or  at  least  20%  affordable  to  households  with  incomes  <50% 
AMI)  can  request  a waiver  of  any  local  requirements,  including  zoning,  needed  to 
make  the  project  economically  feasible.  Somerville  has  approved  a number  of 
developments  under  this  process  in  the  past  few  years. 

• Linkage  Ordinance  and  HousinR  Trust  Fund  Somerville  enacted  a linkage  ordinance 
in  1989  that  requires  large  commercial  developers  to  contribute  to  the  Somerville 
Affordable  Housing  Trust  Fund.  Sinee  1991,  the  Trust  has  used  linkage  payments 
and  a City  donation  of  start-up  funds,  to  fund  over  $1.0  million  in  housing  activities, 
including  a rent  arrearage/security  deposit  loan  fund,  an  eviction  prevention  program, 
down  payment  assistance  loans  and  long-term  deferred  payment  loans  to  support  the 
creation  of  over  100  units  of  affordable  housing. 

• Donations  of  City  Land  The  City  has  donated  a number  of  parcels  in  recent  years  to 
developers  of  affordable  housing. 

■ Utilization  of  Project  Based  Section  8 Vouchers  The  Somerville  Housing  Authority 
and  the  City  have  worked  closely  to  take  advantage  of  the  option  to  project-base 
Section  8 vouchers  since  the  program’s  recent  inception.  Eighteen  vouchers  are  in 
use  at  a new  rental  housing  development  (Linden  Street)  that  opened  in  December 
2002  and  another  three  will  be  used  for  a new  rental  development  for  young  mothers 
scheduled  to  begin  constmetion  in  2003  (303  Medford  Street). 

F\ Fair  Housing 

The  City  of  Somerville  conducted  an  Analysis  of  Impediments  in  1997  and  updated  the 
Analysis  in  2001.  The  Analysis  found  that  high  costs  were  a major  impediment  to  fair 
housing,  but  also  found  that  housing  discrimination  exists.  Studies  by  the  Fair  Housing 
Center  of  Greater  Boston,  a regional  fair  housing  agency,  and  statistics  maintained  by  the 
City  of  Somerville  Fair  Housing  Commission,  indicate  that  discrimination  against 
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households  with  children,  especially  young  children  whose  tenancy  would  trigger  lead 
hazard  abatement  obligations,  and  discrimination  against  Section  8 voucher  holders  are 
widespread,  especially  when  the  rental  housing  market  is  tight. 

I he  City's  I'air  Housing  Commission  has  worked  closely  with  OHCD  and  the  Somerville 
I lousing  Authority  to  tiy  to  overcome  these  impediments  and  will  continue  this  work 
over  the  next  5 years. 

■ Lead  paint  loans  and  grants;  In  2001,  the  City  applied  for  and  received  a $1.1  million 
three-year  HUD  grant  in  2001  to  offer  forgivable  loans  for  lead  paint  abatement  and 
will  apply  for  additional  funds  for  that  purpose. 

■ Rehabilitation  loan  program  for  Section  8 landlords:  The  City  has  created  a 
rehabilitation  loan  program  offering  5-\ear  forgivable  loans  to  owners  who  rent  units 
to  Section  8 voucher  holders. 

■ Fair  housing  educational  materials  and  workshops:  The  Fair  Housing  Commission 
has  developed  fair  housing  educational  materials  in  multiple  languages  specifically 
for  families  with  children  and  Section  8 voucher  holders  and  has  begun  a series  of 
workshops  for  realtors  and  ow  ners.  It  is  also  working  with  a number  of  other 
municipal  fair  housing  and  human  rights  commissions  to  share  information  and 
undertake  joint  activities. 

■ Collaboration  with  community  groups  that  work  with  racial  and  ethnic  minorities: 

The  Fair  Housing  Commission  has  begun  planning  a workshop  for  community  social 
service  and  advocacy  agencies  and  is  also  working  closely  with  the  City's  liaison  to 
the  Hispanic  community  (in  2000,  just  under  10%  of  Somerville's  population  lived  in 
linguistically  isolated  households)  to  ensure  information  on  fair  housing  and  housing 
assistance  programs  is  widely  available. 

G.  Anti-PovertA  Strategy' 


As  detailed  throughout  this  comprehensive  plan,  the  Office  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development  will  use  it’s  CDBG,  HOME,  and  ESG  funds  for  programs  and  projects 
which  will  provide  the  maximum  benefit  to  very  low,  low  and  moderate  income 
households.  Many  of  the  programs  that  are  traditionally  funded  using  CDBG  public 
serv  ice  and  ESG  funds  provide  job  and  life  skills  training,  childcare  assistance,  and  other 
services  necessary  for  a person  or  family  to  move  out  of  poverty. 

H.  Institutional  Structure 


Somerv  ille  has  a strong  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldemien  form  of  government.  The  Office 
of  Housing  and  Community  Development  (OFICD)  administers  CDBG,  HOME  and  ESG 
funds  with  approval  of  the  Mayor  and  subject  to  approval  of  the  budget  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  In  addition,  OHCD  works  with  the  Planning  Board,  the  Human  Services 
Department,  the  Disabilities  Commission,  the  Somerv'ille  Housing  Authority,  the 
Somerville  Homeless  Providers  Group  and  many  other  city  agencies  and  boards. 

OHCD  also  works  with  the  Somerville  Housing  Authority  (SHA),  the  Somerville 
Affordable  Flousing  Trust  Fund,  and  a wide  range  of  non-profit  and  for-profit  developers 
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and  housing  service  pro\  idcrs  to  maintain  and  expand  the  supply  of  affordable  housing  in 
Somerville  and  ensure  the  provision  of  services.  OHCD’s  Housing  Division  provides 
staff  assistance  to  the  Somerville  Homeless  Providers  Group,  the  entity  that  administers 
Somen  ille's  Continuum  of  Care  planning  process  and  works  closely  with  that  group  to 
address  current  gaps  in  housing  and  services  for  the  homeless  and  to  prevent 
homelessness. 

1 he  Housing  Division  and  the  Planning  Department  work  closely  with  developers 
seeking  zoning  relief  and  identify  revisions  to  zoning  ordinance  that  support  affordable 
housing  development. 

L Monitoring 

Actions  taken  by  the  grantee  to  monitor  its  performance  in  meeting  its  goals  and 

objectives  set  forth  in  its  consolidated  plan. 

The  City  of  Somerville's  OHCD  Housing  Division  monitors  its  performance  against  the 
goals  and  objecti\'es  set  forth  in  its  Consolidated  Plan  1 ) when  new  programs  are  created, 
existing  programs  are  modified,  or  new  housing  development  activities  are  undertaken; 
and  2)  annually,  when  we  prepare  our  annual  performance  and  general  production 
reports,  making  adjustments  to  programs  accordingly. 

Steps  and  actions  being  taken  to  insure  compliance  with  program  requirements,  including 

requirements  involving  the  timeliness  of  expenditures. 

fhe  City  of  Somerville's  OHCD  Housing  Division  operates  a variety  of  programs  that 
are  designed  to  meet  its  goals  of  stabilizing  rents,  maintaining  and  improving  the  existing 
housing  stock,  increasing  the  supply  of  affordable  rental  units,  abating  hazardous 
materials  in  residential  properties,  transitional  assistance  out  of  homelessness,  and 
increasing  homeownership  opportunities  through  education  and  training  of  first  time 
homebuyers,  provision  of  down  payment  assistance,  and  the  creation  of  affordable 
homeownership  units. 

Program  requirements  compliance  for  rehab,  down-payment  assistance,  and  first-time 
homebuyer  activities  is  accomplished  through  an  intake,  activity  scope,  and  financing 
analysis  done  by  the  Project  Manager,  with  review  by  both  the  Assistant  Housing 
Director  and  Housing  Director. 

Program  requirements  compliance  for  CHDO  and  other  housing  development  activities  is 
ensured  through  a review  of  the  developer’s  proposal  by  the  Housing  Director  with 
assistance  from  the  Programs  Manager,  Grants  Manager,  Director  of  Special  Projects, 
OHCD  Contract  Administrator  and  OHCD  attorneys  to  ensure  that  labor  rates, 
procurement  outreach,  affirmative  marketing,  tenant  and  homebuyer  selection,  funding 
limits,  activity  expenditures,  as  applicable,  meet  program  requirements.  The  Housing 
Inspector  and  Assistant  Housing  Director  monitor  the  work  in  progress  and  authorize  all 
construction  payments  through  construction  completion  ensuring  construction  contract 
compliance  and  that  HUD  Housing  Quality  Standards  (HQS)  are  met. 
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1 he  Grants  Manager  reviews  Tenant  Based  Rental  activity  requisitions,  client  eligibility, 
and  rent  subsidies  to  compliance  with  program  requirements. 

Affordable  housing  restrictions  are  recorded  with  the  Registry  of  Deeds  for  all  HOME 
rental  activities  and  investor-owned  CDBG  activities  to  ensure  that  the  affordability 
requirements  w ill  surv  ive  a sale  of  the  property  prior  to  their  expiration. 

Rental  and  homeownership  acti\  ities  are  tracked  in  a database  and  monitored  annually 
throughout  the  affordability  period  by  the  Project  Coordinator.  Maximum  rent  levels, 
appropriate  rent  increases,  tenant  income  requirements,  and  HQS  compliance  are 
monitored.  Homeownership  acti\  ities  are  monitored  for  owner  occupancy.  Enforcement 
of  program  requirements  is  accomplished  by  calling  loans  to  property  owners  w ho  are 
non-responsive  or  whose  activities  are  non-compliant  and  unable  to  be  brought  back  into 
compliance. 

HQS  inspections  of  rental  units  and  tenant  based  rental  units  are  perfonned  annually  or  as 
required,  by  the  Housing  Inspector  or  by  the  local  housing  authority.  Any  HQS 
deficiencies  identified  are  monitored  until  corrected. 

Monthly,  the  Grants  Manager  monitors  expenditure  levels  and  timeframes  to  ensure 
timely  expenditure  of  HOME  and  CDBG  funds. 

Actions  taken  by  the  Grantee  to  monitor  its  sub  recipients. 

CHDO  and  sub-recipient  activities  are  monitored  during  activity  funding  and  construction  phases 
as  described  above.  Thereafter,  once  annually  during  the  affordabilitv  period,  the  Grants 
Manager  monitors  rental  activities  though  a site  visit  and  review  of  the  owner's  affirmati\  e 
marketing,  tenant  selection,  and  individual  tenant  files  followed  by  a report  to  the  activity  owner. 
Any  problems  identified  are  monitored  for  correction  at  the  next  monitoring  visit. 

,h Housing  Strategies 

Consolidated  Strategy  and  Plan  — FY  2003-2008 

January  2003 


Introduction 

fhe  high  priority  strategies  listed  below  are  the  result  of  extensive  public  outreach  efforts 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Housing  and  Community  Development  beginning  in  the 
summer  of  2002  that  included:  public  hearings,  focused  discussions  among  homeless 
providers  and  housing  advocates,  neighborhood  meetings,  interviews  with  human  service 
professionals,  private  housing  developers  and  Somerville  residents.  The  participants 
infomied,  and  reacted  to,  a range  of  initiatives  to  address  the  gaps  in  housing  availability 
and  support  services.  Out  of  this  public  input  a total  of  thirty-four  (34)  strategies  w'ere 
developed  and  ranked  according  to  priority.  A list  of  all  of  the  strategies  is  listed  at  the 
end  of  this  section  according  to  their  current  status  as  a high,  medium  or  low  priority. 

The  City  of  Somerv  ille  is  committed  to  providing  for  the  housing  needs  of  all  of  its 
residents  and  recognizes  that  market  conditions  will  change  over  the  course  of  this  five- 
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year  plan.  I'herefore.  the  City  of  Somer\  ille  will  acti\  ely  pursue  strategies  to 
aeconiinoclate  needs  of  Somerville  residents  regardless  of  ranking  in  an  effort  to 
aeeominodate  ehanging  needs  and  market  eonditions. 

1 he  highest  ranked  strategies,  described  in  detail  are  listed  below,  and  establish  the 
framework  for  Somer\  i lie's  affordable  housing  agenda  for  the  next  five  years. 

Strategy  : Strengthen,  support  and  expand  the  capacity  of  Somerv  ille’s  nonprofit 
affordable  housing  providers  to  develop  and  manage  housing. 


Resources  Required 

Need  Areas  Addressed  by  Strategy 

Staff/non 

financial 

Financial 

resources 

Lead 

paint 

hazards 

in 

housing 

units 

Special 
needs  and 
transitional 
Housing 

Emergency 
shelter, 
transitional, 
pemianent 
housing  for 
homeless  people 

Elderly 

housing 

Housing 

for  low  to 

moderate 

income 

families 

and 

individua 

Is 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Description  of  Strategy  and  Objectiv  es 

Nonprofit  developers  play  a significant  role  in  the  development  of  affordable  housing 
production  across  the  country.  It  is  essential  in  high  cost  communities  such  as  Somerville 
that  nonprofit  organizations  develop  and  manage  affordable  housing.  Ranking  this 
strategy  as  high  priority  underscores  the  City's  recognition  of  the  value  of  nonprofit 
de\  elopers  in  the  production  and  maintenance  of  affordable  housing  and  its  commitment 
to  support  their  efforts. 

Currently,  there  is  one  primary  not-for-profit  affordable  housing  developer  operating  in 
the  city;  the  Somerville  Community  Corporation,  the  City's  only  designated  Community 
Housing  Development  Organization  (CHDO).  The  Somerville  Community  Corporation 
has  developed  over  200  units  for  low  and  moderate-income  individuals  and  families  since 
it  was  established  in  1969.  Over  the  past  three  years  SCC  has  placed  its  highest  priority 
on  pursuing  the  development  of  larger  scale  projects  ( 1 0 or  more  units)  in  the  interest  of 
attaining  economies  of  scale  in  its  housing  development.  While  the  opportunities  to 
develop  large  scale  projects  is  limited  due  to  lack  of  available  land,  SCC  has  succeeded  in 
completing  two  larger  projects  over  the  past  two  years,  and  is  presently  acquiring 
property  to  do  a third.  Prior  to  1999,  however,  SCC  developed  several  1-4  family 
properties  over  a 5-year  period,  and  maintains  a strong  interest  in  pursuing  such 
properties  where  economically  feasible. 

Recently  Cambridge  based,  Just-A-Start  presented  the  city  with  a proposal  to  develop  six 
units  Just-A-Start  Corporation  in  their  Comprehensive  Permit  Application  for  the 
development  of  six  affordable  housing  units  in  Somerville.  This  project  proposes  to 
provide  three  permanently  affordable  rental  units  and  three  transitional  units  for  young 
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parents  and  their  children  that  fit  with  and  fulfill  some  of  the  city’s  affordable  housing 
needs.  This  type  of  housing  was  highlighted  as  a priority  in  the  last  Comprehensive 
Affordable  Housing  Strategy  (Cl  IAS)  produced  by  the  city  and  continues  to  be  in 
extremely  high  demand  and  equally  short  supply.  The  current  project  is  a partnership 
with  the  Somer\  ille  Housing  Authority  whose  clients  will  occupy  three  of  the  six  units. 

1 he  City  encourages  this  type  of  collaboration  and  is  interested  in  supporting  more. 

Strategy  : Continue  to  Support  and  Finance  Housing  Rehabilitation  Programs 


Resources  Required 

Need  Areas  Addressed  by  Strategy 

Staff/non 

financial 

Financial 

resources 

Lead 

paint 

hazards 

in 

housing 

units 

Special 
needs  and 
transitional 
Housing 

Emergency 
shelter, 
transitional, 
pennanent 
housing  for 
homeless  people 

Elderly- 

housing 

1 lousing 

for  low  to 

moderate 

income 

families 

and 

indi\  iduals 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Description  of  Strategy  and  Objectives 

Since  1991.  the  City  of  Somerville  has  successfully  operated  housing  rehabilitation 
programs,  that  provide  funding  to  low  and  moderate  income  residents  for  housing 
rehabilitation,  lead  paint  abatement,  down  payment  assistance,  heating  system 
replacement,  energy  conser\'ation.  window  guard  installation,  historic  and  architectural 
preservation  and  adaptive  improvements  for  the  elderly  and  physically  impaired. 
Administered  by  OHCD  and  primarily  funded  through  the  Community  Development 
Bock  Grant  program  and  HOME  funds,  OHCD  provides  financial  assistance  to  qualified 
homeowners,  rental  property  owners  that  serve  low  and  moderate  income  individuals  in 
the  fonn  of  grants,  deferred  pay  ment  loans,  and  low  or  no  interest  loans.  Since  its 
inception  OHCD  has  funded  more  than  650  projects  in  all  of  Somerville’s  neighborhoods 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

fhe  housing  rehabilitation  of  OHCD  is  a critically  important  element  in  the  overall 
strategy  to  increase  the  supply  of  affordable  housing  in  Somerville.  The  City  is 
committed  to  level  funding  and  increasing  funding,  if  possible,  over  the  next  five  years. 
This  important  source  of  funding  assistance  serves  to  augment  the  supply  of  affordable 
housing  within  the  city  by  providing  funding  assistance  to  eligible  applicants  who  may 
not  otherwise  have  the  resource  to  maintain  their  property  in  good  repair.  By  continuing 
to  support  OHCD’s  housing  rehabilitation  programs  this  strategy  reinforces  another  high 
priority  strategy,  the  need  to  expedite  the  approval  of  and  fund  small-scale  projects  of  1 
to  4 units. 

Strategy  : The  Preseiw  ation  of  Expiring-Llse  Properties  Across  the  City'. 


Resources 

Required 

Need  Areas  Addressed  by  Strategy 

Staff/non 

Financial 

Lead 

Special 

Emergency 

Elderly 

Housing  for 

- 

resources 

paint 

needs  and 

shelter, 

housing 

low  to 
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financial 

hazards  in 

housing 

units 

transitional 

I lousing 

transitional, 
permanent 
housing  for 
homeless  people 

moderate 

income 

families 

and 

individuals 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Description  ofStrateav  and  Objectives 

Massachusetts  has  one  of  the  largest  portfolios  of  expiring  Section  8 contracts  in  the 
coiintr}’,  with  as  many  as  1 2.000  units  at  risk  during  the  next  few  years.  Because  of 
Massachusetts'  large  number  of  expiring-use  properties,  its  rapidly  appreciating  property 
\ allies,  the  recent  rollback  of  rent  control  in  the  state,  and  the  relative  scarcity  of  new 
sites  for  development,  preserving  low-income  housing  has  become  a major  issue  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Expiring  use  developments  include  developments  financed  by  HUD  or 
MHFA  whose  owners  are  now  eligible  to  prepay  the  mortgages  and  convert  the  housing 
units  to  market  rate.  In  2002,  Somerville  was  able  to  preserve  a 224-unit  development 
located  in  the  Cobble  Hill  Urban  Renewal  Area.  Most  of  the  units  (85%)  in  that 
development  are  reserved  for  the  elderly.  Preserving  the  224-unit  complex  was  a top 
priority  of  Mayor  Dorothy  Kelly-Gay’s  administration  and  we  were  successful  in 
preserving  the  affordability  of  the  development  by  working  closely  with  local  community 
groups,  residents,  and  elected  officials. 

Currently,  there  are  eight  different  expiring  use  building  in  Somerville  representing  a 
total  of  1 40  units  that  are  due  to  expire  during  the  period  of  time  covered  by  this  CHAS. 
Over  the  next  two  years  OHCD  will  engage  the  services  of  a nationally  recognized 
Expiring  Use  expert  to  work  with  the  City  and  our  community  partners  to  preserve  these 
units  as  affordable  for  our  residents. 

Strategy : Update  and  Revise  the  City’s  Inclusionary  Housing  Ordinance 


Resources  Required 

Need  Areas  Addressed  by  Strategy 

Staff/non 

financial 

Financial 

resources 

Lead 

paint 

hazards 

in 

housing 

units 

Special 
needs  and 
transitional 
Housing 

Emergency 
shelter, 
transitional, 
permanent 
housing  for 
homeless  people 

Elderly 

housing 

Housing 

for  low  to 

moderate 

income 

families 

and 

individuals 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Description  of  Strategy  and  Objectives 

The  purpose  of  Somerville’s  Inclusionary  Housing  Ordinance  is  to  retain  and  encourage 
housing  opportunities  for  people  of  all  income  levels,  and  to  mitigate  the  impacts  of 
development  of  market-rate  housing  on  the  supply  and  cost  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing.  Any  private  developer  wishing  to  develop  eight  or  more  market  rate  housing 
units  (home  ownership  or  rental)  must  make  12.5%  of  the  units  available  to  in  the  city  as 
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outlined  in  Article  1 3 of  the  Somerv  ille  Zoning  Ordinance.  The  city  is  in  the  process  of 
updating  and  revising  the  ordinance  to  accurately  reflect  the  intention  of  the  ordinance. 

By  ranking  this  as  a high  priority  strategy  the  City  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
contribution  that  can  be  made  by  for  profit  housing  dec  elopers  in  increasing  the  supply  of 
both  rental  and  homeownerships  affordable  housing  units  in  the  city. 

Strategy : C ontinue  to  support  and  finance  large,  multi-family  housing 
developments. 


Resources  Required 

Need  Areas  Addressed  by  Strategy 

Staff/non 

financial 

Financial 

resources 

Lead 

paint 

hazards 

in 

housing 

units 

Special 
needs  and 
transitional 
Housing 

Emergency 
shelter, 
transitional, 
permanent 
housing  for 
homeless  people 

Elderly 

housing 

Housing 

for  low  to 

moderate 

income 

families 

and 

individuals 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Description  of  StratCRV  and  Objectives 

The  scarcity  of  land  a\  ailable  for  development  and  high  acquisition  and  development 
costs  limit  the  amount  of  new  affordable  housing  that  can  be  constructed  in  .Somerville. 

1 lowever,  the  City  can  continue  to  support  affordable  housing  by  financing  larger  scale 
construction  projects  (5  or  more  units)  and  by  developing  strategies  to  address  the  long- 
term preserv'ation  of  existing  affordable  units. 

A critical  way  the  City  can  demonstrate  its  support  for  an  affordable  housing  agenda,  in 
the  next  five  years,  is  by  working  to  preserve  the  affordability  of  existing  units  and  by 
continuing  to  fund  the  development  of  larger  scale  housing  projects.  As  stated  earlier, 
without  a comprehensive  strategy  to  address  issues  concerning  prepayment  options  and 
the  expiration  of  project  based  section  8 contracts,  Somer\  ille  is  in  danger  of  losing  140 
units  of  affordable  housing  in  the  next  five  years.  Preserv  ing  affordable  housing  units  as 
well  as  increasing  the  supply  are  clear  goals  of  the  Kelly-Gay  administration.  Therefore 
the  City  will  engage  the  serv  ices  of  a private  consultant  to  work  with  the  City  to  help  us 
examine  options  in  eight  (8)  private  developments  where  there  is  a potential  loss  of 
affordable  rental  units  for  low  income  households.  In  addition,  the  City  will  continue  to 
fund  larger  scale  affordable  housing  developments. 

This  strategy  underscores  the  importance  the  City  places  on  a variety  of  w ays  Somerville 
can  invest  in  affordable  housing  including  preservation  of  existing  units,  substantial 
rehabilitation  and  construction  of  new  housing  where  vacant  land  can  be  secured. 

Strategy':  Educate  the  Somerv  ille  Community  , Including  Public  Officials,  on  the 
Importance  of  Providing  Affordable  Housing. 
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Resources  Required 

Need  Areas  Addressed  by  Strategy 

Staff/non 

financial 

Financial 

resources 

Tead 

paint 

hazards 

in 

housing 

units 

Special 
needs  and 
transitional 
Housing 

Emergency 
shelter, 
transitional, 
pennanent 
housing  for 
homeless  people 

Fdderly 

liousing 

Housing 

for  low  to 

moderate 

income 

families 

and 

individuals 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Description  ol  Strategy  and  Objectives 

riie  necessity  of  educating  the  community  at  large  about  the  importance  of  providing 
affordable  housing  affects  its  ability  to  address  the  issue  and  provide  housing  for  those 
who  most  need  it.  While  there  are  several  efforts  underway  to  bring  the  issue  to  the 
community  at  large  there  is  not  an  on-going  fonnalized  effort  to  address  the  lack  of 
information  related  to  the  need  for  affordable  housing  in  Somerville.  1 his  lack  of  public 
education  and  awareness  makes  it  difficult  for  nonprofit  housing  developers  and  social 
service  providers,  whose  clients  need  housing,  to  advocate  for  a sustainable  affordable 
housing  agenda.  By  implementing  such  a public  education  campaign  that  identifies  the 
values  the  community  holds  related  to  a broad  range  of  housing  is.sues  including  housing 
affordability  the  city  can  begin  to  de\’elop  a framework  that  rcfiects.  compliments,  and 
expands  the  strategies  that  are  contained  in  this  consolidated  plan. 

The  end  goal  of  such  a campaign  to  educate  the  community  on  the  issues  of  affordable 
housing  and  to  create  a framework  that  addresses  the  housing  needs  of  lower  income 
families  and  individuals  as  well  as  the  a broad  range  of  housing  needs  and  issues 
including  the  lack  of  affordable  housing. 

This  strategy  recognizes  the  importance  of  outreach  and  education  in  cultivating  support 
for  affordable  housing.  Specific  public  relations  efforts  detailing  the  necessity  for 
affordable  housing  can  create  a financial  and  policy  making  environment  that  encourages 
the  develop  net  and  preservation  of  affordable  units. 


Strategy : Expedite  City'  Approval  and  Financial  Support  of  Projects  With  One  to 
Four  Units. 


Resources  Required 

Need  Areas  Addressed  by  Strategy 

Staff/non 

financial 

Financial 

resources 

Lead 

paint 

abatemen 

Special 
needs  and 
transitional 

Emergency 

shelter, 

transitional, 

Elderly 

housing 

Housing 
for  low  to 
moderate 
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housing 

units 

Housing 

penuanent 
housing  for 
homeless  people 

income 

families 

and 

individuals 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Descriptie^n  of  Strategy  and  Objectives 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  report,  one  of  the  best  ways  the  city  can  preserv  e and  expand  its 
stock  of  affordable  housing  is  through  the  rehabilitation  of  small  properties  consisting  of 
one  to  four  units.  In  a fiercely  competitive  and  “hot”  market,  housing  developers  must 
act  quickly  if  they  are  to  secure  property  in  a timely  manner.  The  process  nonprofit 
housing  developers  are  required  to  abide  by  if  the  want  to  develop  low  income  housing 
using  federal  resources  is  cumbersome  and  time  consuming.  If  the  process  could  be 
expedited  nonprofit  developers  could  make  decisions  on  potential  real  estate  in  a more 
timely,  systematic  manner  and  facilitate  the  development  of  affordable  housing  thereby 
fulfilling  this  high  priority-housing  goal  for  the  city. 

Over  the  next  couple  of  years,  the  city  will  examine  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  make 
funding  decisions  and  move  developments  through  the  approval  processes  by  the 
Planning  and  Zoning  boards.  This  will  be  part  of  a comprehensive  effort  to  help  facilitate 
affordable  housing  de\’elopment  in  the  community. 

Strategy : Secure  Additional  Funds  for  the  Affordable  Housing  Trust  Fund 


Resources  Required 

Need  Areas  Addressed  by  Strategy 

Staff/non 

financial 

Financial 

resources 

Tead 

paint 

hazards 

in 

housing 

units 

Special 
needs  and 
transitional 
Housing 

Emergency 
shelter, 
transitional, 
penuanent 
housing  for 
homeless  people 

Elderly 

housing 

Housing 

for  low  to 

moderate 

income 

families 

and 

individuals 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Description  of  Strategy  and  Objectives 

The  Somerville  Affordable  Housing  Trust  Fund  (SAHTF)  was  ereated  in  1989,  by  a city 
ordinance,  and  its  first  programs  began  in  1991.  Its  purpose  is  to  preserve  and  create 
affordable  rental  and  homeownership  units  in  Somerville  and  carry  out  programs  to 
directly  assist  homeowners  and  renters.  All  of  its  activities  must  benefit  low  and 
moderate-income  households  (with  incomes  at  or  below  1 10%  of  area  median  income). 

The  Trust  was  initially  capitalized  by  a $400,000  allocation  of  municipal  funds  and 
federal  program  income.  In  addition,  all  linkage  fees  from  commercial  development  in 
Somerville  go  to  the  Trust,  as  do  payments  made  in  lieu  of  units  pursuant  to  the  city’s 
Inclusionary  Zoning  Ordinance.  It  also  receives  revenues  from  the  repayment  of  Trust- 
funded  loans  to  affordable  housing  developers,  first  time  homebuyers  and  renters 
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receiving  security  deposit,  arrearage  or  other  loans.  Fo  date,  it  has  received  $1.5  million 
in  resources. 


In  the  summer  and  fall  of  2002.  Trust  Fund  member  went  through  a visioning  process  to 
establish  how  funds  will  be  allocated  and  set  future  direction  of  the  Trust.  Currently  the 
Trust  Fund  has  a balance  of  $ 120.000.  which  is  not  adequate  to  fund  the  housing 
development  needs  of  the  city.  Working  with  OHCD  and  the  administration.  Trust  Fund 
members  have  fonned  a sub-committee  to  research  ways  to  attract  additional  funds  to  the 
trust  and  are  actively  pursuing  strategies  to  do  this. 

0\  er  the  next  five  years,  the  City  will  continue  to  find  additional  ways  to  secure  addition 
resources  that  can  be  used  for  affordable  housing  production  and  preservation. 


Strategy:  Provide  Relief  for  Development  Related  Fees  for  Affordable  Housing 


Resources  Required 

Need  Areas  Addressed  by  Strategy 

Staff/non 

financial 

Financial 

resources 

Tead 

paint 

hazards 

in 

housing 

units 

Special 
needs  and 
transitional 
Housing 

Emergency 
shelter, 
transitional, 
pennanent 
housing  for 
homeless  people 

Elderly 

housing 

flousing 

for  low  to 

moderate 

income 

families 

and 

individuals 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Description  of  Strategy  and  Objectives 

A variety  of  municipal  fees  increase  the  costs  associated  with  the  development  of 
affordable  housing.  Some  of  the  fees  associated  with  housing  development  can  include 
special  permit  fees,  site  plan  approval  fees  building  pemiit  and  condo  conversion  fees. 
This  strategy  proposes  to  create  a fonnula  whereby  predevelopment  fees  will  be  waived 
or  reduced  depending  on  the  number  of  affordable  units  created  and  the  length  of  their 
affordability.  Additionally,  the  City  could  explore  the  possibility  of  deferring  fees  until 
closing  or  recapturing  the  fees  at  the  time  the  terms  of  affordability  expire.  By  waiving 
all  or  a percentage  of  the  fees,  the  City  can  help  reduce  some  of  the  pre-development 
costs  associated  with  affordable  housing  development  and  this  can  act  as  an  addition 
match  when  nonprofit  housing  developer  access  state  matching  funds.  While  these  pre- 
development fees  are  generally  minimal  compared  to  the  total  cost  of  a housing  project, 
the  City  has  established  a precedent  for  granting  either  full  or  partial  relief  for  affordable 
housing  development  in  Somerville.  Pursuing  relief  for  these  fees  can  be  an  effective 
way  for  the  City  to  demonstrate  its  commitment  to  nonprofits  that  share  our  affordable 
housing  goals. 

In  the  next  year,  the  City  will  explore  the  possibility  of  formalizing  the  reduction  or 
abatement  of  development  related  fees. 
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Stratc»i\  : Explore  the  Creation  of  a Tax  Incentive  Program. 


Resources  Required 

Need  Areas  Addressed  by  Strategy 

Staff/non 

financial 

Financial 

resources 

Lead 

paint 

hazards 

in 

housing 

units 

Special 
needs  and 
transitional 

1 lousing 

Emergency 
shelter, 
transitional, 
permanent 
housing  for 
homeless  people 

FklerK 

housing 

Housing 

for  low  to 

moderate 

income 

families 

and 

indixiduals 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Description  of  Strategy  and  Objectives 

Providing  tax  incentives  could  be  used  to  act  as  an  incentive  to  small  property  owners 
and  encourage  housing  developers  to  create  affordable  housing  or  to  attract  limited 
partners  in  the  production  of  affordable  housing.  This  strategy  proposes  to  create 
provisions  to  waive  or  reduce  certain  taxes  as  a way  to  support  the  production  of 
affordable  housing.  One  way  the  City  could  approach  this  is  to  create  a property  rebate 
program  that  would  waive  or  reduce  propeily  taxes  for  ow  ners  of  rental  property  who 
agree  to  comply  with  Federal.  State  or  municipal  housing  assistance  programs  that 
impose  rental  restrictions.  Another  way  to  produce  an  even  greater  impact  on  the 
development  of  affordable  housing  w ould  be  to  reduce  or  waive  property  taxes  on  all 
affordable  housing  projects.  For  example,  in  housing  developments  w ith  both  market 
rate  and  affordable  units,  only  the  percentage  of  taxes  related  to  the  affordable  units 
would  be  eligible  for  waived  or  reduces  taxes. 

0\  er  the  next  five  years,  housing  department  staff  will  work  with  the  Assessing 
Department  to  pursue  the  possibility  of  creating  a tax  incentive  program  as  a w ay  the  City 
can  demonstrate  support  for  increasing  the  supply  of  affordable  housing. 

Strategy:  Support  the  Comprehensive  Permit  Process  and  Extend  Terms  of 
Affordability 


Resources  Required 

Need  Areas  Addressed  by  Strategy 

Staff/non 

financial 

Financial 

resources 

Lead 

paint 

hazards 

in 

housing 

units 

Special 
needs  and 
transitional 
Housing 

Emergency 
shelter, 
transitional, 
pemianent 
housing  for 
homeless  people 

Elderly 

housing 

Housing 

for  low  to 

moderate 

income 

families 

and 

individuals 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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Description  of  Strategy  and  Objectives 

Known  as  Chapter  4()B  of  the  Massaehusetts  General  Laws  or  the  “Anti-Snob  Zoning 
Aet".  Chapter  774  of  the  Acts  of  1969  was  established  to  support  the  development  of 
subsidized  low  and  moderate  income  housing.  The  act  established  a streamlined 
permitting  process  that  enables  developers  to  make  one  comprehensive  application  to 
build  affordable  housing  to  a local  Zoning  Board  of  Appeals  (ZBA).  A comprehensive 
permit,  which  encompasses  all  local  requirements  and  regulations  including  zoning,  is 
reviewed  and  evaluated  on  a case-by-case  basis  and  may  allow  construction  at  a greater 
density  than  is  allowed  by  right.  In  communities  where  less  that  10%  of  the  year  round 
housing  stock  is  affordable  to  low  and  moderate  income  households  or  where  1 .5%  of  the 
total  land  mass  (with  certain  exclusions)  is  dedicated  to  affordable  housing,  the  ZBA’s 
decision  can  be  appealed  to  the  State  Housing  Appeals  Committee  if  the  application  is 
denied  or  if  ZBA  conditions  make  the  project  unfeasible.  The  States  Housing  Appeals 
Committee  may  uphold  a local  ZBA  decision  or  overrule  the  ZBA  by  granting  or 
amending  a comprehensive  permit.  Somerville's  percentage  is  confirmed  at  8.78%  and 
asserts  that,  at  least.  2.50%  of  its  land  mass  is  dedicated  to  affordable  housing. 

OHCD  staff  plans  to  work  with  Planning  Department  staff  to  explore  ways  the 
comprehensive  permitting  process  can  be  improved  to  include  more  preliminary  input 
from  community  residents  and  housing  advocates  so  that  it  is  in  line  with  affordable 
housing  goals  and  does  not  adversely  impact  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
be  developed. 

Strategy : Explore  the  creation  a Linked  Deposit  Banking  Program 


Resources  Required 

Need  Areas  Addressed  by  Strategy 

Staff/non 

financial 

Financial 

resources 

Lead 

paint 

hazards 

in 

housing 

units 

Special 
needs  and 
transitional 
Housing 

Emergency 
shelter, 
transitional, 
pemianent 
housing  for 
homeless  people 

Elderly 

housing 

Housing 

for  low  to 

moderate 

income 

families 

and 

individuals 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Description  of  Strategy  and  Objectives: 

This  strategy  proposes  to  examine  the  potential  benefits  to  the  City  through  the  creation 
and  implementation  of  a Linked  Deposit  Banking  Program.  The  creation  of  a Linked 
Deposit  Program  would  allow  the  City  to  link  policy  goals  set  by  the  administration  with 
deposit  and  banking  contract  decisions.  Each  financial  institution  or  potential  depository 
institution  would  submit  to  detailed  evaluations  perfonned  by  the  staff  of  OHCD  and  the 
Department  of  Treasury.  A financial  institutions  performance  in  meeting  the  policy  goals 
of  the  City  would  be  considered  as  a factor  in  making  investment  decisions  of  City  funds. 
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Each  financial  institution  participating  in  the  Linked  Deposit  Banking  Program  would 
have  its  performance  in  meeting  the  City’s  policy  goals  evaluated  according  to  criteria  set 
by  the  City.  Evaluation  criteria  may  include  factors  such  as:  1 ) mortgage  lending;  2) 
economic  and  affordable  housing  lending;  3)  banking  services;  4)  employment;  and,  5) 
charitable  giving.  A ranking  system  would  be  devised  to  assign  a “grade”  or  rating  in 
each  category.  Only  those  financial  institutions  that  have  received  an  evaluation  through 
the  program  and  received  a “passing”  grade  would  be  eligible  to  hold  City  deposits. 

A Linked  Deposit  Banking  Program  would  serve  two  important  functions.  In  addition  to 
the  way  the  City  banks,  a report  would  be  issued  - annually  or  bi-annually  - that  details 
all  evaluations,  thereby  putting  more  infomiation  regarding  community  banking  that  is 
cunently  available  through  any  other  source.  Financial  institutions  are  regulated  at  the 
federal  and  state  levels  and  these  regulations  include  periodic  examinations  for 
Community  Reinvestment  Act  (CRA)  compliance.  While  certain  sections  are  available 
to  the  public,  they  do  not  publish  a “hard  number”  review  that  is  available  in  the  public 
realm.  In  communities  that  have  implemented  linked  deposit  programs  depositors,  both 
individual  and  intuitional,  have  demonstrated  a willingness  to  follow  the  City's  lead  in 
factoring  in  a financial  institutions  rating  when  making  investment  decisions. 

Over  the  next  couple  of  years,  OUCD  staff  will  work  with  the  Treasury  Department  and 
community  partners  to  examine  how  a Linked  Deposit  Banking  Program  would  benefit 
the  City  of  Somerville  and  further  affordable  housing  goals  in  the  City. 


Strategy:  Explore  Land  Use  and  Zoning  Models  to  Increase  Affordable  Housing  Production 


Resources  Required 

Need  Areas  Addressed  by  Strategy 

Staff/non 

financial 

Financial 

resources 

Lead 

paint 

hazards 

in 

housing 

units 

Special 
needs  and 
transitional 
Housing 

Emergency 
shelter, 
transitional, 
pemianent 
housing  for 
homeless  people 

Elderly 

housing 

Housing 

for  low  to 

moderate 

income 

families 

and 

individuals 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Description  of  Strategy  and  Objectives 

This  strategy  recommends  that  OfICD  and  the  city’s  Planning  Department  examine 
possible  changes  to  land  use  policy  within  the  city.  Given  a number  of  unresolved 
questions  on  possible  changes  to  land  use,  rather  than  recommending  specific  changes  we 
would  give  priority  to  research  the  possible  changes  that  could  benefit  affordable 
housing.  Possible  land  use  and  zoning  changes  that  would  be  considered  during  this 
research  period  include;  rezoning,  mixed-use  zoning,  revision  of  the  density  bonus  and 
the  expansion  of  linkage  fees. 

Rezoning  and  mixed  use  zoning:  In  certain  areas  of  the  city,  a higher  density  may  be 
allowed  in  designated  areas  where  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  is  a benefit  to  the  city 
and  provide  for  more  affordable  units.  Rezoning  may  be  appropriate  on  industrial  and 
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commercial  sites  that  can  be  con\  ertcd  to  residential  or  mixed  use  with  higher  density 
allowance. 

Density  Bonuses:  a density  bonus  is  a provision  determined  by  the  Special  Permit  Grant 
Authority  (SPGA)  to  relax  the  density  requirement  in  order  to  permit  a developer  to 
create  additional  units.  The  City  of  Somerville  current  policy  states  that  developers 
providing  more  than  tw  elve  and  a half  percent  (12.5%)  of  the  total  units  in  the 
development  as  affordable  units  may  apply  for  an  additional  density  bonus  in  accordance 
\\  ith  the  special  permit  with  site  plan  review.  Bonuses  may  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  a 
two-to-one  ratio  of  market  rate  units  to  affordable  housing  units.  For  every  additional 
affordable  unit  provided  beyond  the  twelve  and  a half  percent  (1 2.5%)  required,  two  (2) 
additional  market  rate  units  may  be  authorized.  The  additional  affordable  units  provided 
shall  continue  to  be  offered  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  50%  affordable  to  lower  income 
range  households  and  the  remainder  affordable  to  moderate  income  range  households. 

1 he  SPGA  is  the  controlling  authority  for  granting  a density  bonus  and  bonuses  shall  not 
exceed  twenty  percent  (20%)  of  the  number  of  units  nomially  permissible  under  the  lot 
area  per  dwelling  unit  requirements  of  Somerville’s  Zoning  Ordinance. 

In  detemiining  any  density  bonus,  the  SPGA  carefully  considers  a number  of  critical 
factors.  The  city  may  want  to  explore  other  means  of  working  with  density  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  developing  more  affordable  housing. 

1 dnkage:  The  premise  upon  which  Somerv  ille’s  Linkage  Ordinance  is  based  is  that  new 
commercial  uses  of  all  types  not  only  create  employment  for  city  residents  and  others,  but 
also  create  increased  demand  for  housing  and  services  for  these  new  employees. 

1 herefore  all  businesses  requiring  new  construction  that  are  creating  new  employment  in 
the  city  will  be  subject  to  the  same  standards  for  payment  of  linkage  fees  for  affordable 
housing  creation.  Businesses  with  a total  of  thirty  thousand  (30,000)  gross  square  feet  or 
more,  including  phased  projects  each  phase  of  which  may  include  less  than  30,000  gross 
square  feet,  shall  contribute  a fee  in  the  amount  of  two  dollars  and  sixty  cents  ($2.60)  per 
gross  square  foot  above  30,000  gross  square  feet.  Linkage  payments  are  contributed  to  the 
Somerville  Affordable  Mousing  Trust  Fund. 

Over  the  course  of  the  next  five  years,  OHCD  will  work  closely  with  the  Planning 
Department  to  explore  various  land  use  and  zoning  models.  Additionally,  in  the  same 
timeframe  two  nexus  studies  will  be  carried  out  to  determine  if  the  linkage  fees  should  be  . 
amended.  The  first  of  which  is  underway  and  will  be  available  to  the  public  in  the  spring. 


Strategy  : Continue  to  Support  and  Expand  the  First  Time  Homebuyer’s  Program 
and  Down  Payment  Assistance. 


Resources  Required 

Need  Areas  Addressed  by  Strategy 

Staff/non 

financial 

Financial 

resources 

Lead 

paint 

hazards 

in 

housing 

Special 
needs  and 
transitional 
Housing 

Emergency 
shelter, 
transitional, 
pennanent 
housing  for 

Elderly 

housing 

Housing 
for  low  to 
moderate 
income 
families 
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units 

homeless  people 

and 

individuals 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Description  of  StrateRV  and  Objectives 

The  City  of  Somerville  has  operated  a homebuyer-training  program  since  1 991  that  is 
widely  considered  one  of  the  most  successful  programs  of  its  type  operating  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Since  its  inception  nearly  3000  potential  homeowners  have  participated 
in  the  program.  Home  Buyer  Training  Classes  are  offered  throughout  the  year  with 
classes  designed  to  help  potential  first-time  homebuyer  understand  the  steps  in  the  home 
buying  process.  In  addition  to  qualified  housing  staff  members  who  conduct  the  training, 
guest  speakers  from  public  and  private  industry  who  represent  the  banking,  real  estate, 
legal  and  accounting  fields,  as  well  as  various  City  agencies,  provide  valuable 
infomtation  on  resources  currently  available.  Graduates  of  the  program  receive  a 
certification  of  participation  that  they  can  use  to  access  special  mortgage  products  and 
other  opportunities. 

Graduates  of  the  Home  Buyer  Training  Program  who  meet  income  and  other  guidelines 
may  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  City's  Down  Payment  Assistance  Programs.  Under 
these  programs,  the  City  can  provide  up  to  1 5%  of  the  purchase  price  for  eligible 
properties.  Currently  the  down  payment  assistance  program  is  inactive  due  to  the  high 
costs  of  housing  exceeding  the  maximum  purchase  price  allowed  in  the  program 
guidelines.  OHCD  staff  is  exploring  ways  to  redesign  the  program  so  that  low  and 
moderate  income  individuals  and  families  can  access  the  funds. 

Over  the  next  year,  the  city  will  continue  to  support  and  expand  these  programs  so  that 
low  and  moderate-income  individuals  and  families  can  achieve  the  goal  of 
homeownership 


Strategy : Continue  to  Support  and  Increase  Homeless  Prevention  Programs 


Resources  Required 

Need  Areas  Addressed  by  Strategy 

Staff/non 

financial 

Financial 

resources 

Lead 

paint 

hazards 

in 

housing 

units 

Special 
needs  and 
transitional 
Housing 

Emergency 
shelter, 
transitional, 
permanent 
housing  for 
homeless  people 

Elderly 

housing 

Housing 
for  low  to 
moderate 
income 
families 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Description  of  Strategy  and  Objectives 

In  2000,  OHCD  created  and  funded  the  Prevention  and  Stabilization  Program  (PASS)  in 
close  collaboration  with  the  Somerville  Homeless  Coalition  (SHC).  This  rental  subsidy 
program  was  established  to  help  income  eligible  (less  than  or  equal  to  60%  of  median), 
individuals  and  families  at  risk  of  homelessness  or  homeless,  to  transition  from 
homelessness  to  permanent  housing  during  a twelve  month  period  with  the  possibility  of 
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an  additional  twelve  month  extension.  The  goal  of  the  PASS  program  is  to  empower  the 
partieipant(s)  to  stabilize  their  housing  and  aehieve  self-sufficiency.  I he  Somerville 
Homeless  Coalition  administers  the  program  in  eomplianee  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  funding  source  (HOME)  and  01 ICD.  Each  program  participant  works  with  the 
SHC  to  develop  an  individual  ser\  iee  plan  that  outlines  the  steps  necessary  to  aehieve 
independence  so  at  the  end  of  the  subsidy  period  they  will  be  able  to  support  their 
housing  costs  without  the  benefit  of  the  subsidy.  Initially  capitalized  with  $200,000  of 
OHCD  funds  and  $30,000  from  The  Somerville  Affordable  flousing  Trust  Fund  the 
program  has  met  with  great  success.  Currently,  the  SHC  has  drawn  down  all  of  the  initial 
funds  allocated  to  the  program.  Due  to  limited  funds,  in  November  of  2002.  the 
Somerville  Affordable  Housing  Trust  Fund  awarded  the  SHC  an  addition  $9,000  toward 
administrativ  e costs  associated  with  running  the  program. 

Over  the  next  couple  of  years.  OHCD  will  fund  the  subsidy  portion  of  the  PASS  program 
at  $100,000  per  }'ear.  At  the  end  of  two-year  period,  the  program  will  be  evaluated  for 
effecti\  eness  and  continued  support. 
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K.  Housing  Priority  Charts 

Consolidated  Strategy  and  Plan  - FY  2003-2008 


January  2003 


FY  2003-2008  Consolidated  Plan 

Staff/non- 

Financial 

#of 

financial 

Resources 

Identified 

Hieh  Priority  Strategies  for  Increasing 

Affordable  housing  in  Somerville 

Resources 

Required 

Required 

needs/target 

populations 

that  may 
benefit  from 

the  specific 

strategy  (out 

of  5 total)  * 

1 

Strengthen,  support  and  expand 

X 

X 

5 

the  capacity'  of  Somerv  ille’s 

nonprofit  affordable  housing 
providers  to  develop  and  manage 

housing 

2 

Continue  to  support  and  finance 

housing  rehabilitation  programs 

X 

X 

5 

The  preserv  ation  of  expiring-use 

X 

X 

4 

properties  across  the  City 

4 

Update  and  revise  the  City’s 
Inclusionarv  Housing  Ordinance 

X 

5 

5 

Continue  to  support  and  finance 

X 

X 

3 

large,  multi-faniilv  housing 

developments 

6 

Educate  the  Somerv  ille 
communitv  , including  public 

X 

4 

officials,  on  the  importance  of 

providing  affordable  housing 

2 

Expedite  City  approval  and 
financial  support  of  proiects  with 

one  to  four  units 

X 

5 

8 

Seek  additional  resources  for  the 

Somerv  ille  Affordable  Housing  Trust 
Fund 

X 

5 

9 

Provide  relief  for  development 

related  fees  for  affordable 

housing 

X 

3 

iO 

Explore  the  creation  of  a tax 

incentive  program 

X 

4 
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IL 

Support  the  Comprehensive  Penuit 
process  and  extend  terms  of 
affordability 

X 

4 

12 

Explore  the  creation  a Linked 

X 

5 

Deposit  Banking  Program 

13 

Explore  land  use  and  zoning 

X 

5 

models  to  increase  affordable 

housing  production 

lA 

Continue  to  support  and  expand  the 
first  time  homebuyers  program  and 
down  payment  assistance 

X 

X 

4 

15 

Continue  to  support  and  increase 

X 

5 

homeless  prevention  programs 

Medium  Priority  Strategies 

Ji> 

Strengthen  and  support  of 
homeless  facilities  in  Somerv  ille 

X 

5 

u 

Coordinate  tracking  of  the 

homeless  and  their  needs 

X 

5 

18 

Do  targeted  fundraising  for 

X 

4 

specific  proiects/programs 

lA 

Eormulate  parcel  specific 

strategies  for  vacant  and 

dev  elopable  land 

X 

5 

20 

Develop  and  map  a 
comprehensive  database  of 

potential  development  sites 

X 

5 

21 

Expand  mixed-use  developments 

X 

X 

3 

22 

Continue  to  support  the  Lead 

X 

X 

3 

Paint  abatement  program 

23 

Continue  to  support  homeless 

X 

X 

5 

providers  and  the  application 

process  for  the  Continuum  of 

Care 

24 

Strengthen  collaborations  with 
community  partners 

X 

5 

25 

Build  relationships  among 

realtors,  lenders,  local 

X 

5 

universities  and  contractors 

26 

Explore  ways  to  mitigate  the 
impact  local  universities  have  on 

X 

5 

the  availability'  of  affordable 

housing  with  Somerv  ille 
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Low  fh  ioritv  Strateaies 

27 

Promote  compliance  with  fair 
housing  laws 

X 

5 

28 

Preservation  of  Historically  and 
architecturally  significant  homes 
within  the  city 

X 

X 

29 

Review  and  update  the  Condo 

X 

3 

C onversion  Ordinance 

30 

Develop  an  Individual 

X 

X 

5 

Development  Account  program 

li 

Develop  a Einancial  Literacy 

Program 

X 

5 

li 

Update  and  expand  inventory  of 

SRO  housing 

X 

X 

4 

33 

Create  a program  that  serves  small 
landlords 

X 

4 

34 

Advocate  for  Community 
Preservation  Act  and  seek  local 
adoption 

X 

5 

*ldentified  needs/target  populations  include  (1)  Lead  paint  hazards  in  housing  units,  (2) 
Special  needs  and  transitional  housing.  (3)  Emergency  shelter,  transitional  housing  for 
homeless  people.  (4)  Elderly  housing  and  (5)  Housing  for  low  to  moderate  income 
individuals  and  families. 
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L. Resou rce  Chart 


[ inancial  Resources  Available  for  Increasing  Af  fordable  Housing 
Most  applicable  Federal  Resources  and  Programs  Available: 


CCiBG 

CHDO 

ESG 

HOME  Program 
EH  LB/AH  P 

EHLB/NEF 
HOPWA 
EIHTC 
Section  8 
Section  81 1 
Section  202 
S + C 
SRO 


Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG) 

Community  Housing  Development  Organization  (operating 
funds  for  HOME  grantees) 

Emergency  Shelter  Grant 

HOME  Investment  Partnership  Programs 

The  Federal  Home  Eoan  Bank  of  Boston  Affordable  Housing 

Program 

The  Federal  Home  Eoan  Bank  of  Boston  New  England  Fund 

Housing  for  People  with  AIDS 

Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit  Program 

Housing  Assistance  Certificates  and  Vouchers 

Supportive  Housing  for  Persons  with  Disabilities 

Supportive  Housing  for  the  Elderly 

Shelter  Plus  Care 

Section  8 Moderate  Rehabilitation  for  Single  Room  Occupancy 
Dwellings 


Most  applicable  Massachusetts/Quasi-Public  Resources  and  Programs  Available: 

Massachusetts  I lousing  Finance  Agency 

80/20  Rental  Housing 
Elder  80/20  Program 
Elder  CHOICE  Program 

Expanding  Rental  Affordability' (ERA)  Program 
Housing  Starts 

Options  for  Independence  Program 


Massachusetts  Housing  Partnership 

Massachusetts  Housing  Partnership  Fund  (MHP) 
Soft  Second  Program 


State  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development 

Affordable  Housing  Trust 

Housing  Innovations  Fund 

Housing  Stabilization  Fund 

Local  Initiative  Program 

Community  Development  Action  Grant 

Soft  Second  Program 
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L.  Continuum  of  Care:  Gaps  Analysis 


Housing  Needs 


Need  Level 

Units 

Small  Related 

0 - 30%  of  MFI 

[High [ 

[g^o  1 

31  - 50%  of  MFI 

pRigh  [ 

[Fff3“  “I 

51  - 80%  of  MFI 

1 Low  [ 

lil' 

Large  Related 

0 - 30%  of  MFI 

[■Mea  I 

31  - 50%  of  MFI 

[High  1 

1 

51  - 80%  of  MFI 

[High  1 

!m_  J 

Elderly 

0 - 30%  of  MFI 

[Lovtf  1 

176^  ] 

31  - 50%  of  MFI 

Low  t 

i.  »* 

[317 P 

51  - 80%  of  MFI 

Low  j 

[116 

All  Other 

0 - 30%  of  MFI 

Med  ■ 1 

[Tpror  i 

31  - 50%  of  MFI 

Med  I 

[1,327 

51  - 80%  of  MFI 

Med  1 

[17^72  ! 

0 - 30%  of  MFI 

[Maa^  1 

[574  ; 

31  - 50%  of  MFI 

Med  I 

[113 

51  - 80%  of  MFI 

jMdd  1 

[114 

Estimated  $ 

[56g75T5ff7roo“] 
(~sg^g73gg70U(r~~1 
r54'4750(r,goo  ~ i 

l'5B^,^go;ooo 

rgT, 720,000 
jS1,380,000 


[531, 700, 000 


r5TT;irny;ooo^ 


rgT477207515D~  1 | 


[557,400,000'  j 
[$11,300,0013 

[5^tt;4oo;ooo  : 
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Continuum  of  Care:  Gaps  Analysis  - Individuals 


Estimated 

Current 

Unmet  Need/ 

Relative 

Needs 

Inventory 

Gap 

Priority 

Emergency  Shelter 

I 

I 

[21  1 

( Low  1 

Transitional  Housing 

1167  ■ 

pRS  I 

[42  1 

(High  1 

Permanent  Housing 

|535  I 

[220  I 

1315  1 

(High  1 

Total 

927 

509 

418 

Job  Training 

r?54  I 

rr25  I 

[T29  I 

[IVted  1 

Case  Management 

|535  I 

1110 1 

1425  1 

(Med  "1 

Substance  Abuse  Treatment 

1481-  "1 

(165  1 

(316  1 

(High  1 

Mental  Health  Care 

PRO  I 

1115  1 

(25  1 

( Low  1 

Housing  Placement 

(321  T 

[264 1 

[57  1 

1 Low  1 

Life  Skills  Training 

I 

[200  1 

[67 J 

( Low  1 

Other  Categories 

Healthcare 

fTR  I 

[T50  1 

|g->  1 

(High  1 

Outreach 

PRO  I 

[0 _| 

PRO  1 

|High  1 

i_AS 

Chronic  Substance  Abusers 

f535  I 

[200  1 

[235  1 

[TITgTi  1 

Seriously  Mentally  III 

|96  ■■  I 

(75  - 1 

|21  1 

( Low  1 

Dually-Diagnosed 

(96  I 

[36 1 

[20  1 

(Med  1 

Veterans 

(53  ■■■;■;( 

[21  1 

[22  1 

(Med  1 

Persons  with  HIV/AIDS 

PTZZ] 

(55-  1 

[20- 'n 

(Low  I 

Victims  of  Domestic  Violence 

I 

(25  1 

|S5  1 

(Med  1 

Youth 

I 

|30  ' 1 

[^0  1 

(High  1 

Other  Categories 

Elderly 

I 

[30  1 

[22  1 

[High  1 
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Continuum  of  Care:  Gaps  Analysis 

- Persons  in  Families  with  Children 

Estimated 

Current 

Unmet  Need/ 

Relative 

Needs 

Inventory 

Gap 

Priority 

Emergency  Shelter 

praj  1 

[63  I 

[57  I 

I Med 

Transitional  Housing 

|107  I 

|27-  - I 

ISO-  ■ I 

I High 

Permanent  Housing 

1-H2  -] 

) 

192  I 

I High 

Total 

339 

110 

229 

Job  Training 

[59 

n 

pro 

1 rra 

1 [Td^iS  1 

Case  Management 

nr5ir“ 

1 30 

1 1120 

J [High  1 

Child  Care 

[45~ 

□ 

1 30 

I |18 

(Low  1 

Substance  Abuse  Treatment 

n 

|21 

] [27 

1 1 Med  1 

Mental  Health  Care 

□ 

[25- 

] I18~' 

] [Wed  1 

Housing  Placement 

ff23 

n 

[30  ■■■  ■ 

] [^5 

] 1 Med  1 

Life  Skills  Training 

[59 

_i 

|42-  " 

] r^T 

) (Low  I 

Other  Categories 

Domestic  Violence  Asst. 

[64 

n 

[45 

] F5 

1 [HlgTi  1 

Healthcare 

[45 

_i 

[36 

1 [T2 

1 [Low  1 

Chronic  Substance  Abusers 

pnr— 

Zl 

[24 

] r^2 

1 [Wdd 1 

Seriously  Mentally  III 

1 54 

□ 

137- 

1 prT 

1 |Low  1 

Dually-Diagnosed 

[52 

□ 

[45 

J [17 

1 [Low  1 

Veterans 

[6 

□ 

P 

1 

1 [LOW  j 

Persons  with  HIV/AIDS 

[57 

□ 

[25 

1 |12 

1 1 Low  ] 

Victims  of  Domestic  Violence 

[64“” 

□ 

[15 

] F5 

1 [High  1 
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Special  NoccIs'Non-Homeless 


Sub-Populations 

Elderly 
Frail  Elderly 
Severe  Mental  Illness 
Developmentally  Disabled 
Physically  Disabled 

Persons  with  Alcohol/Other  Drug  Addiction 
Persons  with  HIV/AIDS 


Priority  Need  Estimated  $ 
[ Low  ^ ;$0 


[$^u;ggu;ooo 

?S35a;aou,ooo 


TOTAL  r$T, 6307)00,000 


Endnotes 


This  discussion,  and  much  of  the  housing  and  demographic  anahsis  that  follow,  makes  e\tensi\e  use  of  a stud\  of 
housing  needs  in  Somerville  that  was  commissioned  b_\  the  Somerville  Community  Corporation  in  2002  with 
significant  assistance  from  OHCD.  The  research  was  conducted  b\  f iou  Cao  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  report  is  available  at  http:.'7web.mit.edu/lioucaoA\  \v\\ /report  llnaldraft  2000.doc 

•AM  intlation  adjustments  in  this  report  are  based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers  for  the 
U.S.  unless  otherwise  noted. 

See  Pages  16  and  17  for  details  on  housing  sale  price  and  rent  increase  in  recent  } ears. 

Liou  Cao  (.see  Fmdnote  1 ).  Based  on  an  analysis  of  a parcel  database  obtained  from  Somerville  OUCD. 

U.S.  Census  1990  and  2000  data  shows  Somerville  had  the  second  lowest  percentage  of  elderly  households  among 
communities  in  Boston  and  the  greatest  percentage  decline  in  elderly  households  in  the  past  decade. 


frends  in  Elderly  Population  (65  and  Above)  Somerville  vs.  State  and  Region 


Elderly  individuals  as 
percent  of  total  population 
2000 

Change  in  Number  of 
Households  with  an  elderly 
member  age  (1990-2000) 

State 

13.5% 

5.0% 

Inner  Core 

12.8% 

-3.5% 

Boston 

10.4% 

-5.7% 

Cambridge 

9.2% 

-1.6% 

Somerville 

10.5% 

-14.7% 

Medford 

1 7.3% 

-3.7% 

Arlington 

16.8% 

-9.4«o 

Everett 

14.7% 

-3.8%o 

In  2000,  only  6 of  the  351  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  had  a lower  percentage  of  children  than  Somerville. 
Statewide,  children  comprised  23.6%  of  the  state's  population  in  2000,  up  from  22.5%  in  1990.  In  Somerv  ille, 
they  comprised  14.8%  of  the  population,  dow  n from  1 5.6%  in  1990. 
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Percentage  Change  1990  to  2()0() 

fotal 

Population 

2000 

Children 
under  18 
2000 

l.hrder  1 8 share 
of  total 
population 

Children 
under  5 

Age  5-9 

Age  0- 

17 

mis  with 
indivs  under 
18 

State 

6.349.097 

1.500.064 

23.6% 

-3.7% 

14.0% 

10.9% 

9.7% 

Region* 

1,628.008 

317.017 

19.5% 

-7.1% 

12.9% 

8.3% 

8.4% 

Boston 

589.141 

1 16.559 

19.8% 

-12.4% 

12.1% 

6.1% 

6.7% 

Cambridge 

101.355 

13.447 

13.3% 

-13.3% 

0.6% 

-1.2% 

1.0% 

Somerville 

77,478 

1 1 ,495 

14.8% 

-1  1.3% 

- 1 .6"o 

-3.1% 

-2.9% 

Medford 

55,765 

10.009 

1 7.9% 

13.7% 

1.5% 

-0.5% 

0.3% 

Arlington 

42,389 

7784 

l8.4'>o 

lO^o 

8.8% 

4.6% 

6.1% 

Everett 

38.037 

8231 

2 1 .6% 

-2.3% 

29.5% 

17.3% 

14.8'’o 

^Region  is  “Inner  Core"  - Boston  and  13  surrounding  cities  and  towns  (Arlington.  Belmont.  Brookline. 
Cambridge,  Chelsea.  Everett.  Malden.  Medford.  Newton.  Revere.  Somerville.  Watertown  and  Winthrop) 


Households  are  indiv  iduals  or  groups  of  people  liv  ing  in  separate  li\  ing  quarters  rather  than  group  quarters.  These 
living  quarters  can  consist  of  a home,  an  apartment,  mobile  home,  single  occupancy  room,  a group  of  rooms,  etc.). 

’ Discrepancies  in  total  number  of  familv  and  non-familv  households  ari.se  from  variations  in  Census  reports  based 
on  100%  count  data  for  .some  items  and  .sample  data  for  other  items  (e.g.  details  on  composition  of  familv 
households). 

* These  figures  necessarih  include  students  living  at  home,  since  Census  data  on  the  number  of  college  and 
graduate  students  does  not  provide  infonnation  on  the  types  of  households  in  which  thev  live. 

In  2000,  the  Census  Bureau  revised  the  way  it  collects  data  on  race  and  ethnicitv  . Starting  in  2000.  respondents 
could  indicate  more  than  one  racial  or  ethnic  category.  In  Somerv  ille.  3.757  residents  (5%  of  the  population  in 
2000)  listed  themselves  as  belonging  to  two  (3.639)  or  more  (118)  racial  or  ethnic  categories.  .As  a result,  changes 
between  1 990  and  2000  categories  are  not  strictly  comparable.  The  2000  totals  shown  in  the  above  table  break  out 
the  total  by  race  or  ethnicity  for  residents  reporting  themselves  as  one  race  or  ethnicity.  Of  the  3.639  residents 
reporting  exactly  two  races.  1.907  reported  themselves  as  white  plus  “another  race"  (not  black.  Asian  or  Native 
.American). 

Source:  HUD  State  of  the  Cities  Data  Base  (http://.socds.hudu.ser.oru) 

" The  HUD  State  of  the  Cities  data  based  defines  PMSA  suburbs  as  the  Boston  M.A-NH  PMS.A  except  Boston. 
Cambridge.  Gloucester.  Lynn  and  Waltham. 

Strict  comparisons  of  changes  in  the  pov  erty  rate  by  race  in  the  past  decade  are  not  possible  because  the  Census 
changed  the  way  it  collects  information  on  race,  adding  the  category  “2  or  more  races".  Thus  households  who 
reported  themselves  as  white,  black,  etc.  in  1990  might  report  themselves  as  “2  or  more  races"  in  2000. 

■ In  1989,  10.8%  of  residents  reporting  themselves  as  white  were  poor  (7.076  persons),  while  16.9%  of  all 
other  residents  (1.396)  were  poor.  In  1999.  1 1 .3%  of  residents  reporting  themselves  as  “white  alone"  (6.587) 
were  poor,  compared  to  16.3%  of  all  other  residents  (2,808). 

■ The  percentage  of  Hispanic  residents  who  were  poor  fell  from  15.7%  in  1989  to  14.7‘’/'o  in  1999.  However, 
the  number  rose  from  720  to  955. 

The  Census  Bureau  defines  one-unit  attached  dwelling  as  those  sharing  a common  wall  running  ground  to  roof 

'''  The  precise  impact  of  condominium  conversions  is  difficult  to  measure  because  not  all  condominium  units  are 
owner-occupied.  In  1989.  as  the  market  for  condominium  units  declined  dramatically  due  to  recession,  the  Census 
found  that  44%  (180)  of  Somerville's  condominium  units  were  renter  occupied,  with  56%  (229)  owner-occupied. 
Given  the  much  stronger  market  for  condominiums  since  the  mid-1990s,  the  percentage  of  renter-occupied 
condominiums  may  be  lower  today  but  2000  Census  data  on  condominium  residents  is  not  yet  available. 

The  affordable  income  level  is  derived  by  setting  total  monthly  housing  costs  as  30%  of  the  income  level.  So, 
income  level  = total  monthly  housing  costs  *12/0.3 

The  analyses  are  based  on  the  CAMA  database  from  the  City  of  Somerville  Assessing  Department.  There  is  a 
column  in  this  database  — “GRADE_DESC“,  which  describes  the  condition  for  a specific  building.  It  can  be  one  of 
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the  following  values;  below-avcrage,  average,  average+5.  average^  10.  average+20.  excellent.  excellent+ 1 0.  and 
un-rated. 

Hie  rlata  on  building  condition  covers  all  single-farnilv,  two-family,  three-familv.  multiple-house.  4-8-iinit- 
apartment,  and  more-than-8-unit  apartment  buildings  but  excludes  mixed-use  residential  buildings.  The  use  codes 
include;  1010.  1020.  1040,  1050.  1090.  1110.  and  M20  (CAM  A database). 

l.iou  Cao.  .As  noted  in  her  study,  limitations  in  the  format  of  the  .Assessing  database  required  "absentee 
ownership"  to  be  defined  as  properties  owned  by  individuals  living  outside  of  Somerv ille.  rather  than  all  owners 
not  occupv  ing  the  properly. 

l.iou  Cao.  Nominal  housing  sales  prices  were  adjusted  for  intlation  using  the  Consumer  Price  Index  ("CPI") 
published  b_\  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  specific  index  used  was  the  U.S.  city  average  for  all  urban 
consumers  - the  one  most  commonly  used  in  business  [http;/Avw\v.bizstats.com/cpi2002.htm] 


Consumer  Price  Index  - .All  Urban  Consumers  1990-2002 


Year  — .Ian. 

CPI 

Year  - .Ian. 

CPI 

1990 

127.4 

1997 

159.1 

1991 

134.6 

1998 

161.6 

1992 

138. 1 

1999 

164.3 

1993 

142.6 

2000 

168.7 

1994 

146.2 

2001 

175.1 

1995 

150.3 

2002 

177,1 

1996 

154.4 

Area  ; U.S.  city  average  - Item  ; .All  items 
Base  Period  ; 1982-84=100  - Not  Seasonally  Adjusted 


HUD  estimates  of  median  household  incomes  for  a household  of  three  in  the  Boston-N.H.  PMSA  rose  1 1 .7% 
between  1999  and  2001  (from  $56,400  to  $63,000).  We  have  assumed  median  household  incomes  in  Somerv  ille 
rose  at  the  .same  1 1 .7%  rate,  (from  $46,315  to  $5 1 .735).  After  adjusting  for  intlation.  the  increase  in  median 
household  income  between  1999  and  2001  would  be  5®o. 

*'  The  estimated  47%  inflation-adjusted  growth  in  median  household  income  is  based  on  the  dilTerence  between  the 
1979  median  (in  2001  dollars)  and  our  2001  estimate  (see  Endnote  20  above). 

HUD  Fair  Market  Kent  data  prov  ides  information  about  the  rents  recent  movers  are  pav  ing  on  a regional  basis. 
HUD  publishes  annual  estimates  of  low-end  rents  for  recent  movers  (households  who  have  moved  into  their  unit 
in  the  past  15  months)  bv  region  within  states,  using  a combination  of  Census  data,  local  CPI  surveys  and  Random 
Digit  Dialing  (RDD)  telephone  survevs.  HUD  studies  focus  on  recent  movers  in  non-luxurv  private  housing  and 
the  data  is  adjusted  to  exclude  substandard  units.  4 he  surveys  exclude  units  less  than  2 years  old.  public  housing 
units,  seasonal  units,  and  units  owned  by  relatives.  HUD  uses  the  survev'  data  to  calculate  the  40’’’  percentile  rent 
(if  all  the  new  rents  were  ordered  from  the  lowest  to  highest.  40%  of  the  renters  surveyed  would  be  pav  ing  that 
amount  or  less  and  60%  would  be  pav  ing  that  or  more). 

These  40"’  percentile  new  mover  estimates  calculated  by  region  for  the  entire  country  and  are  published  annually 
as  the  “Fair  Market  Rent”  (FMR)  for  the  Section  8 rental  assistance  program.  HUD  sets  FMRs  annuallv  for  14 
regions  in  Massachusetts.  Because  these  regions  are  verv'  large,  the  regional  FMRs  are  lower  than  the  actual  40"’ 
percentile  rent  in  some  communities  in  the  region  and  higher  than  others.  FMRs  for  Somerville,  for  example,  are 
based  on  the  40’*’  percentile  rent  for  the  Boston-NH  PMSA  (Primary  Metropolitan  Statistical  .Area),  which  runs 
from  Pl\ mouth  in  the  southeast  to  parts  of  Worcester  County  on  the  west  and  up  to  the  New  Hampshire  border. 

The  state  inventory  is  limited  to  permanent  housing  units  (i.e.  excludes  units  in  transitional  housing  programs), 
requires  affirmative  marketing  for  at  least  30%  of  the  affordable  units  (e.g.  excludes  projects  where  affordable 
units  are  marketed  to  local  residents  only)  and  requires  a minimum  term  of  affordability.  In  2001,  it  increased  the 
minimum  term  for  rehabilitation  projects  from  5 vears  to  15.  Asa  result,  most  units  assisted  under  Somerville's 
Homeowner  Rehab  program  after  late  2001  cannot  be  counted  in  the  state  inventory  because  they  have  shorter  use 
restriction  terms  (usually  5 years). 

Year  started  dates  for  public  housing  developments  are  approximate. 
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Units  where  rents  are  set  as  a percentage  of  tenant  income  so  that  they  are  alTordable  even  to  the  ver>  lowest 
income  households  (iisiialK  through  Section  8 project-based  rental  assistance  or  through  a public  housing 
program). 

Clarendon  Hill  lowers  is  a privately-owned  I ll.lD-subsidized  development  built  in  the  earl_\  I96()s.  When  the 
alTordability  use  restrictions  were  expiring,  the  owner  decided  to  sell.  It  was  purcha.scd  by  its  tenants  association 
in  1990  to  preserve  its  long-tenn  affordability.  To  help  the  tenants  association  finance  the  purchase,  the  Housing 
.Authoritv  agreed  to  enter  a long  term  lease  for  41  units  at  the  development  using  state  public  housing  funds. 

Currently  two  of  the  inclusionary  zoning  developments  (7  afTordable  units)  are  included  in  the  40H  inventory, 
fhe  other  units  that  serve  households  with  incomes  at  or  below  80“b  of  area  median  do  not  qualify  because  they 
are  restricted  to  Somerville  residents. 

The  Inclusionary  Zoning  ordinance  applies  to  special  permit  projects  with  8 or  more  units.  Other  sections  of  the 
zoning  ordinance  allow  a density  bonus  for  smaller  projects  that  include  alTordable  units. 

Most  of  the  units  are  in  properties  owned  by  the  Housing  Authority ; 44  state-funded  units  are  in  privately-owned 
property  under  long-term  leases. 

fhe  definition  of  emergency  is  similar  for  state  and  federal  public  housing  units  and  for  the  Section  8 program. 

For  public  housing,  first  priority  goes  to  households  displaced  by  fire,  natural  disasters,  public  actions  such  as 
public  improv  ement  projects  or  condemnation  of  an  unsafe  unit.  Second  priority  goes  to  homeless  households, 
including  households  ev  icted  through  no  fault  of  their  own  or  displaced  by  domestic  violence  or  medical  needs. 
Households  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  are  not  eligible  for  emergency  status  in  state  units.  Third  priority 
goes  to  "transfers  for  good  cause  " (current  SHA  residents  who  need  a larger/smaller  unit,  want  to  move  to  elderly 
housing  or  need  a different  unit  due  to  a medical  impairment).  For  Section  8.  public  housing  applicants  in  need  of 
rea.sonable  accommodations  get  first  priority;  the  subsequent  priorities  are  the  same  as  the  priorities  used  for 
public  housing. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  SH.A  to  fully  address  maintenance  needs  at  its  developments  as  HUD  and  the  State  have 
cut  back  on  operating  subsidy  funds:  Both  in  state  and  federal  public  housing,  rents  are  set  at  25-30?'o  of 
household  income.  Since  rental  income  tends  to  be  lower  than  operating  costs,  particularly  in  family  projects,  the 
State  and  HUD  provide  annual  operating  subsidies  to  PHAs  to  help  fill  the  gap.  Both  the  state  and  HUD  use 
formulas  based  on  housing  authority  rental  income  and  operating  costs  to  determine  the  operating  subsidy  needed, 
but  over  the  past  decade.  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  have  usually  not  appropriated  enough  funds  to  fully 
address  formula  need.s.  forcing  housing  authorities  to  defer  maintenance.  This  has  partieularly  been  a problem  at 
state-funded  developments,  since  State  operating  subsidy  payments  have  tended  to  be  much  lower,  relative  to 
need,  than  HUD  operating  subsidy  pay  ments. 

Limited  state  funding  for  modernization  has  also  been  a problem.  Most  public  housing  developments  in 
Somerv  ille  are  between  30  and  50-i-  years  old.  and  sy  stems  have  or  are  reaching  the  end  of  their  useful  lives.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  very  oldest  projects,  especially  state  projects  for  the  elderly,  have  very  small  units  (e.g.  250- 
300  square  feet)  and  need  capital  improvements  (e.g.  elevators)  to  make  them  accessible  to  the  oldest  residents. 
While  HUD  provides  annual  funding  for  modernization  on  a formula  basis  to  larger  housing  authorities,  such  as 
SHA,  state  funding  for  modernization  is  only  provided  sporadically  (through  state  bond  bonds)  and  housing 
authorities  much  compete  statewide  for  the  limited  amounts  available.  As  a result  in  Somerv  ille.  as  in  most 
communities,  federal  projects  tend  to  be  in  better  condition  that  the  state  projects. 

The  State  as  a rule  does  not  provide  funding  for  social  services  at  state-funded  public  housing  developments  (some 
funds  have  been  provided  for  elderly  developments).  While  HUD  allows  housing  authorities  use  operating 
subsidy  funds  for  this  purpose,  often  little  or  no  money  is  available  for  this  purpose  after  other  operating  needs 
have  been  funded..  In  addition,  in  FFY2002  Congress  eliminated  a second  HUD  program  (Public  Housing  Drug 
Elimination  Program  or  PHDEP)  that  used  to  provide  annual  allocations  to  housing  authorities  for  security 
improvements  and  social  services. 

Somerville  had  an  estimated  3,716  extremely  low  income  renter  households  in  2000  . We  estimate  that  just  under 
1,100  of  these  households  paid  less  than  30“''o  of  their  income  for  housing.  We  assume  most  live  in  subsidized 
housing  or  receive  Section  8 assistance  (HUD  data  indicates  that  over  1,200  extremely  low  income  households  in 
Somerville  lived  in  subsidized  housing  in  1998).  Of  the  2,600  paying  30%  or  more,  we  estimate  that  81%  pay 
50%  or  more,  given  the  incidence  of  severe  cost  burden  in  the  1990  CHAS  data  and  updated  2000  data. 

The  shelter  poverty  scale  uses  a conservative  minimum  standard  of  adequacy  for  non-housing  necessities,  scaled 
for  differences  in  household  size  and  ty  pe,  somewhat  like  the  federal  poverty  standard.  It  takes  into  account  the 
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actual  cost  of  a stamlarclizccl.  basic  “market  basket”  of  non-housiiig  necessities,  plus  federal  and  state  taxes,  in 
dctcmiining  the  maximum  amount  of  mone}  households  can  afford  to  spend  for  housing  and  still  have  enough  left 
to  pay  for  this  basic  market  basket  of  non-shelter  necessities.  In  this  way.  the  shelter-poverts  scale  emerges  as  a 
sliding  scale  of  housing  affordabilitv-  — vaiy  ing  w ith  household  size.  t\  pe  and  income,  flouseholds  who  are  shelter- 
poor  are  suft'ering  from  inadequate  food,  medical  care,  clothing,  and  other  basic  necessities  because  of  the  squeeze 
betw  een  their  incomes  and  housing  costs.  The  details  of  the  dellnition  and  calculation  of  shelter  poverty  can  be 
found  in  Michael  E.  Stone's  book  “Shelter  Poverty”  (1993). 

“A  I’rotlle  of  Housing  in  Massachusetts”.  University  of  Massachusetts  Donahue  Institute.  Boston  (1998).  pp  16- 
19. 

In  1990.  181  households  (167  renters  and  14  owners)  lived  in  units  lacking  complete  plumbing  or  kitchen 
facilities.  While  the  C'HAS  tables  provided  data  on  the  affordabiliu  of  the  units,  they  did  not  provide  information 
on  the  characteristics  or  income  brackets  of  the  households  occup\ing  those  units. 

37  The  HUD  2002  CHAS  estimate  is  as  follows; 


C II.V.S  Table  1C  - HOD  2002  Estimates  - Somer\  ille  Households  (HHs)  by  Type  and  Income 


Renters 

Owners 

Total 

Elderlv 

All 

I&  2 

Small 

Large 

Other 

All 

member 

Related 

Related  (5 

House- 

Total 

Other 

Total 

HHs 

(2  to  4) 

or  more) 

holds 

Renters 

Elderly 

Owners 

Owners 

Number  of  llousfhold.s 

0to30“'o  AMI 

1.786 

1.031 

129 

1.153 

4.099 

802 

169 

971 

5.070 

31  to  50%  AMI 

747 

828 

256 

1.172 

3.003 

620 

322 

942 

3.945 

51  to  80%  AMI) 

441 

864 

225 

1.524 

3.054 

421 

550 

971 

4.025 

81  to  95%  AMI) 

162 

857 

151 

1.240 

2.410 

357 

536 

893 

3.303 

HHs>95% 

517 

3.193 

501 

4.572 

8.783 

788 

4.795 

5.583 

14.366 

Total  Households 

3.6-V3 

6.773 

1.262 

9.661 

21.349 

2.988 

6.372 

9.360 

30.709 

Percentage  of  Mousehold.s 

0to30“/o  AMI 

49% 

15% 

10% 

12% 

19<>'„ 

27% 

3% 

10% 

17% 

31  to  50%  AMI 

20% 

1 2% 

20% 

12% 

14% 

21% 

5% 

10% 

13% 

51  to  80%  AMI 

12% 

13% 

18% 

16% 

14% 

14% 

9% 

10% 

13% 

81  to  95%  AMI) 

4% 

13% 

12% 

13% 

1 1% 

12% 

8% 

10% 

1 1% 

HHs>95% 

14% 

47% 

40% 

47% 

41% 

26To 

75% 

60% 

41% 

Total  Households 

1 00% 

1 00“/o 

100% 

100% 

100% 

1 00% 

100”.o 

100% 

100% 

W'e  substituted  Census  2000  data  for  HUD  estimates  for  three  items; 

• total  households;  HfiD  projected  a 1 .29%  increase  ( 1 990-2002).  while  Somerville's  actual  increase  was 
4.07%  between  1 990  and  2000.  We  used  the  Census  2000  figure  for  total  households. 

• elderly  households;  HUD  assumed  a 5%  increase,  while  Somerville  had  a 1 6.5%  decrease  between  1990  and 
2000.  We  used  the  Cen.sus  2000  figures  for  elderly  (65-I-)  renters  and  owners.. 

• unrelated  households;  HUD  projected  no  change  in  the  percentages  of  non-elderly  households  living  in 
family  and  non-family  households,  while  Somerville  experienced  an  28%  rise  in  non-family  households  and 
an  7%  drop  in  non-elderly  family  households  between  1 990  and  2000.  We  used  the  Census  2000  figures  on 
non-elderly  non-family  renters  and  owners. 

W'hile  our  estimate  of  the  number  of  low-income  renters  with  severe  co.st  burdens  is  1 5%  higher  (437  households) 
than  the  total  number  of  renters  reported  to  be  pav  ing  30%  or  more  for  housing  in  1999  (3.553).  the  difference  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Census  figures  excluded  402  rent-pav  ing  households  with  no  or  negative  income  in 
1999.  Given  that  discrepancy  plus  the  33%  rise  in  new  mover  rents  since  1999.  we  believe  our  estimate  is 
reasonable. 

Somerville’s  overcrowding  rate  (4.9%)  is  almost  double  the  statewide  rate  (2.8%)  both  because  it  has  more  renters 
than  the  average  community  (the  statewide  overcrowding  rate  for  renters  is  5.7%  compared  to  Somerville's  5.9%) 
and  in  part  because  of  Somerville’s  higher  overcrowding  rate  for  owners  (2.6%  compared  to  the  state  rate  of 
1.1%). 

■”  In  reality,  the  number  of  ELI  households  may  be  somewhat  higher.  Somerv  ille’s  hou.sehold  poverty  rate  rose  in 
the  past  decade,  and  the  number  of  poor  households  rose  by  466  households  to  3,870. 
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In  reality,  the  number  of  ELI  households  may  be  somewhat  higher.  Somerville's  household  poverty  rate  rose  in 
the  past  decade,  and  the  number  of  poor  households  rose  by  166  households  to  3.870. 

’ The  number  of  units  reserved  for  elderly  (age  60  or  above)  hou.seholds  is  set  by  a state  law  enacted  in  1995.  I hat 
law  requires  that  housing  authorities  reserve  86.5%  of  the  state-funded  units  in  their  inventory  built  under  the 
Chapter  667  program  for  elder!} /disabled  inventory  for  elderly  hou.seholds  and  reserve  the  other  1 3.5%  for  non- 
elderly  disabled  households.  1 he  law  also  required  communities  under  the  86.5“'ogoal  for  elderly  households  at 
the  time  the  law  was  enacted  to  Till  vacancies  with  elderly  hou.seholds  until  they  reach  the  mandated  percentages. 
Somerville's  state-funded  elderly  /disabled  inventory  includes  50 1 units  built  under  the  Chapter  667  program  and 
thus  subject  to  this  law;  another  24  elderly/disabled  units  built  under  a different  state  program  are  not  subject  to 
the  elderly/non-elderly  limits. 

The  CHAS  and  Census  1990  and  2000  ilata  difTer  in  several  ways.  .As  noted  earlier,  the  1990  CII.AS  data  reports  a 
higher  number  of  homeowners  than  the  1990  Census.  The  two  sets  are  figures  are  shown  here  for  compari.son. 
Also,  the  CHAS  reported  on  white  and  black  non-Hispanic  households  while  Census  data  in  the  lower  half  of  this 
table  includes  white  and  black  Hi.spanics  in  the  White  and  Black  totals  (in  2000.  167  of  the  8470  white  owners 
were  white  Hispanic).  In  addition,  as  discussed  above,  the  2000  Census  changed  racial  and  ethnic  categories.  In 
2000,  the  householders  listed  as  white,  black  or  Asian  are  those  that  reported  one  race  only  (e.g.  “white  alone"). 
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SECTION  HI:  COMMERCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 


A.  Intoduction 


The  Commercial  and  Economic  Developments  components  of  the  Consolidated  Plan 
hav  e the  following  as  their  primar>’  purposes; 

a)  Expansion  of  economic  opportunities  for  low  and  moderate  income 
residents; 

b)  Elimination  of  economic  distress  which,  unchecked,  results  in  both  the 
reduction  of  employment  opportunities  and  the  creation  of  slums  and 
blight; 

c)  Physical  improvements  and  infrastructure  development  in  commercial 
districts; 

d)  Improving  access  and  mobility  for  disadvantaged  populations,  and; 

e)  Provision  of  suitable  living  environments  within  Somerville's 
neighborhoods. 

Given  the  City's  close  proximity  to  Boston,  near  the  center  of  the  region's  labor  market 
area,  the  fortunes  of  Somerville’s  work  force  are  closely  tied  to  the  health  of  the  overall 
Boston  area  economy.  Elowever.  Someiville  is  increasingly  recognized  as  a competitive 
real  estate  location  comparable  to  Cambridge  and  Boston.  From  rising  home  \ allies, 
condominium  conversion  and  new  office  construction.  Somerville  is  becoming  a stronger 
presence  in  the  Boston  region. 

The  City  of  Somerville  is  now  home  to  high-tech,  manufacturing,  trade,  service  and  retail 
businesses.  Some  of  Somerville’s  unique  and  diverse  employers  include  Tufts 
University,  a nationally  recognized  academic  institution;  Spotfire,  a global  leader  in 
analytic  applications  for  business  processes  with  headquarters  here  in  Somerville  and  in 
Goteborg,  Sweden;  Arrowstreet,  Inc.  a 100  employee  architecture,  urban  planning,  urban 
design  and  graphics  firm;  Independent  Fabrications,  a ‘homegrown’  manufacturer  of 
high-end  bicycle  frames;  and  Altitude,  Inc.,  one  of  the  top  industrial  design  finns  in  the 
world  with  3 gold  medals  and  a bronze  in  Business  Week’s  2002  Industrial  Design 
Excellence  Awards. 

The  preparation  of  this  new  five-year  Consolidated  Plan  comes  at  a time  w hen  the  City  of 
Somerville  is  at  a critical  economic  development  juncture.  The  first  phase  of  the  Boynton 
Yards  Revitalization  Project  is  complete,  and  with  the  successful  redevelopment  of  this 
urban  “brownfield”,  the  City  has  opened  up  new  possibilities  in  the  area  of  industrial 
redevelopment  and  telecommunications.  Subsequent  phases  of  the  Boynton  Yards 
Revitalization  Project  will  be  re-assessed  and  plans  for  development  will  be  prepared  and 
implemented  during  the  time  frame  for  this  Consolidated  Plan. 
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In  recent  years,  C'omniercial  and  Economic  De\elopment  projects  have  placed  a greater 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  neighborhood  business  centers.  The  health  of  these  areas 
is  important  for  pro\  iding  daily  services  to  residents  of  the  densely  populated 
neighborhoods  which  surround  them,  as  well  as  providing  commerce,  employment, 
centers  for  activity,  social  services,  and  a tax  base  for  the  City.  The  recently  approved 
Neighborhood  Revitalization  Strategy  Area  (NRSA)  for  Union  Square  will  allow  OHCD 
to  continue  w ith  the  goal  of  providing  affordable  housing  and  economic  opportunities 
within  Somerville's  oldest  commercial  district.  Additional  revitalization  efforts  and 
physical  improvements  are  in  the  planning  stages  for  neighborhood  business  districts  in 
East  Somcr\  ille  and  Magoun  Square.  Additional  efforts  may  also  be  explored  in  eligible 
areas  of  Winter  Hill,  Ball  Square,  Gilman  Square,  Wilson  Square,  and  Teele  Square. 
OHCD  intends  to  build  on  these  efforts  over  the  next  five  years  as  well  as  continue  to 
improve  existing  business  and  activity  hubs  such  as  Davis  Square. 

OHCD  expects  to  pursue  planning  efforts  in  the  next  five  years  that  enhance  the  gateways 
to  the  City.  Many  of  these  gateway  locations  exist  in  the  form  of  commercial  districts 
such  as  Union  Square,  Winter  Hill,  Magoun  Square,  and  Powerhouse  Circle.  However, 
there  are  also  opportunities  for  improvements  at  gateway  locations  that  exist  due  to  the 
presence  of  highways  such  as  1-93,  McGrath  Highway,  Mystic  Avenue;  and 
transportation  corridors  such  as  Somerville  Avenue,  Beacon  Street,  and  Broadway. 
Programs  and  projects  will  range  from  improved  directional  signage  to  rede\  elopment  of 
key  parcels.  This  will  result  in  enhanced  economic  development  opportunities, 
infrastructure  improvements,  and  improved  visual  appeal. 


B.  Oven  iew  of  Commercial  Development 

I he  City  recognizes  that  traditional  hea\7  industrial  employers  are  no  longer  the  source 
of  jobs  and  economic  growth  they  once  were.  This  trend  is  not  new,  nor  is  it  particular  to 
the  City;  in  fact,  it  is  a regional  trend,  which  began  several  decades  ago.  The  City's 
commercial  and  economic  development  work  has  responded  to  that  change.  Where  the 
City  emphasized  stabilization  and  growlh  of  traditional  employment  in  the  past,  today  the 
focus  moves  towards  fostering  and  building  new  employment  possibilities  within  the 
City.  The  creative  class;  designers,  artists,  architects,  software  engineers  has  become  an 
important  aspect  of  the  growing  economy  in  Somerville,  as  has  the  strong  entrepreneur 
spirit  and  drive  in  traditional  retail  and  food  service  industry  of  the  new  immigrant  class. 

Some  of  the  City’s  commercial  districts  are  experiencing  and  retaining  high  quality 
reinvestment,  namely  Davis  Square,  while  others  are  either  experiencing  disinvestment  or 
high  turnover.  The  rising  housing  costs  are  threatening  the  continuity  of  the  commercial 
districts,  due  to  interest  on  the  part  of  developers  in  converting  existing  commercial  and 
industrial  property  into  residential  uses.  This  transition  in  land  use  further  reduces  the 
City’s  already  small  commercial  tax  base.  The  City  recognizes  the  benefits  of  a strong 
retail  component  to  commercial  districts,  but  wants  to  encourage  residential  uses  to 
complement  and  support  commercial  ventures  without  reducing  the  possibilities  for  new 
commercial  investment. 
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The  proliferation  of  large  discount  stores  offering  an  immense  apparent  variety  of  goods 
at  highly  competitive  prices  attracts  customers  and  creates  a void  that  places  a strain  on 
neighborhood  commercial  centers  where  traditional  retail  goods  were  once  sold.  The 
increased  access  to  automobiles  further  encourages  patronage  of  such  stores.  Businesses 
in  the  City  that  offer  a unique  and  innovative  product  or  service  are  more  likely  to  thrive 
in  today's  market.  It  is  the  City’s  objective  to  attract,  nurture  and  grow  such  businesses. 

Somerville  is  largely  a residential  community.  Historically,  commercial  and  industrial 
development  was  interspersed  with  residential  areas  - often  to  take  advantage  of  railroad 
access.  Until  recently,  the  land  formerly  dedicated  or  adjacent  to  freight  rail  operations 
has  restrained  investment  in  many  areas  because  of  blighting  effects.  Market  forces  have 
recently  made  such  areas  more  attractive,  and  significant  areas  in  the  City  are  in  line  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  significant  infill  development.  Investment  in  quality  of  life 
improvements,  such  as  the  Community  Path,  has  also  brought  investment  to  property  that 
former  backed  up  against  an  abandoned  railroad  track. 

01 ICD  perfomis  several  key  tasks  within  the  context  of  its  commercial,  and  economic 
development  work,  including: 

1 . Encouraging  use  intensification  where  feasible.  A significant  amount  of  the 
City's  commercial/industrial  area  contain  low-density  activities,  i.e. 
warehousing.  Recent  trends  indicate  that  warehousing  continues  to  relocate  to 
less  expensive  suburban  areas.  Increases  in  land  prices  continue  to  encourage 
the  intensification  and  redevelopment  of  underutilized  sites,  despite  the  inferior 
economic  conditions.  There  continues  to  be  attraction  towards  sites  that  can  be 
intensified  to  include  residential  development.  There  is  also  interest  in 
storefront  space,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  existing  or  anticipated  rapid  transit. 
The  strong  artist  community  in  Somerville  has  been  active  in  tenanting  fomier 
industrial  space  for  conversion  into  artists  work  space.  OHCD’s  objective  is  to 
attract  commercial  and  industrial  uses  that  produce  a significant  taxable  value 
per  square  foot  and  provide  more  jobs  per  square  foot  than  lower  intensity  uses 
such  as  warehousing. 

2.  Improving  infrastructure  quality.  Many  areas  of  the  City  suitable  for 
commercial/industrial  development  require  infrastructure  upgrades.  Many  of 
the  commercial  districts  experience  a great  amount  of  pass-through  traffic, 
which  subsequently  degrades  the  pedestrian  realm.  Improvements  are  needed  to 
make  these  areas  attractive  to  office,  retail,  and  residential  tenants.  The 
industrial  areas  are  still  in  need  of  improvement.  Roads  and  utilities  in  these 
areas  are  often  found  to  be  substandard. 

3.  Catalyzing  development.  OHCD  has  been  active  in  the  acquisition,  demolition 
and  redevelopment  of  key  sites.  Associated  tasks  include  obtaining  property 
appraisals,  property  surv'eys,  procurement  of  demolition  services,  site  control 
and  environmental  services.  OHCD  hired  Licensed  Site  Professionals  and 
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managed  remediation  of  several  sites  where  contamination  was  known  to  be 
present,  tlirough  the  hPA  Brownfield  Program.  OHCD  works  with  other  City 
departments  extensix  ely  in  this  process. 

4.  Contributing  to  the  development  review  process.  I he  community’s 
development  density  and  finite  supply  of  suitable  property  necessitates  that 
development  be  of  high  quality.  OHCD  works  with  the  Planning  Department 
and  Inspectional  Ser\  ices  Division  in  the  development  review  process  to  ensure 
that  individual  development  proposals  are  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  a 
neighborhood  and/or  commercial  area. 

5.  Marketing  the  City  as  a good  place  to  do  business.  The  City  of  Somerville 
has  initiated  several  efforts  to  promote  commercial  development  and  business 
activity  in  the  City.  The  City  often  works  in  collaboration  with  the  Somerville 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Business  Interest  Groups  located  in  commercial 
areas  throughout  the  City.  This  collaborative  effort  builds  support  for  the  City’s 
community  development  objectives  - it  also  can  help  the  City  and  the  business 
community  add  jobs  and  economic  opportunity.  OHCD  is  directly  marketing 
the  City  through  promotional  material  production  of  commercial  areas, 
collaborating  with  major  property  owners  within  the  City,  and  communicating 
with  commercial  real  estate  brokers  by  maintaining  an  inventory  of  vacant 
commercial  and  industrial  space  for  prospective  and  expanding  businesses. 

6.  Development  Crantwriting.  OHCD  researches,  identities  and  pursues  grants 
related  to  commercial  development.  Secured  and  pending  grant  sources  include 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  Browntleld  programs.  State 
Eransportation  Enhancement  Program,  and  Public  Works  for  Economic 
Development  (PWED).  The  City's  grantwriting  efforts,  combined  with  CDBG- 
funded  studies  and  planned  infrastructure  work,  allow  for  the  City  to  leverage 
additional  funding  sources  that  lead  to  improved  economic  development 
opportunities,  the  creation  of  new  jobs,  the  removal  of  slums  and  blight 
conditions,  and  the  general  enhancement  of  the  quality  of  life  for  the  residents 
of  Somerville. 

7.  ADA  Compliance.  OHCD  also  funds  design,  engineering  and  construction  of 
ADA-related  public  improvements  such  as  wheelchair  ramps  on  public 
sidewalks,  installation  of  pedestrian-count  down  signals  at  signalized 
intersections  of  commercial  districts,  and  installation  of  lifts  and  ramps.  This  is 
done  on  a citywide  basis.  OHCD  works  with  the  City’s  ADA  Coordinator  and 
the  Disabilities  Commission  to  evaluate  and  recommend  specific  improvements, 

8.  Elimination  of  Blight.  OHCD  has  applied  CDBG  funds  where  necessary  to 
address  severely  blighted  properties.  Most  often,  these  properties  present  a 
public  safety  hazard  and  are  deteriorated  beyond  practicable  repair.  In  other 
cases,  identified  properties  are  acquired  and  the  structure  demolished.  The 
properties  are  then  made  suitable  for  redevelopment  - for  commercial, 
residential  or  open  space  use. 
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C.  Commercial  Districts  and  Corridors 


Cnion  Square  Improvenients/Neighborhood  Revitalization  Strategy 

Union  Square  is  distinguished  from  other  commercial  areas  within  the  Boston  region  by 
the  diversity  of  ethnic  groups,  its  rich  history,  and  its  reputation  as  a dining  de.stination. 
Changes  in  the  Square  over  time  have  produced  a community  of  new  immigrant  families, 
long-term  residents,  students,  authors,  artists  and  young  professionals.  The  diversity  of 
the  Union  Square  community  is  one  of  its  greatest  assets  and  should  .serve  as  the  basis 
upon  which  Union  Square's  image  is  based. 

Relative  to  many  commercial  areas,  Union  Square  is  in  a good  position  to  encourage 
business  development.  The  area  is  not  plagued  by  a high  number  of  vacancies,  but 
development  is  at  substantially  lower  densities  than  typical  for  a commercial  center  or 
than  existed  historically.  Many  upper  levels  of  commercial  buildings  have  been  sealed  or 
removed  but  additional  stories  could  potentially  be  added  under  the  City’s  Zoning 
Ordinance. 

Union  Square  contains  a close-knit  pattern  of  vary  ing  lot  sizes,  mixed  use  buildings,  and 
interconnected  streets  that  increase  the  vitality  of  the  area.  Buildings  designed  to 
accommodate  a variety  of  uses  ar  e more  adaptable  to  changing  economic  conditions  and 
can  therefore  sustain  a longer  useful  life.  Residences  or  offices  in  the  upper  floors  of 
comiuercial  buildings  could  increase  the  \ itality  of  Union  Square. 

In  addition.  Union  Square  has  an  excellent  location  relative  to  transportation  systems. 

I'he  slogan  “Tively  Historic  Crossroads”  was  developed  for  the  area  in  1998  to  reflect  its 
historical  context.  The  area  continues  to  be  a erossroads  to  those  traveling  within 
Somerville,  Charlestown,  and  Cambridge.  It  is  accessible  to  1-93  and  McGrath  Highway, 
serves  as  a bus  route  hub,  and  provides  access  to  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  (1-90)  via 
Prospect  Street.  While  fixed  route  transit  service  is  not  currently  provided,  existing  tracks 
provide  the  potential  for  commuter  rail  stops  and  an  extension  of  the  Green  Line  MBTA 
light  rail  system  from  Lechmere.  Union  Square  should  not  be  solely  an  area  that  one 
passes  through,  but  the  home  to  residents  and  businesses  that  reflects  the  diversity  that 
has  been  characteristic  of  the  Square  as  a destination  unto  itself. 

The  Union  Square  NRSA  was  approved  in  2002.  The  goals  and  objectives  for  Union 
Square  for  the  next  five  years  are  provided  within  that  document.  The  City  will  provide 
HUD  with  annual  progress  reports  within  the  CAPER  regarding  the  implementation  of 
the  NRSA.  Additional  NRSAs  may  also  be  pursued  in  other  neighborhoods  throughout 
the  City.  Successful  NRSA’s  bring  together  the  neighborhood’s  and  the  larger 
community’s  stakeholders  to  forge  partnerships  that: 

• obtain  commitments  to  neighborhood  building; 

• make  neighborhoods  attractive  for  investments,  thereby  creating  a market  for 
profits; 
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• generate  neighborhood  participation  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  economic 
activity  are  reinvested  in  the  neighborhood  for  long-tenn  community 
development; 

• support  the  use  of  neighborhood  intemiediary  institutions  to  bridge  the  gaps 
between  local  government  agencies,  the  business  community,  community  groups, 
and  residents;  and 

• foster  the  growth  of  resident-based  initiatives  to  identify  and  address  their 
housing,  economic  and  human  service  needs. 

Boynton  Yards 

Completion  of  Boynton  Yards  Project,  Phase  I: 

With  the  construction  of  three  (3)  new  buildings  complete  and  most  of  the  remnant 
parcels  of  land  sold  to  abutters  or  other  land  owners  in  the  Boynton  Yards  Revitalization 
Area,  only  a few  activities  still  need  to  be  addressed  in  order  to  finish  Phase  1.  These 
activities  include  completion  of  the  roadway  acceptance  package,  completion  of  the 
subdivision  building  pemiit  application,  conveyance  of  the  remaining  remnant  parcels, 
and  implementation  of  the  Boynton  Yards  Environmental  Impact  Report  requirements. 
The  City  will  also  continue  to  implement  and  administer  the  “Smart  Card”  program  for 
newly  constructed  parking  lots  that  service  the  Boynton  Yard  businesses. 

Planning  and  Implementation  of  Boynton  Yards,  Phase  II-IV 

With  Phase  I of  the  Boy  nton  Yards  Urban  Renewal  Plan  close  to  completion  and  with 
private  sector  initiatives  now  occurring  regularly  within  and  on  the  peripherv  of  Phase  1, 
the  Commercial  and  Economic  Development  Division  now  proposes  focusing  attention 
on  subsequent  phases  of  the  Boynton  Yards  revitalization  effort.  There  is  an  emerging 
private  interest  in  redeveloping  certain  areas  of  the  Boynton  Yards  Revitalization  area. 
Therefore,  the  Phasing  and  specifics  of  the  original  plan  require  revisiting  due  to  portions 
of  the  area  e.xpcriencing  development  by  the  private  sector  sooner  than  originally 
envisioned.  A large-scale  mix-use  development  is  underway  in  the  area  that  includes 
portions  of  Phase  III  and  IV  as  outlined  in  the  Boynton  Yards  Revitalization  Plan.  OUCD 
has  been  involved  extensively  in  working  the  developers  of  this  area  and  the  pursuit  of 
redevelopment  is  a testament  to  the  area’s  future  potential.  Public  input  in  the  fonn  of 
infrastructure  upgrades  are  necessary  for  the  success  of  Phase  HI  and  IV,  including  re- 
design, upgrade,  and  changes  in  traffic  patterns  for  roadways  in  this  area,  including,  but 
limited  to,  Columbia  Street,  Webster  Avenue,  and  Prospect  Street. 

The  area  originally  described  as  Phase  II  (block  bounded  by  Somerville  Avenue.  Prospect 
Street,  Allen  Street,  and  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  right  of  way)  is  prime  for  redevelopment. 
This  area  is  being  examined  within  the  context  of  the  Union  Square  NRSA  and  the 
potential  for  future  transit  service  by  the  MBTA.  Some  land  assembly  may  be  required  by 
private  developers,  the  MBTA,  or  the  City  of  Somerville/Somerville  Redevelopment 
Authority  in  order  to  facilitate  development. 

Subsequent  phases  of  the  Boynton  Yards  Revitalization  Plan  will  attempt  to  repeat  the 
success  achieved  in  Phase  I through  the  development  of  financial  and  regulatory 
incentives  for  private  sector  redevelopment,  and  through  the  limited  acquisition  and 
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cleanup,  if  necessary,  of  strategic  parcels.  The  initial  planning  effort  for  Phase  II  will  be 
the  survey,  study  and  review  of  existing  conditions,  allowing  for  a detailed 
implementation  strategy  and  framework  to  be  devised. 

East  Someth  ille 

The  Hast  Somerville  neighborhood  is  located  along  Somerville's  border  with  the  City  of 
Boston  and  is  within  walking  distance  of  the  Sullivan  Square  Orange  Tine  MBTA  station. 
McGrath  Highway  and  1-93  are  also  ver>-  accessible,  fhe  Hast  Somerville  area  consists 
of  a strong  residential  neighborhood  with  a commercial  district  along  Broadway  - one  of 
the  city’s  major  thoroughfares.  Broadway  is  the  focus  of  commercial  development,  the 
most  significant  of  which  occurs  at  the  intersection  of  Broadway  and  Franklin  Street,  d he 
commercial  district  consists  of  a variety  of  restaurants,  specialty  stores,  and  retail 
storefronts.  The  city  has  been  working  actively  with  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Business  Interest  Group  to  improve  commercial  activity  in  this  neighborhood. 

The  City  initiated  an  East  Broadway  Streetscape  project  comprising  an  area 
approximately  0.6  miles  in  length,  fhis  area  consists  of  an  ethnically  diverse  residential 
neighborhood  and  commercial  district  along  Broadway  between  McGrath  Highway 
(Route  28)  and  the  Sullivan  Square  MBTA  Orange  Line  Station,  which  is  served  by 
eleven  (11)  MBTA  bus  routes,  three  of  which  serve  Broadway.  The  proposed 
improvements  include  pedestrian  safety  enhancements,  landscape  amenities,  sidewalk 
reconstruction,  and  resurfacing  of  the  roadway. 

fhis  area  of  the  City  also  contains  a significant  concentration  of  the  lowest  income 
households  and  high  numbers  of  minority  population.  A greater  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  providing  community  services  and  physical  improvements  to  the  East  Somerville 
neighborhood  through  a collaborative  effort  among  the  City  of  Somerville,  Somerville 
Community  Corporation.  Somerville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  organizations  in 
the  community. 

Magoun  Square 

Magoun  Square  is  a busy  commuting  route  at  the  intersection  of  two  major  roads, 
Broadway  and  Medford  Street,  is  a stop  on  two  MBTA  bus  routes  and  a commercial 
destination  for  pedestrian,  bicyclist  and  vehicular  traffic.  Magoun  Square  is  the  focal 
point  of  everyday  business  life,  social  and  leisure  activities,  and  a busy  thoroughfare  of 
commuting  traffic. 

The  City  of  Somerville  has  worked  extensively  with  the  Magoun  Square  merchants  and 
residents  since  1999  to  revitalize  the  area  aesthetically,  but  more  importantly,  increase  the 
overall  safety  of  the  residents  and  business  owners  who  rely  on  the  area  for  their  every 
day  livelihood.  The  City  will  continue  to  make  efforts  to  enhance  accessibility  in  this  area 
and  increase  the  safety  and  visibility  of  pedestrians  and  motorists,  through  sidewalk 
replacement,  new  crosswalks,  and  parking  lot  reconstruction  and  to  improve  the  visual 
characteristics  of  the  square.  The  proposed  improvements  will  assist  Magoun  Square  in 
reaching  its  full  potential  as  a thriving  commercial  district. 
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The  Magoiin  Square  Revitalization  Project  is  designed  to  improve  the  safety,  visibility 
and  accessibility  for  business  owners,  residents,  pedestrians,  bicyclists  and  visitors 
together  with  enhancing  the  visual  appearance  of  the  square,  which  will  bring  about  a 
sense  of  place  and  feeling  of  pride  for  an  area  in  need  of  physical  rejuvenation. 

Winter  Hill 

fhe  Winter  Hill  neighborhood  and  commercial  district  on  Broadway  between  Main 
Street  and  d'emple  Street  is  a gateway  to  the  City  and  provides  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  views  of  Boston  in  the  region.  This  area  was  a prime  site  for  the  construction 
of  large  single-family  homes  between  1850  and  1910.  Many  of  these  large  homes  were 
lost  to  the  construction  of  large  apartment  buildings  which  catered  to  the  growing  number 
of  trolley  commuters. 

(311CI)  will  work  with  the  neighborhood  and  local  businesses  to  develop  a vision  for  the 
future  de\'elopment  of  this  area  and  design  streetscape  improvements.  This  area  is  also  a 
prime  location  for  the  use  of  the  Storefront  Improvement  Program,  which  will  be 
marketed  in  this  neighborhood  over  the  next  five  years. 

Somerv  ille  Avenue 

Somerville  Avenue  transverses  the  southern  edge  of  the  City  from  McGrath  Highway, 
through  Union  Square  to  Porter  Square  in  Cambridge  to  connect  to  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  It  is  the  historical  trade  route  to  Boston  and  is  in  the  process  of  transitioning 
from  an  industrial,  manufacturing  area  as  a result  of  the  adjacent  rail  line,  to  a string  of 
commercial  centers  that  service  the  surrounding  neighborhoods.  The  Somerville  Avenue 
reconstruction  project,  scheduled  for  2005,  will  result  in  improved  sidewalks,  upgraded 
utilities,  streetscape  amenities,  and  a new  roadway  surface.  These  improvements  will  be 
integrated  with  projects  in  Union  Square  and  Conway  Park. 

Wilson  Square  is  a small  commercial  district  located  between  Union  and  Porter  Squares. 
This  area  is  experiencing  reinvestment  through  upgraded  storefronts  through  the  City’s 
SIP,  new  housing  and  the  City’s  recent  completion  of  the  Sacramento  Street  pedestrian 
underpass.  Continued  revitalization  of  this  area  is  expected  to  continue  over  the  next  5 
years. 


Beacon  Street 

Beacon  Street  roughly  follows  the  border  between  Somerville  and  Cambridge  and  is 
easily  accessible  to  Harvard  Square,  Inman  Square  and  Porter  Square.  Significant 
investment  is  being  made  in  this  area,  including  several  new  housing  projects  and  a mix 
of  office  and  retail  developments.  This  neighborhood  district  is  quickly  becoming  a 
popular  location  for  one-of-a-kind  retail  establishments  as  well  as  quality  established 
dining  destinations. 

This  roadway  corridor  is  scheduled  for  reconstruction  in  2004,  through  a collaborative 
effort  with  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Department  and  City  of  Cambridge,  which  shares 
this  street  along  the  City  boundary.  This  public  investment  is  likely  to  generate  private 
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investment  in  existing  properties  and  may  provide  opportunities  for  utilization  of  the 
City’s  Storefront  Improvement  Program. 

Other  Neighborhood  Commercial  Centers 

While  these  areas  are  not  eligible  for  CDBG  funds  on  an  area  wide  basis  under  1990  US 
Census  figures,  they  play  a role  in  neighborhood  development  and  some  are  historically 
significant,  fransportation  improvements  and  enhancement  of  infrastructure  to  comply 
with  ADA  standards  should  be  considered  in  these  areas. 

Broadway 

Broadway  is  the  major  boulevard  traversing  the  City.  I he  corridor  contains  a number  of 
neighborhood  commercial  centers,  including  East  Somerville,  Magoun  Square,  and 
Winter  Hill  (above),  as  well  as  Ball  Square,  Powderhouse  Circle,  and  Teele  Square. 
These  commercial  nodes  contain  a number  of  service,  retail  and  restaurant  uses  serving 
the  surrounding  neighborhood,  as  well  as  the  Tufts  University  population. 

Davis  Square 

Davis  Square  is  the  city’s  most  vibrant  central  business  district.  It  has  become  a regional 
dining  and  entertaimnent  destination  with  some  of  the  Boston  area's  finest  restaurants, 
and  live  entertainment  venues.  Davis  Square  includes  cinemas,  a small  live  theater, 
coffee  houses  and  a rapidly  expanding  mix  of  retail  uses.  The  residential  neighborhood 
surrounding  Davis  Square  has  seen  dramatic  increases  in  property  values  and  rents  which 
has  resulted  in  considerable  new  investment  and  condominium  conversion.  OHCD 
recently  completed  a study  of  this  major  central  business  district  identifying  public 
improvements  to  upgrade  the  square  including  pedestrian  improvements,  new  street 
furniture,  paving,  and  signage. 

Gilman  Square 

Located  at  the  intersection  of  Pearl,  Medford  and  Marshall  Streets,  this  area  developed 
into  an  important  commercial  center  in  the  late  1 800’s  due  to  the  presence  of  passenger 
rail  service.  The  railroad  station  was  removed  in  the  1940’s  but  several  of  the  large 
structures  remain.  The  City  of  Somerville  is  a major  landholder  in  this  area  having 
acquired  the  Homans  Building  in  the  1990's  and  with  the  presence  of  City  Hall  and 
Somerville  High  School  south  of  the  railroad  tracks. 

The  MBTA  has  targeted  this  area  for  a new  eommuter  rail  station  and  Bus  Rapid  Transit 
Service.  An  extension  of  the  MBTA  subway  Green  Line  may  also  include  a new  stop  at 
this  location  by  201 1.  Therefore,  planning  for  this  area  will  become  increasingly 
important  as  the  area  begins  to  return  to  its  historical  role  as  a transportation  hub.  In 
addition,  the  City  of  Somerville  is  exploring  reuse  scenarios  for  the  Homans  Building,  a 
3-story  former  manufacturing  building  located  adjacent  to  the  railroad  tracks. 


D.  Economic  Development  Programs 

Tax  Increment  Financing 
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OUC'D  staff  will  assist  in  the  preparation  of  fax  Increment  Financing  packages  under  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts'  Economic  Development  Incentive  Program  (EDIP)  for 
selected  projects  that  meet  the  program  criteria.  Basically,  properties  must  be  a seriously 
blighting  intluence  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  program.  The  City  has  already  received 
approval  for  fi\  e TIE  projects,  two  of  which  are  located  in  the  Boynton  Yards.  Future  TIF 
projects  could  be  located  within  the  Union  Square  NRSA  as  well  as  other  commercial 
and  industrial  areas  such  as  Inner  Belt  Park  and  Assembly  Square. 

Brownfield  Redevelopment  Pilot  Programs 

OHCD  is  administering  two  innovative  programs  that  provide  financial  incentives  for  the 
redevelopment  of  commercial  and  industrial  sites  in  the  City  that  have  known  or 
suspected  contamination.  These  sites  are  more  commonly  known  as  “Brownfields.’' 

'The  original  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  grant  of  $100,000  has 
subsequently  been  increased  to  a total  of  $350,000.  These  funds  are  used  to  provide 
environmental  testing  services  to  a redeveloper  of  a brownfield  site.  A total  of  four  sites 
have  participated  in  the  EPA  site-testing  Pilot.  With  the  completion  of  a remediation 
assessment  and  cost  estimate,  a CDBG  Boat  loan  will  be  used  to  provide  up  to  $1 00,000 
in  remediation  cost  overrun  coverage,  in  effect  providing  a guarantee  against  overruns  of 
the  original  EPA  funded  cost  estimate.  The  other  program  funded  through  EPA  is  the 
Brownfields  Cleanup  Revolving  Loan  Fund.  An  EPA  grant  of  $500,000  was  used  to 
capitalize  a loan  pool  where  an  eligible  redeveloper  of  Brownfields  can  obtain  low 
interest,  short-term  loans  for  the  remediation  of  a site. 

These  programs  allow  for  economic  development  opportunities  to  be  realized,  that  may 
not  otherwise  occur.  The  cleanup  of  Brownfield  sites  for  redevelopment  generates  new 
jobs  and  contributes  to  the  City’s  tax  base.  The  City  will  continue  to  work  with  EPA  to 
market  and  encourage  these  programs. 

Storefront  Improvement  Program 

The  Storefront  Improvement  Program  (SIP)  provides  funding  for  fa9ade  renovations  to 
businesses  in  eligible  areas  of  Somerville.  Businesses  add  value  and  create  a higher 
quality  reconstruction  with  the  knowledge  that  funding  from  OHCD  is  assured.  The 
OHCD  can  provide  fifty  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction  up  to  a maximum 
contribution  of  $40,000.  Funds  provided  through  this  program  afford  the  City  of 
Somerville  the  opportunity  for  direct  design  management;  integrating  compatible 
planning  goals  the  City  has  set  in  certain  areas.  In  commercial  districts  of  Somerville 
described  within  this  five-year  plan,  the  SIP  improves  commercial  locales  with  the 
commitment  of  real  dollars. 

The  Office  of  Housing  and  Community  Development  is  making  a concerted  outreach 
effort  to  the  areas  of  Somerville  such  as  Union  Square,  East  Broadway,  Winter  Hill  and 
to  the  Somerville  Avenue  corridor.  Other  pockets  of  eligibility  throughout  the  City  are 
being  examined  for  possible  Storefront  Improvement  Program  projects  through  active 
solicitation  from  the  OHCD  and  through  the  community  meeting  process.  Currently 
active  projects  such  as  the  Broadway  Theatre  conversion  are  examples  of  this  integration. 
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Recent  implementation  of  the  NRSA  for  the  Union  Square  area  places  the  Storefront 
Impro\ement  Program  in  a prime  position  to  assist  businesses  in  the  targeted  area  for  the 
next  live  years,  fhe  NRSA  will  allow  the  SIP  to  work  with  the  strategic  goals  set  for 
future  development  in  Union  Square.  Many  of  the  Union  Square  businesses  are  small, 
locally  owned  and  operated  enterprises  whose  subsistence  depend  upon  an  active  local 
clientele.  Improvements  made  to  the  fa9ades  of  these  businesses  ver\’  often  have  an 
immediate  and  positive  effect  for  the  owner  and  for  nearby  businesses. 

Possibilities  for  program  outreach  that  are  cuiTcntly  being  explored  include  a newly 
designed  brochure,  the  broadcast  of  program  availability  via  community  access  cable 
television  and  the  printing  of  guidelines  in  multiple  languages. 

The  Storefront  Improvement  Program  is  keen  on  implementing  a long-temi  plan  for 
improving  the  ability  of  non-English  speaking  communities'  access  to  the  program. 
Through  relationships  with  non-profit  and  community  social  service  agencies  across 
Somerville,  OIICD  hopes  that  the  SIP  will  encourage  greater  participation  among  a more 
diverse  prospective  clientele.  The  addition  of  brochures  in  multiple  languages  as  well  as 
access  to  translation  ser\  ices  for  the  duration  of  the  program's  activity  are  options 
currently  being  explored. 

The  program’s  structure  may  also  alter  over  the  course  of  the  coming  five  years,  as  the 
OIICD  will  cease  to  offer  architectural  ser\’ices  and  will  encourage  clients  to  hire  an 
independent  design  professional.  The  possibility  of  the  City  retaining  a skilled  designer  to 
help  with  certain  key  aspects  of  a challenging  project  are  also  under  consideration. 
Changes  to  the  program  are  those  that  will  make  it  more  accessible  and  easier  to  navigate. 

Development  Advisory 

One  of  the  basic  aspects  of  encouraging  economic  development  is  to  provide  a city 
approval,  licensing,  and  pemiitting  process  that  is  easily  understood  and  navigated  by  a 
potential  developer.  OfICD  plans  to  improve  collaborative  efforts  with  the  City's  review 
and  pennit  boards  and  commissions  in  order  to  assist  with  the  development  process.  Also 
under  consideration  is  the  creation  of  an  Advisory  Service  that  provides  a single  point  of 
contact  to  a business  applicant  to  assist  them  in  navigating  the  permitting  process. 
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K.  Community  Needs  Chart 


Community  Needs 


— Auti-Critne  Programs 


Need  Level 

Units 

Estimated  S 

Overall 

High 

77,478 

$5,000,000 

Siil>-Catcgories 

Crime  Awareness  (051) 

High 

77,478 

$5,000,000 

Need  Level 

Units 

Estimated  $ 

Overall 

High 

405 

$143,625,000 

Sub-Categories 

Rehab;  Publicly  or  Privately-Owned  Commer  (14E) 

High 

205 

$55,000,000 

Cl  Land  Acquisition/Disposition  (17A) 

High 

35 

$26,000,000 

Cl  Infrastructure  Development  (170) 

High 

25 

$20,000,000 

Cl  Building  Acquisition,  Construction,  Re  (17C) 

High 

20 

$21,000,000 

Other  Commercial/Industrial  Improvements  (17D) 

Med 

25 

$10,000,000 

ED  Direct  Financial  Assistance  to  For  Pro  (18A) 

Med 

50 

$10,000,000 

ED  Technical  Assistance  (18B) 

Med 

20 

$1,000,000 

Micro-Enterprise  Assistance  {18C) 

Med 

25 

$625,000 

Need  Level 

Units 

Estimated  $ 

Overall 

High 

690,509 

$260,991,400 

Sub-Categories 

Floo<J  Drain  Improvements  (03I) 

High 

36,160 

$11,300,000 

Water/Sewer  Improvements  (03J) 

High 

505,600 

$158,000,000 

Street  Improvements  (03K) 

High 

133,980 

$85,400,000 

Sidewalks  (03L) 

High 

6,827 

$3,200,000 

Tree  Planting  {03N) 

High 

600 

$600,000 

Removal  of  Architectural  Barriers  (10) 

Med 

10 

$200,000 

Privately  Owned  Utilities  (11) 

Low 

7,332 

$2,291,400 

Need  Level 

Units 

Estimated  $ 

Overall 

High 

77,478 

3, 100,000 

Sub-Categories 
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Comtmiiiity  Needs  (Pago  2) 
Public  Facilities — 


Need  Level  Units 


Estimated  $ 


Overall 

High 

403 

$84,343,000 

Sub-Categories 

Public  Facilities  and  Improvements  (Gener  (03) 

Med 

85 

$6,450,000 

Handicapped  Centers  (03B) 

Low 

5 

$200,000 

Neighborhood  Facilities  (03E) 

Low 

7 

$3,500,000 

Parks,  Recreational  Facilities  (03F) 

High 

15 

$13,595,000  ! 

Parking  Facilities  (03G) 

Mod 

10 

$10,725,000 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Improvements  (03H) 

High 

150 

$15,000,000 

Fire  Stations/Equipment  (030) 

Low 

7 

$1,805,000 

Health  Facilities  (03P) 

Low 

2 

$300,000 

Asbestos  Removal  (03R) 

Low 

5 

$800,000 

Cleati-up  of  Contaminated  Sites  {04A) 

High 

50 

$15,000,000 

Interim  Assistance  (06) 

High 

50 

$4,000,000 

Non-Residential  Historic  Preservation  (16B) 

High 

17 

$12,968,000 

i 

Need  Level 

Units 

Estimated  S 

Overall 

High 

375 

$21,200,000 

Sub-Categories 

Public  Services  (General)  (05) 

High 

100 

$10,000,000 

Handicapped  Services  (05B) 

High 

5 

$200,000 

Legal  Services  (05C) 

Mod 

10 

$1,000,000 

Transportation  Services  (05E) 

High 

15 

$3,000,000 

Substance  Abuse  Services  (05F) 

High 

10 

$1,000,000 

Employment  Training  (OSH) 

High 

5 

$500,000 

Health  Services  (05l\/l) 

High 

25 

$1,000,000 

Mental  Health  Services  (050) 

Med 

5 

$1,000,000 

Screening  for  Lead-Based  Paint/Lead  Hazar  {05P) 

High 

200 

$3,500,000 

Need  Level 

Units 

Estimated  S 

Overall 

High 

43 

$3,000,000 

Sub-Categories 

Senior  Centers  (03A) 

Low 

3 

$500,000 

Senior  Services  (05A) 

High 

40 

$2,500,000 
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Community  Needs  (Page  2) 


Need  Level 

Units 

Estimated  S 

Overall 

High 

403 

$84,343,000 

Sub-Categories 

Public  Facilities  and  Improvements  (Gener  (03) 

Med 

85 

$6,450,000 

Handicapped  Centers  (03B) 

Low 

5 

$200,000  ' 

Neighborhood  Facilities  (03E) 

Low 

7 

$3,500,000  i 

Parks,  Recreational  Facilities  (03F) 

High 

15 

$13,595,000  ■ 

Parking  Facilities  (03G) 

Mod 

10 

$10,725,000  i 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Improvements  (03H) 

High 

150 

$15,000,000  I 

Fire  Stations/Equipment  (030) 

Low 

7 

$1,805,000  j 

Health  Facilities  (03P) 

Low 

2 

$300,000  i 

Asbestos  Removal  (03R) 

Low 

5 

$800,000  i 

Clean-up  of  Contaminated  Sites  (04A) 

High 

50 

$15,000,000  i 

Interim  Assistance  (06) 

High 

50 

$4,000,000 

Non-Residential  Historic  Preservatioti  (16B) 

High 

17 

$12,968,000  j 

I 

( 

Need  Level 

Units 

Estimated  $ 

Overall 

High 

375 

$21,200,000 

i Sub-Categories 

' Public  Services  (General)  (05) 

High 

100 

$10,000,000 

HancJicapped  Services  {05B) 

High 

5 

$200,000 

Legal  Services  (05C) 

Mod 

10 

$1,000,000 

Transportation  Services  (05E) 

High 

15 

$3,000,000 

Substance  Abuse  Services  (05F) 

High 

10 

$1,000,000 

Employment  Training  (OSH) 

High 

5 

$500,000 

, Health  Services  (05M) 

High 

25 

$1,000,000 

Mental  Health  Services  (050) 

Med 

5 

$1,000,000 

Screenifig  for  Lead-Based  Paint/Lead  Hazar  (05P) 

. . „ 

High 

200 

$3,500,000 

_ 

Need  Level 

Units 

Estimated  S 

Overall 

High 

43 

$3,000,000 

Sub-Categories 

Senior  Centers  (03A) 

Low 

3 

$500,000 

Senior  Services  (05A) 

High 

40 

$2,500,000 
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Community  Needs  (Page  3) 


— Youth  Programs 


Need  Level 

Units 

Estimated  $ 

Overall 

Med 

68 

$8,750,000 

Sub-Categories 

Youth  Centers  (03D) 

High 

1 

$3,000,000 

Child  Care  Centers  (03M) 

Med 

5 

$500,000 

Abused  and  Neglected  Children  Facilities  (030) 

Med 

2 

$1,000,000 

Youth  Services  (OSD) 

High 

15 

$2,000,000 

Child  Care  Services  (05L) 

High 

30 

$2,000,000 

Abused  and  Neglected  Children  (05N) 

Low 

15 

$250,000  ' 

— Other 


Need  Level 

Units 

Estimated 

Overall 

Med 

85 

$31,450,000 

Sub-Categories 

Urban  Renewal  Completion  (07) 

High 

60 

$27,900,000 

CDBG  Non-proHt  Organization  Capacity  Bui  (19C) 

Med 

8 

$250,000 

CDBG  Assistance  to  Institutes  of  Higher  E (19D) 

- 

0 

$0 

Repayments  of  Section  108  Loan  Principal  (19F) 

High 

2 

$2,300,000 

Unprogrammed  Funds  (22) 

Low 

15 

$1,000,000 
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Union  Sq  NRSA  Action  Measures  & Performance  Measurements 


Physical  Improvements 


Actions 

Benchmark  - ] )ear 

Benchmark  - 5 year 

Year  1 Actions  (2002-  CDBG  HOME  ESG  OTHER 

2003) 

Make  Union  Square  an 
attiacrive,  inviting,  safe 
neighborhood 

• Collaboration  with  building 
owners'managers  to  keep  the  Square  clean 

• Establish  an  annual  neighborhood  clean-up 
effort  organized  by  businesses 

• Daily  sweeping  of  sidewalks  by  business 

owners 

• Organize  a window  display  assistance 
workshop  for  local  businesses 

Explorabon  of  City  trash 
ordinance  as  it  applies  to 
public  sidewalks  in  front  of 
businesses 

Enhance  the  entrances  to  Union 
Square  to  ser\’e  as  a gateway  to 
the  community 

• Address  gateway  signage  in  unison 
w ith  Transportation  Plan 

• Identify  properties  at  gateway  locations 
with  redevelopment  potential 

• Provide  gateway  signage,  consistent  with 
urban  design  concept 

• Maintain  the  mural  near  the  Union  Square 
plaza 

• Cleanup  sites  with  redevelopment  potential 

Explored  operations  of 
industrial  sites  at  Prospect 

Street  gateway 

Union  Square  Master  Plan  X 
developing  cofKepls  for 
gateways 

Improve  public  transportation 

• Collect  and  incorporate  all  public  input 
for  Transportation  Plan 

• Complete  the  Union  Square 
Transportation  Plan 

• Continue  promoting  Union  Square  to 
the  MBTA  regarding  improved  public 
transportation  service 

• Complete  engineering  and  construction 
specifications  for  implementation  of  the  Union 
Square  Transportation  Plan 

• Consolidate  bus  stops  and  taxi  stand 
locations 

• Improve  Bus  stop  signage  with  route  and 
schedule  information 

• Obtain  a commitment  from  the  MBTA 
regarding  rail  service  in  Union  Square 

> Commuter  rail  service 

> Extension  of  Green  Line  from  Lechmerc 

• Coordination  of  Bus  Rapid  Transit  in  Union 
Souare  plans 

Union  Square  Transportation  X 

Plan  completed  October 

2002 

Launched  Green  Line 
extension  to  Union  Square 
campaign 

Prepare  and  implement  an  Urban 
Design  plan  for  streelscape 
improvements 

• Insure  the  Transportation  Plan  takes 
into  account  Urban  Design  principles  and 
leaves  adequate  sidewalk  space  for 
streetscape  improvements 

•*  Begin  design  of  Bow  Street 
reconstruction 

• Complete  design  for  Somerville 

Avenue  reconstruction 

• Urban  Design  Plan  complete 

• Complete  reconstruction  of  Somerville 
Avenue 

• Complete  at  least  3 physical  improvements 
throughout  the  Square: 

> Additional  street  trees  and  vegetation 

> Additional  pedestrian  scale  lighting 

> Improved  directional  signage 

> Installation  of  benches 

> Use  of  distinctive  paving  surfaces 

T ransportation  Plan  X 

encourages  wider  sidewalks 

Somerville  Ave.  Plans  at  X 

75%  design.  100%  to  be 
completed  by  March  03 

Improve  open  spaces  and  public 

areas 

• Replace  street  trees  in  empty  tree  pits. 

• Complete  renovations  to  Osgood  Park. 

• Encourage  the  role  of  citizen  group 
efforts  to  organize  around  park 
maintenance,  recreation  programming  and 
security  concerns. 

• Encourage  the  Community  Growing 
Center  participants  to  assist  in 
beautification  and  improvement  projects. 

• Commence  design  of  Stone  Place 
Playground 

• Commence  Preservation  Master  Plan 
for  the  Milk  Row  Cemetery 

• Provide  additional  landscaping  in  Union 
Square  plaza. 

• Continue  the  City’s  aggressive  street  tree 
planting  program  in  under-planted  areas. 

• Renovate  Corbett  Playground 

• Renovate  Stone  Place  Playground 

• Develop  the  vacant  parcel  on  Allen  Street  as 
a park 

• Ensure  that  Lincoln  Park  remains  parkland  in 
conjunction  with  school  renovations 

• Implement  a Comprehensive  Preservabon 
Master  Plan  for  the  Milk  Row  Cemetery  on 
Somerville  Avenue. 

• Pursue  the  recommendations  in  the  Historic 
Structure  Report  for  the  Prospect  Hill  Tower, 
prepared  by  Turk  Tracey  & Larry  Architects, 
LLC,  February  2000,  as  funding  becomes 

available. 

Somerville  Community 

Corporation  organizing 
resident  group 

Groundwork  Somerville 
expanding  Adopt  A Spot 
program  in  Union  Square 

Community  meebr^g  held  X 

9/25/02  to  distress 

Preservation  Master  Plan 

Prepare  and  implement  a 
parking  management  program 

• Through  the  Transportation  Plan 
determine  means  to  better  utilize  existing 
spaces  and  lots. 

• Evaluate  how  many  ofT-street  parking 
spaces  are  needed  and  then  develop  a plan 
to  address  the  need. 

• Increase  utilization  of  existing  public  parking 
lots  on  the  east  side  of  Union  Square  (to  be 
monitored  by  annual  parking  survey) 

• Determine  the  feasibility  of  providing  a 
parking  structure  in  Union  Square 

OHCD  & T&P  evaluabng 
parking  meter  locations,  time 
limits,  and  hours  of 
operabon 

Union  Square  Master  Plan  X 
evaluating  future  parkir^ 
demand 
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• Use  City  loan  and 

• Work  with  the  Union  Square  Business 

• 5 successful  completions  of  storefront 

in\estment  programs  lo 
stimulate  commercial  property 
mipToxcmenls  and  business 
expansion 

Interest  Group  (BIG)  with  an  exercise  from 
the  Ftll-in  the  Blank  Business  Recruitment 
by  the  National  Main  Street  Center  to 
identify  opportunities  that  complement 
existing  businesses  and  clusters 

renovations 

• Collaborate  with  traditional 

• I -2  successful  completions  of 

• 1*3  Brownfields  Economic  Development 

lenders  and  Commercial 
Development  Financial 

storefront  renovations 

Initiative  or  Brownfields  Cleanup  Revolving 
Loan  Fund  Projects 

Institutions  (CDFI’s)  lo 

• Meet  vkith  CDFl’s  to  discuss  their 

• 3-5  successful  commercial  loans  to  Union 

Meebog  with  Accion  to 

stimulate  business  grov>th  and 
improvement 

involvement  in  Union  Square 

• Meet  with  Union  Square  banks  to 
discuss  their  lending  practices  and 
neichborhood  focuses 

Square  businesses  ftorn  traditional  lenders. 
CDFI’s  and/or  City  loan  programs 

(Jscuss  programs  9/6^02 

Other 


Actions 

Benchmark  - 1 year 

Benchmark  - 5 year 

Year  1 Actions  (2002-  CDBG  HOME  ESG  OTHER 

2003) 

Prepare  a rezoning  plan  for 

Union  Square 

Modify  the  use  tables 

Colled  input  6om  the  public  on 
possible  zoning  changes 

New  zoning  adopted 

Zoning  revisions  explored  x 
through  Master  Plan 

New  dimensional 
requirements  adopted  that 
contribute  lo  the  creation  of  an 
attractive  streetscape 

Begin  drafting  new  zoning  ordinances 

Revise  the  sign  ordinance 

Increase  flexibility  in  parking 
requirements 

Determine  the  feasibilit)'  of 
increasing  building  height 
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SECTION  IV:  PARKS  AND  OPEN  SPACE 


A.  Introduction 


I his  section  of  the  Consolidated  Plan  reflects  Somerv  ille's  desire  to  protect,  diversify  and 
increase  the  open  space  available  to  its  citizenrv'.  Somerville  acknowledges  the  value  of 
existing  open  spaces — in  terms  of  aesthetics,  health,  welfare,  the  economy,  and 
recreation — for  our  densely  built  city.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  the  challenges  of 
commercial  and  residential  development. 

Ultimately,  the  quality  of  life  for  all  of  Somerville's  residents  is  enriched  by  the  quality 
of  the  open  space  in  each  of  the  City's  neighborhoods,  whether  the  space  is  enjoyed  for 
recreational  activity  or  green  tranquility.  An  inventoiy  of  the  City’s  parks,  playgrounds, 
and  other  large  and  small  open  spaces  helps  to  identify  the  open  space  planning  priorities 
for  the  next  five  years. 

An  active  public  participation  process  was  implemented  to  determine  the  goals  and 
resulting  proposed  actions  recorded  in  this  section  of  the  plan.  It  involved  a number  of 
simultaneous  and  mutually-reinforcing  tracks,  including  public  meetings  and 
neighborhood  forums,  open  space  visibility  events  interviews  with  key  open  space 
“players”,  and  a qualitative  survey. 

The  goals,  objectives,  and  five-year  action  plan  described  herein  represent  the  sentiments 
expressed  through  these  channels,  as  well  as  the  collective  knowledge  and  expertise  of 
City  staff,  volunteers,  and  adv  ocacy  groups  dedicated  to  open  space  and  recreation. 
Central  to  this  plan  is  a critical  ev  aluation  of  past  progress  on  the  action  items  contained 
within  the  previous  plan,  and  a concerted  effort  to  revise,  reformulate,  and  redefine  these 
tasks  into  a concrete,  ambitious,  and  implementable  plan  for  action. 

B.  Goals  and  Strategies 

Because  of  Somerv  ille’s  high  density,  the  quality  of  life  in  our  city  of  homes  and 
businesses  is  greatly  enriched  by  the  many  open  spaces  in  which  we  play,  gather,  garden 
and  exercise.  Our  open  spaces  buffer  the  visual  clutter  and  auditory  clatter  of  the  City; 
the  trees  and  plants  found  in  our  urban  open  spaees  add  greatly  to  the  health  of  the  City’s 
people  by  cleaning  the  air  and  providing  beauty  for  the  spirit. 

The  open  space  and  recreation  goals  for  Somerville,  listed  below,  support  the  existing 
open  space  of  Somerville,  enhance  it  with  care,  and  encourage  the  expansion  of  open 
space  and  its  benefits  to  the  quality  of  life  in  the  City. 

The  Goals  described  below  can  be  grouped  into  “Substantive”  goals  to  improve  open 
space  and  recreation  in  the  City,  and  “Organizational”  goals  to  create  the  administrative 
structures  necessary  to  achieve  these  ends.  Note  also  that  the  appearance  of  a goal  or 
objective  in  these  pages  is  not  to  imply  that  steps  are  not  already  being  taken  in  this 
direction. 
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Substantive  (iloals 


(ioal  1 — PreserA’ation  and  Stewardship:  To  manage,  preserve,  and  otherwise  steward 
our  existing  open  spaces,  recreational  facilities,  and  natural  resources. 

• Preserve  existing  open  spaces  from  development 

• Preser\  e water  quality  in  the  City  and  the  watershed 

• Protect  publicly-  and  privately-owned  trees  in  the  City 

• Develop  and  monitor  environmental  indicators  for  public  and  environmental 
health 

Coal  2 — Enhancement:  To  improve  the  City's  open  space  and  recreational  facilities  and 
programs  to  provide  innovative,  state-of-the-art,  and  accessible  opportunities  for  all 
residents. 

• Continue  to  renovate  parks  and  playgrounds 

• Continue  to  plant  street  trees  to  reinforce  the  urban  forest 

• Address  remaining  ADA  issues  in  all  parks,  playgrounds,  and  recreational 
programs  and  facilities 

• In\estigate  opportunities  to  enhance  existing  open  spaces  through  public-private 
partnerships  and  other  innovative  strategies 

Coal  3 — Acquisition  and  Expansion:  To  expand  and  increase  the  City's  inventory  of 
permanently  protected  open  space  and  recreation  resources  through  acquisition  (and 
other  means)  whenever  feasible. 

• Expand  the  City's  supply  of  publicly-held  open  space  through  outright  purchase 
or  dedication  whenever  feasible 

• Expand  the  City's  supply  of  privately-held  open  space  through  zoning  provisions, 
development  agreements,  deed  restrictions,  public-private  partnerships,  and  other 
means 

(ioal  4 — Environmental  and  Public  Health:  To  safeguard  and  improve  the  health  of 
our  community,  including  consideration  of  physical,  mental,  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  well-being. 

• Research  and  inventory  public  health  problems  caused  by  environmental  hazards 
in  the  community 

• Infonn  and  engage  the  public  in  a discussion  of  the  connections  between 
environmental  issues  and  public  health 

Organizational  Goals 


Goal  5 — Funding  and  Support:  To  increase  funding,  staffing  levels,  and  other  support 
to  meet  existing  management  and  programming  needs. 

• Investigate  existing  workloads  and  staffing  levels  to  set  priorities  for  allocating 
resources 

• Document  ongoing  maintenance  scheduling  and  additional 

• Seek  opportunities  to  pool  or  otherwise  share  resources  between  departments, 
agencies,  commissions,  and  community  groups 
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• Seek  additional  funding  for  open  spaee  and  recreation  stafilng  and  other  need 

Cioal  6 — Management  and  Programming:  To  make  the  most  of  our  limited  supply  of 
open  space  through  the  coordination  of  open  space  and  recreational  activities  within 
the  City. 

• Establish  a permanent  Open  Space  Advisory  Committee 

• Seek  opportunities  to  pool  or  otherwise  share  information  between  depailments. 
agencies,  commissions,  and  community  groups 

• Seek  additional  funding  for  open  space  and  recreation  staifing 

• Develop  and  commit  to  measurements  of  customer  satisfaction  and  accountability 

Goal  7 — Active  Public  Involvement  & Ownership;  fo  promote  and  expect  public 
awareness,  utilization,  and  care  of  Somerville's  open  space  and  involve  the  public  at 
all  levels  of  open  space  decisions  and  stewardship. 

• Provide  educational  opportunities  about  Open  Space  and  Recreation  issues 

• Involve  the  community  at  all  stages  of  decision  making  and  open  space 
stewardship 

• Periodically  review  the  changing  needs  of  Somerville  residents 

• Promote  the  Goals,  Objectives,  and  Actions  of  this  Plan,  and  remind  all 
constituencies  of  their  responsibilities  in  implementing  them. 

Goal  8 — Regionalism;  To  emphasize,  investigate,  and  benefit  from  a regional  approach 
to  open  space  and  recreation,  including  both  cultural  and  ecological  regions. 

• Work  with  the  MDC  to  address  local  and  regional  open  space  issues 

• Work  with  neighboring  communities  to  address  regional  open  space  issues 


In  essence,  these  eight  goals  can  be  understood  together  as  forming  a comprehensive 
vision  for  open  space  in  our  City,  concerned  with  the  physical,  organizational,  and 
political  aspects  of  open  space.  The  ultimate  goal  of  this  Plan  can  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 


"To  work  together  as  a City  and  a Community  to  protect  environmental  quality,  ensure 
public  health,  and  provide  for  the  management,  programming,  and  acquisition  needs  for 
open  space  and  recreational  in  the  City  and  the  region.  ” 

C.  Relationship  to  Five  Year  Consolidated  Plan 

The  following  action  plan  intends  to  deliver  on  the  promise  of  the  goals  and  objectives 
expressed  in  the  above  section,  with  an  ambitious  program  of  tangible  steps  for  the  City 
to  take  over  the  next  five  years.  There  are  many  public  and  private  groups  and  agencies 
already  involved  in  open  space  activities  in  Somerville,  generating  a high  level  of  activity 
on  these  issues.  However,  while  much  progress  has  been  made  addressing  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  previous  plan,  much  work  still  needs  to  be  done. 
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These  actions  are  targeted  to  address  the  physical  as  well  as  the  organizational  issues 
confronting  the  City.  The  live-year  action  plan  described  below  works  to  correct  these 
“process  “ problems,  while  still  maintaining  a focus  on  the  substantive  issues  of  open 
space  and  recreation  preservation,  acquisition,  enhancement,  management,  and 
maintenance. 

Many  of  these  actions  arc  already  well  underway;  others  are  ongoing  but  need  additional 
support.  And  while  all  actions  listed  are  recognized  as  important,  two  areas  in  particular 
rise  to  the  top  as  being  absolutely  essential  for  any  future  progress  towards  meeting  the 
goals  of  this  Plan: 

( 1 ) The  creation  of  an  Open  Space  Advisory'  Committee  Although  there  are 

many  groups  and  departments  active  in  open  space  and  recreation 
issues,  their  activities  are  not  coordinated  or  focused;  there  is  no  single 
consistent  voice  for  open  space  needs  in  the  City.  If  the  ambitious 
goals  and  objectives  of  this  Plan  are  to  be  achieved,  there  needs  to  be  a 
single  committee  charged  with  overseeing  this  progress  and 
coordinating  the  actions  and  priorities  of  the  various  groups;  and 

Securing  additional  sources  of  funding  and/or  support  for  open  space  and  recreation 
activities,  staff,  and  programs.  Open  space  and  recreation  departments  in  the  City 
(OllCD,  Conservation  Commission,  DPW.  and  Recreation)  are  currently  understaffed 
and  do  not  possess  the  resources  to  implement  all  the  actions  of  this  plan.  Indeed, 
keeping  up  with  ongoing  maintenance  demands  and  programming  already  overtaxes  the 
system.  Support  may  be  found  in  the  form  of  additional  staffing  and  larger  departmental 
budgets  (perhaps  funded  through  the  Community  Preserv  ation  Act),  or  in  other,  less 
conventional  means  sources,  such  as  local  business  sponsorship,  donated  community 
labor  or  park  “adoption”,  and  greater  reliance  on  private  grants. 


D.  Park.s  Renovation  Schedule 


Tier  I: 


• Restoration  of  Nathan  Tufts  (Powder  f louse)  Park 

• Renovations  to  Corbett  Park  on  Prospect  flill 

• Renovations  to  Florence  Park  in  East  Somerville 

• Renovations  to  Trum  Tot  Lot  on  Cedar  Street  and  Franey  Road 

• Renovation  to  Trum  Field  on  Broadway  (Phase  1) 

• Renovation  of  Skating  Rink  on  Somerville  Avenue  (MDC  property) 

Tier  11; 


• Renovation  to  Trum  Field  (Phase  II) 

• Renovation  to  Perkins  Park 

• Community  Park  on  Walnut  Street  between  Medford  and  Pearl  Streets 

• Renovation  of  Dilboy  Field  (MDC  property) 

• New  Skate  Park  in  Foss  Park  (MDC  Property) 
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• Renovation  to  Somerville/Milk  Row  Cemetery 

• New  Constniction  of  proposed  Allen  Street  Park 

• Expansion  and  renovation  of  Harris  Park 

Tier  111: 

• Renovation  of  frum  Field  (Phase  111) 

• Renovation  of  Palniacci  Park 

• Renovation  of  Perr>’  Park 

• Renovation  of  Stone  Place  Playground 

• Renovation  of  Foss  Park  (MDC  Property) 

• Renovation  of  Draw  Seven  Park  (MDC  Property) 

• Mystic  Waterfront  Park  (MDC  Property) 
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SECTION  V:  TRANSPORTATION  AND  LQNC  FLANGE 

PLANNING 


A.  Introduction 


The  Transportation  and  Long  Range  Planning  portion  of  the  Consolidated  Plan  aims  to 
accomplish  the  following  goals: 

■ Redevelopment  of  underutilized,  formerly  industrial,  blighted  areas  of  the  City  to 
improve  opportunities  for  low-  and  moderate-income  persons. 

■ Creation  and  retention  of  jobs  across  a variety  of  income  levels,  with  a focus  on 
creation  of  basic  jobs. 

■ Improvement  of  o\crall  public  facilities,  infrastructure,  and  the  environment  in 
the  City  for  the  benefit  of  low-  and  moderate-income  persons. 

■ Coordination  and  local  promotion  of  the  City  as  an  environmental  justice 
community  in  regional  transportation  planning  efforts. 

■ Continued  leverage  of  CDBG  funds  with  grants,  private  matches,  and  donations 
to  improve  the  opportunities  for  low  and  moderate-income  persons. 

This  Division  will  accomplish  these  goals  through  strategies  outlined  below.  At  the  end 
of  this  section  is  a matrix  that  describes  the  specific  accomplishments  planned  in  the  next 
five  years  as  a result  of  this  Division's  efforts. 

B.  Transportation  and  Long  Range  Planning  Projects 

The  following  projects,  committees,  and  acti\  ities  have  been  part  of  the  Transportation 
and  Long  Range  Planning  efforts  for  the  City  of  Somerville  and  include  strategies  to 
achieve  the  goals  outlined  above: 

Assembly  Square 

The  Assembly  Square  district  of  the  City  of  Somerville  is  the  city’s  major  long  temi 
economic  development  target  area.  This  district  has  tremendous  potential  to  create 
thousands  of  jobs  for  Somerville’s  low  and  moderate  income  population.  Of  the  145  acres 
in  the  district,  many  are  undemtilized  and  have  the  potential  for  high  levels  and  quality  of  ' 
development.  The  district  also  includes  much  of  Somerville’s  Mystic  River  waterfront 
and  much  of  the  open  space  located  in  the  City.  In  addition,  its  location  along  transit  lines 
and  near  major  highways  means  that  it  has  the  potential  to  have  great  transportation 
access  to  downtown  Boston  and  elsewhere  in  the  region. 

In  1999,  OHCD  commissioned  a planning  .study  of  the  district.  The  Assembly  Square 
Planning  Study,  completed  with  the  assistance  of  professional  consultants,  an  advisory 
group,  and  a great  deal  of  public  input,  outlined  the  strengths,  weaknesses,  opportunities 
and  threats  to  the  revitalization  of  the  Assembly  Square  District.  It  outlined  a long-range 
vision  for  the  district,  and  a strategic  plan  for  how  to  get  to  achieve  that  vision.  The  focus 
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was  on  practical  methods  the  City  could  use  to  improve  the  District,  rather  than  simply 
setting  a tlnal  vision  without  any  suggestions  on  how  to  reach  that  final  vision. 

In  May  of  2001.  new  zoning  was  approved  for  the  Assembly  Square  district.  The 
Assembly  Square  Interim  Planning  District  (IPD)  was  established  to  promote 
development  that  meets  the  goals  of  the  Assembly  Square  Planning  Study.  These  goals 
included  the  creation  of  a mixed-use  district  with  an  environmentally  sensitive  building 
em  ironment.  The  district  also  promoted  the  “creation  of  as  many  new  jobs  and  as  much 
tax  base  as  is  practicable  gi\  en  the  area's  evok  ing  infrastructure  and  economy,  and  the 
desire  of  Somer\  ille's  citizens  to  have  an  attractive,  mixed-use  environment  at  Assembly 
Square." 

fhe  Assembly  Square  Planning  Study  also  signified  a need  for  guidelines  to  unify  the 
design  of  Assembly  Square's  public  realm.  As  a result,  the  establishment  of  the 
Assembly  Square  Design  Review  Committee  (DRC)  within  the  Assembly  Square  IPD 
and  the  completed  Assembly  Square  Unifying  Design  Guidelines  for  the  Public  Realm 
document,  helped  to  ensure  future  development  within  the  Assembly  Square  district 
would  be  cohesive,  environmentally  sensitive,  and  pedestrian-oriented.  The  appointed 
DRC  and  a hired  design  consultant  worked  to  develop  the  guidelines.  The  team  also 
discussed  important  connections  to  the  district,  which  included  the  Wellington 
Undercarriage  that  w ould  make  an  important  connection  of  two  existing  parks  that  line 
the  Mystic  River. 

A major  step  towards  promoting  a new  vision  for  the  district  occurred  in  2001  when  the 
City  of  Somerv  ille  came  into  an  initial  agreement  for  9.3-acres  of  underutilized  rail  yard 
known  as  Yard  21  This  site  was  purchased  from  the  MBTA  in  December  of  2000  and 
offered  for  sale  to  pri\  ate  developers.  The  selected  redeveloper  put  forward  a proposal  to 
create  a new  urban  district  w ith  a mixture  of  uses  and  integration  of  a new  transit  station. 
In  2002,  the  1980  Assembly  Square  Revitalization  Plan  was  due  to  expire  and  needed 
updates  to  reflect  new  findings  in  the  recently  completed  planning  study.  As  a result,  the 
Assembly  Square  Urban  Revitalization  Plan:  Major  Plan  Change  to  Urban  Renewal 
District  was  completed  and  approved  by  the  Somerville  Redevelopment  Authority,  Board 
of  Alderman,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Department  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development  in  October  of  2002.  The  major  plan  change  will  undertake 
further  review  and  approval  by  State  environmental  officials. 

I'he  Assembly  Square  Transportation  Plan  is  currently  underway.  The  study  will  identify 
the  existing  conditions  of  the  district’s  transportation  system  and  key  transportation 
issues  that  will  need  to  be  addressed  within  the  district.  The  study  will  also  provide 
alternatives  for  improvements  in  each  of  the  major  transportation  modes,  as  well  as 
consider  future  development  scenarios  that  will  form  the  context  to  evaluate  the 
improvement  alternatives.  The  study  will  help  the  City  to  understand  the  measures 
needed  to  improve  access  and  mobility  in  the  district. 

A possible  major  transportation  improvement  for  the  district  will  be  addressed  in  the 
Assembly  Square  Rapid  Transit  Station  Feasibility  Study,  which  the  City  has  recently 
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advertised  Request  of  Proposals  for  professional  consultant  ser\  ices.  I he  study  will 
examine  the  feasibility  of  creating  a new  rapid  transit  station  for  the  district.  The  chosen 
consultant  will  consider  ridership  demand,  compatibility  with  existing  MB  I'A  service, 
right-of-way  availability,  safety,  and  cost  estimates.  1 he  establishment  of  a rapid  transit 
stop  is  an  important  aspect  of  implementing  the  vision  of  the  Assembly  Square  Planning 
Study. 

OllCD  is  coordinating  drafting  of  Assembly  Square  Zoning  Re\  isions  to  replace  the 
Assembly  Square  IPD.  I he  zoning  revisions  w ill  be  a rellection  of  recent  planning  and 
will  promote  the  redevelopment  of  the  area  to  remove  blight,  reach  full-build  potential, 
and  create  low  to  moderate-income  jobs. 

A major  proposed  development  for  Assembly  Square,  IKEA,  is  currently  undergoing 
local  review  and  has  been  a case  study  of  how  previous  planning  for  the  district  has 
affected  development,  fhe  IKEA  development  was  the  llrst  case  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
DRC  and  the  largest  project  to  be  reviewed  under  the  Assembly  Square  Interim  Planning 
District.  The  proposal  has  been  evolving  through  local  planning  and  newest  proposal 
represents  a project  more  aligned  with  the  goal  of  the  district  versus  original  plans.  A 
mixture  of  uses,  major  open  space  improvements,  and  underground  parking  are 
programmed  for  the  current  proposal.  The  development  offers  direct  benellts  to  the  City, 
as  well  as,  long-term  benefits  for  the  district. 

Five  Year  Consolidated  Plan  Strategies  to  Achieve  Division  Goals 

■ Continued  implementation  of  the  Assembly  Square  Planning  Study  and  follow  -up 
projects; 

■ Implementation  of  the  Assembly  Square  Revitalization  Plan  through  the 
acquisition  and  disposition  of  strategic  parcels  for  redevelopment; 

■ Catalyzing  development; 

■ Contributing  to  the  loeal  and  state  development  review  process; 

■ Encouraging  redevelopment  of  former  industrial  and  warehouse/distribution  areas 
through  zoning  amendments,  parcel  acquisition  and  disposition,  and  projects  to 
establish  new  identities  for  districts; 

■ Leveraging  CDBG  funds  with  grants,  matches  from  other  public  agencies,  and 
private  donations. 

Inner  Belt  District 

The  Inner  Belt  District  is  an  industrial  park  developed  through  the  purchase  of  railroad 
land  in  a neighborhood  area  with  a large  low  to  moderate  income  population. 

Historically,  the  park  has  been  dedicated  to  light  manufacturing,  distribution,  and 
warehouse  uses. More  recently,  telecommunication  and  office  uses  have  been  developed 
(although  these  have  been  negatively  impacted  by  the  downturn  in  both  market  sectors). 
Although  in  previous  years  occupancy  rates  have  been  very  high,  current  market 
conditions  have  caused  the  district  to  suffer  from  high  vacancy  rates. 

In  2001,  the  City  completed  an  Inner  Belt  District;  Existing  Conditions  Report,  to  initiate 
planning  for  the  district.  The  district  is  being  further  addressed  in  the  North  Point  - 
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Somerville  Planning  Study  with  a preliminar)  vision  for  the  area.  The  study  will  also 
address  eonceptual  aecess  and  mobility  impro\  ements  for  the  district.  The  City  plans  to 
continue  its  planning  effortsto  encourage  full-build  potential  for  job  creation  and 
retention,  as  well  as,  increase  tax  revenue  for  the  area. 

In  partnership  with  Groundwork  Somerville,  the  Somerville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
local  businesses,  the  City  will  be  implementing  the  Inner  Belt  Signage  and  Tandscaping 
Program,  fhe  centerpiece  for  the  design  of  the  program  will  be  a city-owned  parcel  that 
has  been  victim  to  illegal  dumping  and  parked  trucks.  The  parcel  will  be  designed  to  be  a 
welcoming  gateway  to  the  district  with  new  signage  and  landscaping. 

Five  Year  Consolidated  Plan  Strategies  to  Achieve  Division  Goals 

■ Planning  and  redevelopment  of  the  Inner  Belt  / McGrath  / North  Point  areas  of  the 
City; 

■ Catalyzing  development; 

■ Contributing  to  the  local  and  state  development  review  process; 

■ Encouraging  redevelopment  of  fomier  industrial  and  warehouse/distribution  areas 
through  zoning  amendments,  parcel  acquisition  and  disposition,  and  projects  to 
establish  new  identities  for  districts; 

■ Leveraging  CDBG  funds  with  grants,  matches  from  other  public  agencies,  and 
private  donations. 

McGrath  Highway 

Lower  McGrath  Highway  is  a mixture  of  automotive-oriented  businesses,  shopping 
centers,  and  small  residential  uses.  In  2001,  the  City  completed  The  McGrath  Highway 
Corridor;  Existing  Conditions  Study,  which  outlined  historical  development,  existing 
conditions,  strengths,  weaknesses,  opportunities,  and  threats  that  face  the  corridor. 

fhe  area  will  be  further  addressed  as  part  of  the  North  Point-Somerville  Planning  Study 
where  hired  consultants  will  develop  a preliminary  vision  for  the  area.  Improvements  to 
accessibility  and  mobility  throughout  the  area  will  be  examined  along  with  preliminary 
zoning  recommendations.  The  City  would  like  to  continue  these  planning  efforts  that 
will  encourage  full-build  potential  for  job  creation  and  retention,  as  well  as,  increase  tax 
generation  for  the  area. 

In  the  region’s  2003  Unified  Planning  Work  Program  for  transportation  planning,  funding 
was  allocated  for  a Route  28  Corridor  Study.  This  study  will  examine  the  regional 
highway  from  Leverett  Circle  in  Boston  to  Wellington  Circle  in  Medford;  however  most 
of  the  study  area  is  contained  within  Somerville.  Existing  traffic  volumes  and 
intersection  analyses  will  be  completed  along  with  projections  of  future  traffic  generation 
from  the  many  large  developments  planned  for  the  corridor.  A major  aspect  of  the  study 
will  be  to  identify  ways  of  improving  pedestrian  and  bicycle  environments  throughout  the 
corridor.  The  City  of  Somerville  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  regional 
transportation  staff  on  this  corridor  study. 

Five  Y ear  Consolidated  Plan  Strategies  to  Achieve  Division  Coals 
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• Planning  and  redevelopment  of  the  Inner  Belt  and  McGrath 

Ihghway/Brickbottom  areas  of  the  City  into  mixed-use  communities  creating  a 
variety  of  jobs; 

■ Catalyzing  development; 

■ Contributing  to  the  local  and  state  development  rev  ievv  process; 

■ encouraging  redevelopment  of  former  industrial  and  vvarehouse/distribution  areas 
through  zoning  amendments,  parcel  acquisition  and  disposition,  and  projects  to 
establish  new  identities  for  districts; 

■ l.everaging  CDBG  funds  with  grants,  matches  from  other  public  agencies,  and 
private  donations. 

North  Point 

North  Point-Somerville  is  over  5 acres  of  underutilized  railroad  land,  isolated  from  the 
City  of  Somerville,  fhe  portion  of  Somerville  land  is  part  of  a larger  area  in  the  City  of 
Cambridge  and  a small  portion  in  the  City  of  Boston.  In  the  past  several  years,  major 
community  planning  by  Cambridge  created  a vision  for  this  area  as  a new  dense  mixed- 
use  neighborhood.  Later  rezoning  by  the  City  of  Cambridge  reflected  this  planning. 

In  2002.  the  landowner  in  partnership  with  a developer  proposed  a dense  mixed-use 
neighborhood.  Approximately  ten  percent  of  the  over  5 million  square  feet  of 
development  is  being  proposed  in  Somerville  while  the  remaining  will  be  within 
Cambridge  and  Boston.  The  project  offers  an  opportunity  to  redevelop  a large  area  of 
underutilized  railroad  and  industrial  land  in  close  proximity  to  downtown  Boston. 

In  reaction  to  previous  planning  and  proposed  developments,  the  City  of  Somerville 
received  private  funding  to  complete  the  North  Point-Somerville  Planning  Study.  The 
scope  of  the  study  is  to  examine  the  existing  conditions  and  create  a vision  for  North 
Point-Somerville,  review  previous  planning  and  proposed  development,  evaluate  impacts 
of  prev  ious  planning  and  proposals  on  North  Point-Somerv  ille  and  surrounding 
Somerville  commercial  districts,  with  consideration  of  previous  findings  recommend 
rezoning  of  North  Point-Somerville,  and  as  a final  task,  create  a preliminary  vision  for 
surrounding  commercial  districts  Inner  Belt  and  McGrath  Highway. 

The  study  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  City  to  increase  planning  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  Somerville  and  also  ensured  possible  impacts  of  development  will  ' 
not  negatively  affect  surrounding  areas.  Preliminary  findings  of  the  study  suggest 
development  in  North  Point  may  be  a catalyst  for  revitalizing  surrounding  Somerville 
commercial  districts.  Since  any  development  will  be  a 15  to  20  year  process,  it  is 
essential  for  the  City  to  continue  planning  in  the  southeast  area  to  unlock  its  potential. 

Five  Year  Consolidated  Plan  Strategies  to  Achieve  Division  Goals 

■ Planning  and  redevelopment  of  the  North  Point  area  of  the  City  into  mixed-use 
communities  creating  a variety  of  jobs  and  affordable  and  market  rate  housing 
units; 

■ Catalyzing  development; 

■ Contributing  to  the  local  and  state  development  review  process; 
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■ Enct^uraging  redevelopnient  of  fomier  industrial  and  warehouse/distribution  areas 
through  zoning  amendments,  pareel  acquisition  and  disposition,  and  projects  to 
establish  new  identities  for  districts: 

■ Leveraging  CDBG  funds  with  grants,  matches  from  other  public  agencies,  and 
pri\  ate  donations. 

C ommunifv  Development  Plan 

1 he  City  of  Somerville  began  the  process  of  developing  a Community  Development  Plan 
for  the  first  time  in  30  years  in  late  Spring  of  2002.  Through  State  funding  from 
Executive  Order  418.  the  Mayor  hosted  four  neighborhood  community  meetings  and  one 
cit>vvide  "Community  Science  Fair'  in  preparation  for  the  Somer\  ille  Community 
Development  Plan  (CDP).  The  CDP  will  identify  objectives  and  goals  for  the  elements 
of  Open  Space.  Economic  Development.  Elousing.  and  Transportation  for  the  city. 

As  a result  of  the  initial  community  meetings,  the  CDP  Vision  Statement  was  created  to 
help  guide  the  development  of  the  plan.  To  receive  funding  from  the  State,  the  city  has 
completed  a scope  of  services  to  be  reviewed  by  the  State  Inter-Agency  Working  Group 
and  can  begin  development  of  each  element  after  receiving  approval  from  the  working 
group.  Most  of  the  work  associated  with  the  plan  will  be  compiling  existing  area-specific 
plans,  city'wide  plans,  developing  additional  information,  and  producing  a final  citywide 
plan. 


I he  city  will  be  working  with  hired  consultants  for  the  elements  of  economic 
de\  elopment.  transportation,  and  putting  the  final  plan  together,  while  doing  most  of  the 
work  for  open  space  and  housing  in  house,  fhe  final  CDP  will  be  a powerful  document 
that  will  connect  the  various  areas  of  the  city  together  and  help  to  better  incorporate  the 
community's  needs  into  planning  policy. 

Five  Year  Consolidated  Plan  Strategies  to  Achieve  Division  Goals 

■ Development  and  implementation  of  the  Somerville  Community  Development 
Plan  to  provide  a context  for  other  Consolidated  Plan  activities  and  contribute  to 
the  development  of  future  Consolidated  Plans; 

■ Leveraging  CDBG  funds  with  grants,  matches  from  other  public  agencies,  and 
private  donations. 

Somerv  ille  Community  Path 

The  development  of  bike  and  community  paths  from  abandoned  railroads  across  the 
region  and  country  has  proven  to  be  a positive  way  of  connecting  communities  internally 
and  regionally.  The  City  of  Somerville  has  been  advocating  for  the  development  of  the 
Somerv  ille  Community  Path,  which  would  connect  Belmont,  Arlington,  Somerville, 
Cambridge,  and  Boston,  for  the  past  decade.  In  2001,  the  potential  to  construct  the  path 
came  a step  closer  with  the  completion  of  the  Somerville  Community  Path  Feasibility 
Study.  The  study  suggested  several  alternatives  of  how  to  route  the  path  and  provided 
preliminary  cost  estimates. 
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With  the  assistance  of  an  active  community  group.  Friends  of  the  Community  Path,  the 
City  of  Somerville  received  a Tourism  Grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority 
to  put  towards  further  development  of  the  path,  fhe  City  will  be  using  the  funding  for 
survey  and  design  services  for  a section  of  the  path  that  will  connect  to  the  end  of  the 
existing  path.  The  City  will  continue  to  work  on  extending  the  path  to  create  additional 
open  space,  access,  and  improve  public  infrastructure  for  the  community.  In  addition,  the 
City  intends  to  u.se  CDBG  funding  for  design  and  construction  of  the  portion  of  the 
Community  Path  that  serves  low  and  moderate  income  communities  to  provide  access  to 
jobs  and  other  activities. 

Five  Year  Consolidated  Plan  Strategies  to  Achieve  Division  Goals 

■ Development  of  the  Somerville  Community  Path  through  East  Somerville  and 
Brickbottom; 

■ Catalyzing  development; 

■ Improving  access  to  and  from  low  anci  moderate  income  communities  to 
employment  and  other  activities; 

■ Leveraging  CDBG  funds  with  grants,  matches  from  other  public  agencies,  and 
private  donations. 

Regional  Transportation 

As  an  Urban  Core  Community,  the  City  of  Somerville  needs  to  ensure  local  needs  are 
met  through  regional  transportation  projects,  funding,  and  authorities.  Active 
participation  in  the  various  regional  transportation  committees  and  meetings  in  the  region 
is  a valuable  method  to  ensure  these  needs  are  met. 

Transportation  funding  for  local  projects  is  mostly  funded  through  planning  completed  by 
the  Boston  Region  Metropolitan  Planning  Organization  (MPO).  It  is  from  this  agency 
that  the  majority  of  Federal  monies  Bow  to  the  local  level.  To  ensure  the  needs  of  the 
City  are  met  through  the  MPO,  a city  representative  attends  the  meetings  held  during  the 
development  of  the  Regional  Transportation  Plan  (RTP),  The  Unified  Planning  Work 
Program  (UPWP),  and  The  Transportation  Improvement  Program  (TIP).  The 
representative  advocates  for  local  projects  to  be  included  within  the  short  and  long-term 
plans  and  budgets  authorized  by  the  authority. 

The  MPO  also  provides  the  opportunity  for  additional  involvement  through  the  Regional 
Transportation  Advisory  Council  (RTAC).  The  Advisory  Council  provides  the  city  an 
opportunity  to  become  actively  involved  in  the  planning  processes  for  transportation 
services  in  the  region.  The  City  of  Somerville  is  an  active  member  and  holds  two  seats 
within  the  council.  In  2002,  RTAC  toured  Assembly  Square  to  understand  the  needs  and 
issues  of  the  district  and  also  to  generate  interest  and  knowledge  about  transportation 
issues  in  the  district. 

The  City  of  Somerville  also  sits  on  the  MPO’s  Environmental  Justice  Committee  (EJ). 

As  a municipality  with  a large  environmental  justice  target  community  the  City  of 
Somerville  is  working  to  make  transit  more  convenient  and  efficient  for  populations  that 
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have  been  traditionally  overlooked.  Improving  aceess  to  public  transit  serves  to  improve 
access  to  jobs,  healthcare,  education,  and  to  generally  improve  quality  of  life. 

The  City  of  Somerville  is  also  an  active  member  of  the  MBTA's  Service  Standards 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  that  is  examining  bus  service  standards  in  the  MBTA 
district.  The  overarching  goal  of  this  committee  and  the  EJ  committee  is  to  work  towards 
providing  more  equitable  and  effective  transportation  services  in  Metropolitan  Boston. 
Mayor  Dorothy  Kelly  Gay  is  also  the  chair  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  MBTA 
Advisor^’  Board.  The  city  will  continue  to  pursue  opportunities  to  be  invoh  ed  with 
MBTA  committees  and  sub-committees  that  will  improve  public  transit  for  the  city. 

The  Urban  Ring  is  a circumferential  transit  corridor  connecting  the  urban  core 
communities  of  Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Medford,  Everett,  and 
Chelsea.  The  transit  system  is  proposed  to  connect  the  hub-and-spoke  system  that  works 
well  for  travel  to  and  from  downtown,  but  lacks  access  to  areas  surrounding  downtown. 
The  development  of  the  Urban  Ring  will  not  only  create  better  access  to  surrounding 
areas  for  Somerville,  but  it  will  also  make  Somerville  more  of  a destination  to 
surrounding  areas.  More  importantly,  the  phase  II  of  the  proposed  transit  system  will 
connect  Union  Square  through  Bus  Rapid  Transit  (BRT)  to  northern  and  southern 
destinations. 

The  proposed  transit  network  would  bring  additional  cross-town  and  express  bus  routes 
to  the  community;  new  BRT  stations  in  Assembly  Square,  Gilman  Square,  and  Union 
Square;  alternative  heavy  rail  station  in  Assembly  Square;  and  an  alternative  light  rail 
station  in  the  Inner  Belt  District.  During  the  planning  of  these  additional  transportation 
routes  and  facilities  the  City  has  and  will  continue  to  coordinate  with  the  MBTA  and 
hired  consultants  to  ensure  they  are  properly  planned  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
community.  Currently,  the  City  is  working  to  ensure  Union  Square  is  served  in  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  manor. 

The  City  of  Somerville  is  also  represented  on  the  Urban  Ring  Citizen's  Advisory 
Committee  (CAC).  As  a member  of  the  committee  the  city  has  an  opportunity  to  provide 
additional  advisement  for  the  planning  of  the  Urban  Ring  for  all  phases  of  development. 
The  CAC  along  with  the  several  sub-committees,  review  planning  work  completed  by  the 
MBTA  and  consultants  and  make  recommendations.  As  a member  of  the  CAC,  the  City 
has  another  opportunity  to  ensure  the  needs  of  the  community  are  met  and  proper 
planning  of  the  Urban  Ring. 

The  City  of  Somerville  will  continue  to  promote  and  advocate  for  the  Green  Line 
Extension  to  Union  Square  and  on  to  Ball  Square/Medford  Hills.  In  the  2003  UPWP, 
funding  was  allocated  for  a feasibility  study  of  the  Green  Line  Extension.  The  City  looks 
forward  to  working  with  the  Central  Transportation  Planning  Staff  (CTPS)  to  ensure  all 
alternatives  are  fully  evaluated  and  considered  for  the  study. 

The  North  to  South  Rail  Link  and  the  High  Speed  Rail  (Boston  to  Montreal)  are  two 
regional  projects  that  will  be  utilizing  existing  rail  corridors  in  Somerville.  The  city 
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continues  to  follow  the  progress  of  both  projects  for  the  progression  of  regional 
transportation  and  to  ensure  Somerv  ille  will  not  be  negatively  impacted  by  development 
of  the  projects.  Both  prcvjects  have  potential  to  benefit  the  City  of  Somerv  ille  for  better 
access  to  the  region. 

The  City  of  Somerville  has  assembled  the  Transportation  Cabinet  that  is  composed  of 
interdepartmental  representatives  that  discuss  ongoing  or  future  transportation  projects 
within  the  community  and  region,  fhe  cabinet  is  beneficial  to  update  members  on 
current  projects,  provide  members  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions,  and  create  strategies 
for  transportation  issues  in  the  community. 

Five  Year  Consolidated  Plan  Strategies  to  Achieve  Division  Goals 

■ Coordination  and  local  promotion  of  regional  transportation  projects  that  benefit 
low  and  moderate  income  communities  in  the  City; 

■ Implement  economic  development  and  housing  strategies  that  take  advantage  of 
plamied  transportation  improvements  to  benefit  low-  and  moderate-income 
persons  and  Environmental  Justice  Communities; 

■ Catalyzing  development; 

■ Contributing  to  the  local  and  state  development  review  process; 

■ Improving  access  to  and  from  low  and  moderate  income  communities  to 
employment  and  other  activities; 

■ Leveraging  CDBG  funds  with  grants,  matches  from  other  public  agencies,  and 
private  donations. 

Regional  Planning 

The  City  of  Somerville  is  involved  in  regional  planning  as  a member  and  chair  of  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council’s  (MAPC)  Inner  Core  Committee.  The  committee 
discusses,  reviews,  and  coordinates  planning  within  the  23  communities  that  are  part  of 
the  Inner  Core  Subregion.  The  committee  makes  comments  and  recommendations  for 
projects  undergoing  MEPA  review  and  also  on  regional  planning  and  transportation 
budgets  and  plans.  The  active  participation  is  yet  another  tool  to  empower  the  city  in 
regional  planning  activities. 

Five  Year  Consolidated  Plan  Strategies  to  Achieve  Division  Goals 

■ Contributing  to  the  local  and  state  development  review  process; 

■ Leveraging  CDBG  funds  with  grants,  matches  from  other  public  agencies, 
and  private  donations. 

Somerville  Redevelopment  Authority 

The  Somerville  Redevelopment  Authority  serves  the  City  of  Somerville  by  seeking  to 
redevelop  under  utilized,  blighted,  or  decadent  areas  of  the  City  in  accordance  with  the 
powers  provided  in  M.G.L  121B.  The  outcome  of  urban  renewal  activities  is  designed  to 
realize  an  increased  tax  base,  create  jobs  for  low-  and  moderate-  income  persons,  and  to 
improve  opportunities  and  raise  the  quality  of  life  for  lower  to  moderate  income  residents 
of  Somerville.  The  Somerville  Redevelopment  Authority  has  recently  created  a Major 
Plan  Change  to  the  1980  Assembly  Square  Revitalization  Plan  that  seeks  to  implement  a 
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new  vision  for  the  district  based  on  significant  mixed-use  development  and  the  addition 
of  a new  rapid  transit  station  to  the  district.  In  addition  the  Authority  is  cunently  working 
on  implementing  urban  renewal  activities  in  the  Boynton  Yards  section  of  the  City  and  on 
a project  in  Union  Square. 

f ive  Year  Consolidated  Plan  Strategies  to  Achieve  Division  Goals 

■ Acquire  and  dispose  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  slums  and  blight  and  to 
create  low-and  moderate-  income  jobs; 

■ Leveraging  the  urban  renewal  mechanisms  to  encourage  private  sector 
participation  in  urban  renewal  areas; 

■ Catalyzing  development; 

■ Increasing  the  number  and  quality  of  jobs  in  low-  and  moderate-income  areas  of 
the  City  through  redevelopment  and  new  investment  in  urban  renewal  districts; 

■ Improve  infrastructure  quality  to  attract  jobs  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
persons; 

■ Improvement  of  overall  public  facilities,  infrastructure,  and  the  environment  in 
the  City  for  the  benefit  of  low-  and  moderate-income  persons. 

Somerv  ille  Bicycle  Committee 

Increasing  the  safety  of  bicycle  travel  and  the  accessibility  of  bicycle  parking  is  the 
primary  goal  of  the  Somerville  Bicycle  Committee.  As  one  of  the  major  transportation 
modes  for  those  without  access  to  automobiles,  bicycle  issues  are  important  to  the  lower- 
to  moderate  residents  of  Somerville.  By  increasing  the  safety  of  bicycle  travelers  and 
seeking  to  educate  both  motorists  and  bicyclists  alike  the  Somerville  Bicycle  Committee 
is  working  to  increase  the  visibility  and  numbers  of  bicyclists  in  our  community.  In 
addition  to  the  benefits  of  bicycles  as  an  alternative  to  automobile  travel  bicycles  also 
reduce  air  pollution  and  congestion  in  dense  heavily  raveled  neighborhoods  such  as  we 
have  in  Somerville. 

Five  Year  Consolidated  Plan  Strategies  to  Achieve  Division  Goals 

■ Improvement  of  overall  public  facilities,  infrastructure,  and  the  environment  in 
the  City  for  the  benefit  of  low-  and  moderate-income  persons. 

■ Improve  access  to  jobs,  healthcare,  and  education  for  the  benefit  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  persons. 

■ Leveraging  CDBG  funds  with  grants,  matches  from  other  public  agencies,  and 
private  donations. 
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SECTION  VI:  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 


A.  Introduction 


The  mission  of  the  historic  preservation  staff  is  to  provide  a wide  array  of  technical 
assistance,  design  review,  and  historical  information  services  on  an  ongoing  basis  to 
owners  of  historic  and  historically  eligible  properties,  municipal  staff,  local  schools, 
government  officials,  and  the  general  population. 

fhe  Staff  also  provides  professional  and  technical  assistance  to  the  Somerville  Historic 
Preservation  Commission  (SHPC)  that  was  established  by  the  City  in  1 985  as  a fourteen 
(14)  member  body  to  administer  the  City’s  Historic  Districts,  fhe  number  of  districts 
which  the  Commission  and  its  Staff  administer  have  grown  over  the  past  1 7 years  from 
the  initial  105  to  currently  just  over  300  properties.  This  includes  many  single  building 
districts,  as  well  as  districts  comprised  of  multiple  buildings.  The  Staff  and  the  SHPC 
review  applications  for  exterior  alterations  to  these  designated  historic  properties  and 
offer  constructive  and  practical  advice  to  the  owners. 

The  Staff  reviews  demolition  permits,  conducts  Section  106  reviews  for  publicly  funded 
projects,  and  in  concert  with  the  City  Clerk's  Office,  Inspectional  Services,  and  the 
Central  Library  maintains  historical  records,  photographs  and  other  documents  for 
circulation  and  future  reference,  fhe  Staff  also  regularly  collaborates  on  public  outreach 
projects  with  several  State-wide  bodies  and  local  organizations  dedicated  to  historic 
preservation  and  the  revitalization  of  deteriorated  neighborhoods,  including  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Commission,  the  Department  of  Environmental  Management, 
Historic  Massachusetts,  Inc.,  the  Somerville  Old  House  Organization  (SOHO),  and  the 
Somerville  Museum. 

In  addition,  the  Staff  is  responsible  for  helping  the  City  to  secure  grants  and  other  funds 
to  reconstruct  or  restore  its  municipal  facilities  of  historic  significance,  and  then  to 
oversee  those  grant  awards  as  project  managers  or  as  liaisons  with  other  governmental 
bodies. 

Another  mission  of  the  Staff  and  the  Commission  is  to  foster  community  pride  in  the 
City’s  history  and  to  encourage  the  preservation  of  Somerville’s  historic  building  stock, 
both  residential  and  non-residential,  in  order  to  improve  the  livability  of  Somerville 
neighborhoods.  To  accomplish  this  mission  over  the  longer  term  the  SfIPC  is 
particularly  intent  upon  developing  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  City's  historic 
assets  among  the  youth  of  the  community. 

B.  Background 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  City  of  Somerville,  through  its  Historic  Preservation 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Housing  and  Community  Development,  has  made  great  strides 
in  meeting  several  statutory  goals  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act,  as 
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amended,  most  particularly  those  goals  related  to  providing  a suitable  living  enviromnent. 
I bis  success  was  accomplished  by  impro\  ing  the  livability  of  neighborhoods,  increasing 
access  to  quality  facilities  and  services,  revitalizing  deteriorating  neighborhoods,  and 
restoring  and  preserving  properties  of  special  value  for  historic,  architectural  or  aesthetic 
reasons.  A brief  description  of  those  achievements  follow  in  order  to  set  forth  a context 
for  evaluation  of  past  activities,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  how  the  City  of  Somerville  intends 
to  pursue  this  HUD  agenda  over  the  next  five  years. 

• Hired  a preservation  consultant  in  1 980  to  research,  survey  and  photograph 
hundreds  of  potentially  eligible  properties  throughout  the  City.  Project  research 
resulted  in  a book  entitled  Beyond  the  Neck:  The  History  and  Development  of 
Somerville.  Massachusetts  that  identified  key  properties  for  historic  designation  at 
the  local,  State,  and/or  Federal  level.  Published  in  1982,  this  160-page  book  was 
widely  disseminated  for  public  education  and  feedback,  including  through  local 
libraries,  organizations,  and  bookstores.  Due  to  its  immense  popularity  and 
response  from  the  public,  the  book  was  updated  in  1990  to  highlight  more  reeent 
preservation  projects  undertaken  by  the  City  and  private  property  owners. 

• Oversaw  the  formation  of  a Historic  Study  Committee  and  ultimately  the  adoption 
in  1985  of  a local  Historic  District  Ordinance  through  enabling  legislation  under 
Massachusetts  General  Laws  Chapter  40C.  The  City  then  established  a 
Somerville  Historic  Preservation  Commission  (SHPC)  of  fourteen  (14)  voluntary 
members  to  administer  this  Ordinance,  and  hired  a part-time  Executive  Director  to 
help  the  City  foster  the  long-term  preservation,  appreciation,  and  protection  of  all 
significant  residential,  commercial,  religious,  and  public  historic  properties. 

• Since  1985  more  than  370  properties  fully  surveyed  and  designated  "historic" 
within  the  City,  including  232  properties  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  300  properties  designated  under  local  and  State  historic 
preservation  laws,  and  161  properties  listed  on  both  the  National  Register  and  the 
State  Historic  Register.  Another  1 5 properties  were  recently  surveyed  in  the 
Prospect  Hill  Area  and  10  are  proposed  for  local  and  State  historic  designation 
pending  Board  of  Aldermanic  and  Mayoral  approval.  This  represents  an 
extraordinary  volume  of  historic  properties  dispersed  throughout  a relatively 
small  city  of  75,000  residents  and  4.2  square  miles.  Several  neighborhood 
meetings  and  public  hearings  were  sponsored  for  input  prior  to  any  property 
designations. 

• Administered  the  City's  Historic  Districts  Ordinance  and  associated  requirements 
that  involved  timely  and  historical  review  of  applications  for  exterior  property 
alterations,  demolitions,  and  federally  funded  projects  needing  Section  106 
compliance.  All  of  these  reviews  were  subject  to  public  scrutiny  and  comment 
prior  to  final  action. 

• Provided  technical  assistance  upon  request  to  over  100  private  and  non-profit 
owners  of  historically  designated  or  eligible  properties  annually,  as  well  as  to 
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various  municipal  departments  involved  with  such  properties,  including  other 
Division  Heads  in  the  Office  of  Housing  and  Community  Development  and  the 
Departments  of  Public  Works,  fraffic  and  Parking,  Health,  Fire,  and  Planning. 
Projects  included  helping  homeowners  to  make  historically  sympathetic  repairs, 
changes  and  additions  to  their  properties,  and  working  with  the  City's  Housing 
Office  and  the  local  CDC  (Somerv  ille  Corporation)  to  identify  historic  property 
owners  eligible  for  home  improvement  loans  and  to  design  housing  that  is  both 
affordable  and  sensitive  to  the  historic  character  of  the  overall  neighborhood  and 
the  specific  streetscape. 

• Served  as  Project  Manager,  Preservation  Commission  Liaison,  or  Coordinator  on 
numerous  historically  designated  properties  owned  by  the  City  which  were  a 
source  of  blight  or  poor  quality  facilities  in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  These 
preserv'ation  and  restoration  projects  included  providing  handicapped  accessibility 
to  City  Hall,  reconstructing  the  Old  Pow'der  House  (circa  1 704),  repairing  and 
renovating  the  Field  House  for  public  use,  stabilizing  the  exterior  envelope  of  the 
City’s  first  Police  Station  for  redevelopment,  providing  handicapped  accessibility 
to  and  restoring  the  original  design  to  the  City’s  historic  Nathan  Tufts  Park, 
undertaking  critical  repairs  and  stabilization  work  on  both  the  West  Somerville 
Branch  Library  and  the  Central  Librarv’,  and  preparing  a Master  Plan  for  the  City's 
oldest  Cemetery  on  Milk  Row  in  order  to  provide  handicapped  aecessibility, 
restore  seriously  threatened  public  monuments  and  gravestone  markers,  and 
preserve  vital  open  space  in  a dense  residential  and  commercial  area  of  the 
community.  Each  of  these  sites  had  been  poorly  maintained  in  the  past,  which 
significantly  compromised  their  safety,  use  and  accessibility  to  all  members  of  the 
community.  All  of  these  projects  helped  the  City  properly  restore,  repair,  and 
preserve  these  historic  public  facilities  for  current  and  future  use.  Public  meetings 
and  hearings  were  held  prior  to  any  work  being  finalized  or  approved  on  these 
municipal  structures. 

• Wrote  successful  grant  applications  to  various  State  and  local  agencies  for  critical 
matching  funds  to  undertake  community  preservation  projects,  including  the  Milk 
Row  Cemetery,  the  Bow  Street  Police  Station,  the  Preservation  Awards  Program, 
Staff  Support  for  the  Preserv  ation  Commission,  and  Historic  Structure  Reports  for 
the  Powder  House,  the  West  Branch  Library,  and  the  Prospect  Hill  Tower. 

• Developed  educational  materials  and  programs  for  teachers,  librarians,  and 
students  at  the  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  levels,  and  for  local  Girl  and 
Boy  Scout  leaders  in  order  to  help  raise  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  City's 
historic  assets,  as  well  as  to  instill  a greater  sense  of  community  pride  among 
local  youth  of  all  backgrounds.  Programs  included  a bus  tour  for  new  public 
school  teachers  and  librarians,  numerous  neighborhood  walking  tours,  and  active 
involvement  of  local  elementary  and  high  school  youth  in  historic  preserv'ation 
activities  such  as  re-enactment  events,  direct  teaching  in  the  SHS  Drafting  and 
Pre-Engineering  Program,  and  the  Art  Department,  and  classroom  visits  to 
elementary  schools. 
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C.  (»()als  and  Strategies 

• To  adaptively  re-use  the  City's  historic  and  eurrently  vacant  former  Bow  Street 
Police  Station  by  working  with  OflCD's  Commercial  Development  Staff.  Overall 
goals  include  returning  the  building  to  a productive  and  economically  viable  use, 
possibly  through  a mixed-use  facility  that  includes  affordable  housing  and  new 
economic  opportunities,  and  ensuring  that  any  redevelopment  is  sensitive  to  the 
properties'  local.  State  and  Federal  historic  designation. 

• To  expand  the  City's  Capital  Improvement  Program  to  incorporate  several 
historically  significant,  yet  seriously  blighted  structures,  including  the  Prospect 

1 lill  Tower,  Milk  Row  Cemetery,  and  the  West  Branch  and  Main  Libraries.  All 
of  these  repair  and  restoration  projects  are  subject  to  the  availability  of  adequate 
matching  funds  from  non-FlUD  sources. 

• To  eliminate  blight  and  serious  safety  issues  on  a key  public  facility  in  West 
Somerv  ille,  but  valuable  as  a community-wide  resource,  by  undertaking 
significant  roof,  drainage,  wall,  and  door  repairs  on  the  West  Branch  Library,  and 
restoring  certain  irreplaceable  architectural  features  of  the  interior  entry,  stairwell, 
and  main  room. 

• To  work  more  closely  with  the  Staff  of  OHCD’s  Housing  and  Commercial 
Development  Divisions  and  various  non-profit  organizations  to  encourage  the  use 
of  neglected  or  endangered  historic  resources,  such  as  fonner  churches,  the 
Armory,  and  tax  title  properties,  for  affordable  housing  and/or  public  facilities,  in 
a historically  sensitive  manner.  Conversion  of  a fonner  theater  to  a community 
recreational  facility  has  recently  begun,  following  extensive  public  review  and  ' 
input. 

• To  devise  creative  strategies  for  helping  homeowners  to  undertake  historically 
appropriate  repairs,  additions,  or  changes  to  their  architecturally  or  historically 
significant  properties,  when  adequate  funds,  materials,  or  construction  techniques 
are  not  readily  available  to  them.  These  strategies  are  likely  to  include  zero-  or 
low-interest  home  improvement  loans,  connection  to  resource  banks  with  surplus 
architectural  elements,  contractor  referrals,  and  direct  technical  assistance  when 
needed.  Coordination  and  outreach  has  already  begun  with  the  Flousing  Staff,  a 
local  community  development  corporation  (SCC),  and  a private  group  of  old 
house  owners  (SOHO)  related  to  lead  paint,  window  repair,  and  vinyl  siding 
issues. 

• To  gain  adoption  of  a local  Demolition  Review  Ordinance  to  ensure  that  the 
City’s  significant  architectural,  cultural  and  historical  resources  are  not  hastily 
destroyed  before  alternative  solutions  or  persons  can  be  identified  and  the  affected 
public  can  be  part  of  the  discussion  and  constructive  dialogue.  Intend  to  work 
closely  with  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  other  relevant  municipal  departments. 
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such  as  Inspectional  Services,  Fire,  Law.  Health,  and  Planning,  to  implement  this 
ordinance  and  associated  procedures. 

• To  significantly  increase  the  number  of  properties  surveyed  and  inventoried  for 
historic  designation  on  both  the  State  and  National  Register  of  llistorie  Places  in 
order  to  further  enhance  the  City’s  ability  to  preserve  properties  of  special  value. 
This  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  neighborhood  livability,  economic  development, 
and  community  revitalization. 

• fo  provide  the  highest  level  of  customer  service  to  all  residents  of  Somerville  by 
enhancing  public  accessibility  to  and  use  of  the  City’s  historical  records, 
procedures,  and  program  resources,  through  continual  expansion  of  the 
Preservation  Commission's  website,  technical  information  materials,  and  cable 
television  programming. 

• To  enliance  the  educational  experience  and  relevance  of  the  City's  schools  by 
continuing  to  develop  curriculum  materials  and  teacher  awareness  programs 
related  to  significant  local  history  events  and  figures,  including  through  the 
Preservation  Awards  Program  at  the  Somerv'ille  High  School,  visits  to  elementary 
and  middle  school  classrooms,  and  re-enactment  programs  with  local  school 
children.  Scouting  Troops,  and  other  youth-oriented  groups. 

• To  increase  the  City's  capacity  to  deliver  historic  information,  records,  and 
programs  as  efficiently  and  economically  as  possible  by  collaborating  with  other 
municipal  departments  and  organizations  with  similar  goals,  such  as  the  City 
Clerk's  Office,  the  Library,  the  Bicycle  Committee,  the  Office  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development,  the  Communications  Office,  and  the  Assessor's  Office, 
through  such  projects  as  the  Municipal  Archives  Advisory  Committee, 
architectural  history  lectures  and  walking  tours.  Historic  Bike  Tours,  public 
information  brochures  and  educational  signage  regarding  historic  sites  and  assets, 
and  GIS  mapping  of  all  historic  properties  in  Somerville 

• To  maximize  the  property  tax  revenues  generated  for  the  City  by  promoting  and 
overseeing  re-investment  in  the  community's  architecturally  and  historically 
significant  properties  that  are  privately  owned,  through  continually  timely, 
focused  and  courteous  Staff  response,  and  by  highlighting  notable  people  and 
properties  that  can  inspire  others  to  re-invest  in  their  community,  through  articles 
in  local  newspapers,  videotaping  success  stories,  Somerville  Museum  exhibits, 
and  sponsoring  the  annual  Preservation  Awards  Ceremony. 

• To  enhance  the  public  image  of  the  City  and  its  economic  development  potential 
by  organizing  public  events,  in  concert  with  the  Mayor's  Offiee  and  the 
Somerville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  celebrate  major  historic  anniversaries  of 
the  community,  such  as  the  Raising  of  the  first  Grand  Union  Flag  at  Prospeet  Flill 
in  1776  (New  Year’s  Day),  Re-enactment  of  the  British  Raid  on  the  Old  Powder 
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House  in  1775,  and  revisiting  of  the  infamous  Ride  of  Paul  Revere  from  Boston  to 
Concord  in  1775  (now  on  Patriot's  Day). 

• To  improve  the  City's  ability  to  protect  its  historic  building  stock  and  facilities, 
through  continued  grant  writing  to  Federal,  State  and  other  funding  sources,  in 
collaboration  with  other  OIICD  Staff  and  the  City's  Grants  Administrator.  Grants 
are  in  progress  or  are  foreseen  for  the  West  Branch  Library,  Preservation  Staff 
Support,  the  Milk  Row  Cemetery,  Prospect  Hill  Tower,  and  Historic  Interpretive 
Signage  for  the  City’s  Bike  Path  and  historic  property  owners. 

All  of  these  Work  Program  activities  will  be  undertaken  with  a strong  commitment  to 
seeking  public  review  and  comment  at  all  stages  of  plan  development,  and  without 
discrimination  toward  anyone  based  upon  their  race,  religion,  national  origin,  sex,  or  age. 
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SECTION  Vll:  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


Introduction 


Somerv  ille  with  77,480  residents  living  in  4.1  square  miles  is  a racially,  ethnically, 
culturally,  economically  and  linguistically  diverse  city.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  residents 
are  renters,  twenty-eight  percent  spend  more  than  35%  of  their  income  on  housing. 
Changes  in  federal  housing  programs  coupled  with  the  termination  of  rent  control  in 
Cambridge  and  Boston  have  driven  up  rents  in  Somen  ille  and  exacerbated  the  shortage 
of  affordable  rental  units. 

Forced  to  spend  more  of  their  income  on  housing  or  possibly  face  ev  iction  and/or 
homelessness,  low  and  moderate  income  families  must  make  choices  and  on  which  of 
their  necessities  to  cut.  It  is  estimated  that  15-20%  of  all  Somerville  residents  do  not 
have  health  insurance.  In  2000,  twenty  percent  of  the  people  25  and  older  living  in 
Somerville  had  not  completed  high  school,  thereby  increasing  their  chances  of  living  in 
poverty.  The  recession  coupled  with  the  events  of  9/1 1 have  caused  residents  in  general 
to  report  difficulty  in  finding  employment  that  pays  a living  wage  on  which  to  support  a 
family.  In  2000,  it  is  estimated  that  23%  of  the  city’s  population  was  composed  of  racial 
minorities  and  35%  of  these  residents  reported  speaking  a language  other  than  English  in 
their  homes.  Recent  changes  in  bi-lingual  education  may  further  impact  this  community 
and  their  ability  to  avoid  living  in  poverty.  This  population  often  becomes  scapegoats 
and  confront  harassment  and  discrimination  in  the  workplace,  housing  market,  schools 
and  elsewhere. 

To  improve  life  for  the  low  and  moderate  income  residents  of  Somerv  ille,  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  - Public  Service  Grants  will  focus  on  the 
following  program  ageas; 

B,  Goals  and  Strategies 

Community  Elealth 

- Increase  community  awareness  about  violence  against  women  and  child  abuse 

- Improve  programs  to  meet  basic  needs,  such  as  income  maintenance,  food, 
shelter,  adequate  clothing 

- Expand  prevention  and  intervention  for  young  families  to  reduce  incidents  of 
infant  morbidity  and  mortality 

- Identify  risk  factors  and  early  warning  signs  of  developmental  delays  and 
educate  families  to  implement  behavioral  changes 

- Reduce  substance  abuse  and  destructive  conduct  through  individual  and  group 
counseling 

- Provide  necessary  transportation  for  medical  appointments  and  emergencies 

- Provide  emergency  medical  care 

- Address  the  needs  of  emotionally  disturbed  and  mentally  ill  youth  and  adults 

Support  Family  Employment 
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- Increase  affordable  day  care  slots  for  working  families 

- Decrease  isolation  through  education  and  workshops  designed  to  empower  and 
enable  parents  to  share  and  support  one  another  and  form  a community 

Support  Youth  Empowerment 

- Training  youth  in  capacity  building,  leadership  development  and  service-to- 
others skills 

- Pro\  ide  training  to  youths  in  how  to  reduce  violence,  create  understanding, 
resolve  contlicts  and  build  community 

Discrimination  and  Diversity 

- Provide  ESL,  citizenship  and  immigration  instruction 

- Empower  diverse  groups  to  participate  in  the  community  and  assist  them  to 
advocate  for  themselves  and  integrate  into  the  large  community  and  economy 

- Provide  representation  injudicial  proceedings 

Self-sufficiency 

- Provide  education,  information,  referral  and  training  to  enable  residents  to 
solve  problems  effectively  and  participate  in  the  community 

In  light  of  the  anticipated  decreases  in  CDBG  funds  to  the  City  of  Somerville  for 
the  next  five  years  due  to  set  aside  projects,  the  Public  Service  agencies  in  the  City  must 
mobilize  and  utilize  community  resources  to  enlarge  opportunities  for  all  citizens  in 
education,  employment,  housing,  health  and  improved  neighborhood  life,  thereby 
reducing  poverty  and  the  social  conditions  which  perpetuate  poverty.  In  this  community 
of  4.1  square  miles,  a tradition  of  collaboration  among  organizations  must  exist  in  order 
to  nourish,  grow  and  exchange  information  to  best  serve  the  City.  Creative  sharing  of 
resources  with  collaborative  fundraising  efforts  will  be  key  leveraging  tools  to  meet  the 
needs  and  address  the  problems  of  the  residents  of  Somerville.  Programs  will  be 
evaluated  and  improved  to  meet  the  community  needs. 

(j.  Public  Housing:  Activities  and  Initiatives 

CDBG  Public  Service  funding  is  helping  to  develop  community  leaders  and 
organizations  by  providing  direct  services  to  low  income  tenants  and  assisting  them  with 
day-to-day  services  and  state-wide  tenant  organizing  strategies.  The  variety  of  direct 
services  provided  at  the  Mystic  Community  Center  have  increased  the  capacity  of  the 
tenants  to  solve  problems,  identify  and  access  services  and  become  more  self-sufficient, 
active  citizens.  The  revitalization  of  the  Clarendon  Hill  Tenant  Association  (commonly 
known  as  “North  Street”  Development)  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a strategic  plan  for 
that  North  Street  community.  The  vast  majority  of  the  tenants  in  public  housing  rely  on  a 
patchwork  of  part-time  employment,  public  assistance  and  Social  Security  disability 
pensions  in  order  to  survive.  The  tenant  population  is  diverse.  It  includes  single  parent 
households  70%  or  more  of  them  with  children  with  some  type  of  learning  disability, 
isolated  elders  living  on  fixed  incomes  and  foreign  bom  newcomers  speaking  Haitian 
Creole,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Vietnamese.. 
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Non-profit  public  service  agencies  have  designed  critical  educational  and 
organization  development  programs  to  enable  low  and  moderate  income  public  housing 
residents  of  the  City  to  obtain  skills  to  influence  local  and  regional  policies  and  practices. 
Community  based  organizations  disseminate  information  to  assist  residents.  Organizing 
initiatives  and  educational  programming  enable  residents  to  increase  their  capacity  to 
solve  problems,  identity  and  manage  difficult  situations.  Organizing  and  educating  the 
community  decreases  the  recurring  need  for  support  .ser\  ices  by  empowering  residents  to 
get  training  and  become  active.  Through  community  invoh  emenl,  residents  establish  the 
networks  needed  to  be  come  self-sufficient. 

The  direct  serv  ice  funding  prov  ided  by  several  social  service  agencies  assists  low 
income  residents  with  infonnation.  support  and  coaching  to  meet  their  needs.  /Agencies 
conduct  outreach  and  intake  and,  provide  one-on-one  counseling  and  group  workshops. 


Public  Service  Agency  Target  population  Program  Summary 


# of  clients 


Mystic  Learning  Center 

target  children  ages 

Provides  school-age  childcare,  youth 

120  families 

4.9-13  for  after 

development  and  parental  involvement 

school  enrichment 

activities  to  benefit  low  and  very  low- 

services  and  youth 

income  residents  of  the  Mystic  Public 

ages  13-21  for  youth 

Housing  Development.  Parent  & Youth 

development. 

Service  Model  empowers  Mv  stic  teens 

employment  and  job 

and  parents  to  manage  and  design  all 

training  activities. 

aspects  of  the  program  and  to  meet  the 

Mystic  adults  will 

needs  of  the  Mystic  community. 

be  involved  in  the 
board 

Boys  & Girls  Club 

1 00  youth  ages  6-12 
years  from  the 

Healey  School 

Assists  youths  to  become  self-motivated 
and  goal  setting  learners,  works  with 
youth  and  their  family  and  the  school 
family  to  built  and  retain  academic  skills, 
assists  in  the  capacity  building  of 
families  for  the  academic  success  of  their 
children 

60  youth  from 
grades  1st 
through  8th 

Somerville  Homeless 
Coalition  - Project  SOUP 

low  income 
Somerville  residents 

The  pantries  (Cross  Street,  East  Pantry 
and  West  Pantry)  provide  3-4  days  worth 
of  nutritious  food  to  help  tide  families 
over. 

67  people  daily 
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Somenille  Housing 

low  income 

Uses  various  crime  enforcement 

1358 

Aiithoritv' 

Somerville 

prevention  programs  such  as  dnig. 

households 

residents,  676 

alcohol  and  tire  prevention  programs 

households  in  3 

along  with  narcotics  enforcement  in 

family 

conjunction  with  the  Police  Dept,  as  well 

developments,  676 

as,  high  visibility  and  increased  foot 

units  in  9 elderly 

patrol  by  members  of  the  public  safety 

developments,  2 
special  need 
residents  for  16 
mentally  challenged 
adults 

staff 

Haitian  Coalition 

5000  Haitians  living 
in  Somerville, 
Haitians  make  up  a 
majority  at  both 
public  housing 
developments 

Organizes  events  and  meetings,  sponsors 
workshops  and  training,  provides 
information  on  current  issues  and  acts  as 
a key  resource  for  information  and 
referral  in  the  Haitian  community. 

750  residents 

Wayside  Youth  & Family 
Development 

adolescent  residents 
of  Clarendon  Hills 
Public  Housing, 
ages  13-15 

Trains  peer  leaders  to  bring  positive 
prevention  messages  to  the  recipients  of 
the  program,  empowers  youths  to  use 
conflict  resolution  and  mediation  skills 
and  affords  opportunities  for  meaningful 
participation  for  the  youth  engaged  as 
peer  leaders. 

500  adolescent 
youth 

H.  Institutional  Structure 


Most  immigrants  living  in  Somerville  belong  to  self-reliant,  self-contained 
communities  defined  by  language  and  national  origin.  They  are  isolated  from 
mainstream  institutions  and  often  discriminated  against.  For  many  their  lack  of 
citizenship  isolates  them  even  more  from  services  they  need  to  survive.  The  following 
social  service  agencies  provide  interpreter  and  translation  services  together  with 
information  and  referral  services  to  assist  clients  to  access  and  understand  the  various 
services  available  to  them.  Each  of  the  grants  requires  that  the  grantee  interface  with 
other  service  providers  and  ensure  that  there  is  no  duplication  of  serv  ices. 


Massachusetts  Alliance  of 

low  and  moderate 

Case  management  and  information- 

individual 

Portuguese  Speakers 

income  Portuguese 
speakers  who  reside 
in  Somerville 

referral  services  to  assist  Portuguese 
speakers  transition  to  American  society, 
overcoming  barriers  to  accessing 
necessary  services  and  achieving  self- 
sufficiency  and  integration 

counseling  to  75 
clients 
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Concilio  Hispano  de 
Cambridge 

1 800  low  and  very 
low  income  Latino 
residents 

Provides  the  Latino  communiU  in 
Somerville  with  comprehensive  services 
in  infonnation  & referral,  interpretation 
& translation  and  ESOL  classes,  all 
working  toward  alleviating  the  barriers 
that  Latinos  face 

1 800  residents 

Welcome  Project 

primary  service  area 
is  the  Mystic  Public 
Housing 
Development, 
currently  1290 
people  living  in  the 
Mystic 

Development  in  445 
households 

Tenant  Advocacy  Program  does  outreach 
to  low  income,  immigrant  residents  to 
present  their  own  cases  and  advocate  for 
themselves.  The  residents  determine 
what  activities  the  organization 
undertakes,  through  their  representative 
on  the  Board  or  their  participation  in 
support  groups,  classes  and  other 
projects. 

225  directly 
served 

Mystic  Tenants 

the  445  low  income 

Tlie  TimeDollar  model  organizes 

enroll  50 

Association 

public  housing 
households  residing 
at  Mystic  Public 
Development 

members  of  the  community  to 
voluntarily  exchange  help  and  services 
among  themselves.  Members  help  each 
other  answer  the  unmet  service  needs 
within  a community'  by  doing  the  sorts  of 
things  that  family  and  nearby  friends 
used  to  do  for  each  other,  such  as 
transportation,  translation,  help  with 
household  chores,  assistance  with 
literacy,  GED  preparation 

residents 

Listed  below  are  prevention-oriented,  mentoring  and  direct  service  programs  that 
provide  essential  services  to  prevent  homelessness.  All  the  programs  promote  the 
principles  of  family  stability,  sobriety,  wellness,  connection  and  respect  for  diversity  and 
are  designed  to  help  adults,  teens,  children  and  seniors  break  free  of  intergenerational 
cycles  of  homelessness,  poverty,  violence  and  isolation. 


Transition  House 

formerly  homeless 

Comprehensive  program  of  supportive 

45  households 

adults  and  children, 

and  vocational  service  for  very  low 

45  adults  and  35 

income  women  recovering  from 

children  residing  at 

homelessness,  abuse,  poverty  & 

Kent  St 

emotional  distress 
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.liist-a-Start  Corporation 

current  and  fonner 

Volunteer  mentors  are  trained  to 

30 

residents  of  the  Just- 

establish  a foundation  of  support  and 

mentor/mentee 

a-Start  House 

community  for  young  mothers  to  reach 
educational  and  employment  goals. 
Support  is  provided  for  up  to  1 year. 

matches 

Additional  programs  provide  specialized  paratransit  services  for  seniors  to  access 
medical  treatment,  nutritional  services,  recreational  opportunities  and  other  services  that 
will  support  and  promote  self-sufficiency.  By  making  these  services  more  accessible, 
CDBG  funding  serves  to  promote  good  health,  encourages  independence  and  also  helps 
prevent  more  drastic  and  costly  home-based  or  institution-based  interventions. 


Somerville  Council  on 
Aging 

elderly  residents  in 
the  city, 
approx.  10,289 

Identifies  under  served  and  isolated 
elders  in  the  community  and  develop 
programs  to  meet  their  educational 
concerns,  physical  and  health  needs, 
mental  health  needs,  nutritional  needs 
and  socialization  issues. 

1 800  elderly 
residents 

SCM  Community 
Transportation 

residents  60  years  of 
age  or  those  having 
a mobility 
impairment 

Door-to-door  service  to  enable  residents 
to  access  medical  appointments  and 
weekly  nutritional  shopping. 

550  residents 

Shepherd's  Center  of 
Cambridge/Somerville 

frail  elderly 
residents 

Provides  transportation  & escorts  for 
Alzheimer’s  patients.  Caregiver  respite 
companion  program  provides  badly 
needed  respite  to  caregivers  of 
homebound  elders. 

35  frail  elders 

Future  CDBG  funding  will  help  to  support  programs  that  will  grow  over  the  years  in 
ways  to  help  residents  assess  and  meet  their  needs. 

L Coordination 


The  City  includes  in  all  grant  agreements  language  requiring  grantees  to 
collaborate  with  local  social  service  agencies  to  share  resources  and  avoid  duplication  of 
service.  In  this  community  of  4.1  square  miles,  service  providers  meet  often  and 
collaborate  regularly.  People  who  come  to  work  in  Somerville  after  working  in  another 
community  are  frequently  astonished  at  the  level  of  cooperation.  A typical  comment  is, 
“You  don’t  just  say  you  work  together  — you  really  do!”  There  are  several  active 
organizations  meeting  on  a regular  basis;  i.e.  Youth  Workers  Network  (meeting  monthly 
on  initiatives  for  school  age  children).  Council  for  Children  (parents  and  providers 
advocating  for  pre-school  children  meets  monthly).  Health  Workers  Network  (comprising 
health  care  providers  from  several  disciplines),  and  Domestic  Violence  Task  Force 
(providers  and  citizens  promoting  domestic  violence  awareness).  Several  city-wide 
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events  have  grown  from  this  cooperation:  Parents  Count  Cookout  bringing  together 
health,  education  & human  service  providers  with  300  low  income  diverse  residents, 
annual  Health  Fair  in  the  Fall  familiarizing  residents  with  health  insurance  benellts  and 
healthier  lifestyles  and  Conversations  Project  bringing  diverse  groups  together  to  discus 
topics  important  to  the  city  as  a whole.  A group  of  local  agencies  has  met  four  times  in 
three  months  to  develop  a collaborative  financial  literacy  program  for  Somerville. 
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SECTION  VIII 


CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION  PLAN 


A. 


Consultation 


The  Office  of  Housing  and  Community  Development  (OHCD)  will  continue  its  outreach 
efforts  to  the  community  over  the  next  five  years  of  program  activities.  The  need  to 
involve  citizens  is  a major  goal  of  the  Mayor  and  OHCD.  In  addition,  OHCD  will 
continue  working  with  essential  related  agencies,  departments,  and  groups  that  are 
involved  in  our  community  and  region. 

In  planning  and  developing  this  five-year  plan,  OHCD  staff  took  into  consideration 
comments  and  feedback  from  community  members  received  in  dozens  of  public  meetings 
over  the  past  tliree  years.  OHCD  has  managed  major  planning  studies  for  city 
neighborhoods  such  as  Assembly  Sejuare,  Union  Square,  and  East  Somerville.  Each  of 
these  planning  studies  involved  extensive  community  outreach  and  participation  by 
residents,  property  and  business  owners.  In  addition,  professional  planning  and  economic 
analyses  were  performed  to  identify  effective  strategies  for  meeting  community  needs. 
OHCD  began  the  process  of  developing  a “community  plan”  last  year  and  held  a series  of 
meetings  across  the  city  to  discuss  needs  in  the  areas  of  housing,  economic  development, 
open  space  and  public  services.  The  infomiation  obtained  at  these  meetings  and  other 
community  and  public  meetings  were  utilized  to  develop  this  five  year  plan. 

In  connection  with  the  five  year  plan,  OHCD  held  two  public  hearings  to  identify 
community  needs  and  to  receive  feedback  from  the  community.  These  public  hearings 
were  published  in  the  Somerville  Journal  and  Bay  State  Banner  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
hearing  dates.  The  notice  was  also  aired  on  the  City’s  cable  channel  in  multiple 
languages  and  posted  on  the  City’s  website.  Previous  recipients  of  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  and  Emergency  Shelter  Grant  (ESG)  funding  were 
notified  directly  by  mail. 

OHCD  also  followed  the  same  advertising  procedures  in  the  Request  for  Proposals  (REP) 
for  CDBG  and  ESG  funding.  The  Department  of  Human  Services  and  OHCD 
coordinated  the  review  of  the  RFP’s  submitted  by  local  agencies  and  groups.  A 
representative  from  both  departments  were  on  the  selection  committee  who  reviews  and 
discusses  the  proposals.  After  several  meetings  the  committee  developed  a 
recommendation  for  the  Mayor  in  allocating  ftmding  to  the  various  agencies  and  groups. 
The  Mayor  took  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  under  advisement  and  made  a 
final  decision  prior  to  the  submission  of  the  Consolidated  Plan. 

OHCD  will  continue  public  outreach  through  the  activities  and  goals  programmed  for  the 
next  five  years.  The  department  is  actively  involved  in  many  City,  neighborhood  and 
community-based  committees  and  programs.  This  includes  the  Davis  Square  Task  Force, 
various  Chamber  of  Commerce  Business  Interest  Groups,  Somerville  Community 
Corporation,  Somerville  Housing  Authority,  Friends  of  the  Community  Path,  Mystic 
View  Task  Force,  Groundwork  Somerville,  Somerville  Bike  Committee,  City-wide 
Agency  Directors  Association,  Affordable  Housing  Organizing  Committee,  Somerville 
Homeless  Providers  Group,  Somerville  Affordable  Housing  Trust  Fund  Committee,  Fair 


I lousing  Commission,  Somerville  Planning  Board,  Somerville  Zoning  Board  of  Appeals, 

1 listoric  Preservation  Commission,  Somervdlle  Redevelopment  Authority,  Somerville 
C'onservation  Commission,  Porter  Square  Neighborhood  Association,  Somerville  Local 
Development  Corporation,  Community  Action  Agency  of  Somerville,  Webster  Avenue 
Advisory  Council,  Magoun  Square  Neighborhood  Association,  Assembly  Square  Design 
Review  Committee,  Spice  of  Life  Committee,  Tufts  Advisory  Committee,  and  the 
Somerville  School  Department. 

OI ICD  manages  its  own  public  outreach  and  advertisement  for  department  projects  and 
activities.  Divisions  host  many  public  meetings  throughout  the  year  for  an  assortment  of 
activities  ranging  from  redevelopment  to  open  space  projects.  All  public  meetings  are 
posted  on  the  City’s  website  and  publicly  posted  in  City  Hall.  OHCD  also  advertises 
through  local  newspapers,  e-mail  and  mailing  lists.  Many  public  meeting  flyers  are 
printed  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  to  increase  the  outreach  diversity. 

OMCD  will  also  continue  representing  community  interests  through  various  State, 
National,  and  metropolitan  planning  and  transportation  committees  and  programs.  Tliis 
includes  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Planning  Organization,  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Council,  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Agency,  the  Urban  Ring  Citizen  Advisory 
Committee,  Section  8 to  Homeownship  with  CHAPA,  Financial  Literacy  Coalition, 
Legislative  and  Regulation  for  National  Community  Reinvestment  Coalition,  Department 
of  Environmental  Management,  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  Division  of 
Conservation  Services,  Massachusetts  Geographic  Information  System,  US 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  US  Census  Bureau,  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection,  Massachusetts  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Executive  Office  of 
Environmental  Affairs,  Massachusetts  Highway  Department,  State  Attorney  General’s 
Office,  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority,  Massachusetts  Port  Authority,  Jobs  For  Youth 
— Boston  Region,  Massachusetts  Water  Resource  Authority,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development,  Executive  Office  of  Transportation  and  Constniction, 
Massachusetts  Office  of  Business  Development,  Economic  Assistance  Coordinating 
Council,  Department  of  Revenue,  and  the  National  Park  Service 

All  of  the  outreach  and  participation  listed  above  is  ongoing  and  will  continue  to  be 
sustained  and  expanded  by  OHCD  to  reach  the  communities  low  to  moderate  citizens  and 
the  community  as  a whole. 


SECTION  IX 
PUBLIC  HEARINGS 


OHCD  PUBLIC  PIEARING 


CITYOF  SOMERVILLE’S  NEW  FIVE  -YEAR 
CONSOLIDATED  PLAN  AND  ONE- YEAR 
ACTION  PLAN  FOR  FY’03. 


The  Office  of  Housing  & Community  Development  (OHCD)  will  hold  the  first  of  two  (2) 
public  hearings  on  the  new  Five-Year  Consolidated  Plan  and  the  FY’03  One-Year  Action 
Plan  for  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  Program,  the  Emergency 
Shelter  Grant  (ESG)  Program  and  the  HOME  Program.  The  public  hearing  will  be  held 
at  the  Main  Library,  79  Highland  Avenue  in  the  conference  room  at  7:00pm  on 
Tuesday,  October  8,  2002.  The  purpose  of  the  public  hearing  is  to  receive  input  from 
the  community  on  the  new  Five-Year  Consolidated  Plan  (April  1 , 2003  — March  3 1 , 

2008)  and  the  One-Year  Action  Plan  beginning  April  1, 2003  through  March  31,  2004. 

Accommodations  for  disabilities  are  available.  Please  notify  OHCD  by  Tuesday,  October 

1,2002. 


Stephen  M.  Post, 
Executive  Director 


NEW  5- YEAR  PLAN  & 1 YEAR 
ACTION  PLAN 

LEGAL  NOTICE 
OHCD  PUBLIC  HEARING 

CITY  OF  SOMERVILLE’S 
NEW  FIVE-YEAR 
CONSOLIDATED  PLAN 
AND  ONE-YEAR 
ACTION  PLAN  FOR  FTOT 

The  Office  of  Housing  & Community 
Development  (OHCD)  will  hold  ihe  firs! 
of  two  (2)  public  hearings  on  the  nevt 
Five: Year  Consolidated  Plan  and  the  j 
FY’03  One- Year  Action  Plan  for  the  ' 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG)  Program,  the  Emergency 
Shelter  Grant  (ESG)  Program  and  the 
^ HOME  Program.  The  public  hearing  j 
: win  be  held  at  the  Main  Library,  79  j 
Highlarrd  Avenue  in  the  conference  j 
room  at  7TX)  pm  on  Tuesday,  October  ! 
8,  2002.  The  purpose  of  the  publtc 
hearing  is  to  receive  input  from  the 
I community  on  the  new  Five-Year 
: Consolidated  Plan  (April  i,  2003 
j March  31.  2008)  and  the  One- Year 
j Action  Plan  begrnning  April  1.  2003 
, j through  March  31,  2004. 

Accommodations  for  disabilities  are 
available.  Please  notify  OHCD  by 
Tuesday,  October  1,  2002. 

i 

i Stephen  M.  Post,' 

; Executive  Director 

ADtf958112 
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I at  Z-OOpm  on  Tuesday,  October  8,  ?002  The  purDoseot^  ***  rw«n 

■ roiwmmity  on  the  new  Five-Year  Corcoli^trt^^rLn'^^  fro-" 

, Acbon  Plan  beginrrin,  April  1, 2003  through  March  oS,  VSaySS'  ” 

: Stephen  MJ>o$l  i 

' ' Ex  eculivt  Director  i 


M 

I 
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LEGAL  NOTICE 


City  of  Somerville 
Office  of  Housing  & Community 
Development 

Requests  for  Proposals  (RFP) 

The  City  of  Somerville,  through  its  Office 
of  Housing  and  Community  Development  (OHCD) 
invites  proposals  to  fund  public  services  to  low 
and  moderate  residents  through  FY'03  Commimity 
Development  Block  Grants . 

Request  for  Proposal  packages  may  be  picked 
up  at  Office  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development,  Somerville  City  Hall,  93  Highland 
Avenue,  Third  Floor,  Somerville,  MA  02143 
beginning  at  8:30  A.M.  Wednesday,  October  2, 

2002  . 


Proposals  must  be  submitted  no  later  than 
4:00  P.M.,  Monday,  November  4,  2 0 02  at  the  above 

address . 

For  further  information  contact  Penny 
Snyder  or  Paul  Connolly,  OHCD,  (617)625-6600, 
ext.  2500,  or  fax#  (617)625-0722. 


Stephen  M.  Post 
Executive  Director 


CDBQ 


LEGAL 
City  of  Somervilte 
Office  of  Housing  & Community 
Development 

Request  for  Proposals  (RFP) 

The  City  of  Somerville,  Ihrough  its 
Office  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development  (OHCD),  invites 
proposals  to  fund  public  services  to 
low-  and  moderate-income  residents 
Ihrough  FY’03  Community 
Development  Block  Grants. 

Request  for  Proposal  packages  may  be 
picked  up  at  Office  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development.  Somerville 
City  Hall.  93  Highland  Avenue.  Third 
Floor.  Somerville,  MA  02143.  beginning 
at  8:30  A M.,  Wednesday,  October  2, 
2002. 

I 

I Proposals  must  be  submitted  no  later 
j than  4:00  P.M.,  Monday,  November  4, 
2002,  at  the  above  address. 

For  further  information  contact  Penny 
Snyder  or  Paul  Connolly.  OHCD,  (617) 
625  6600.  exi.  2500.  or  fax#  (617)  625- 
0722- 

Slephen  M,  Post 
Executive  Director 

AD#959109 

(Somerville  Journal  9/26,  10/3/02) 


/A  7 LEGAL  NOTICE 

t'  Cky  of  SolwrvW* 

Otik*  of  HowIng  t Community 
Devetopmenl 
n»quB$t  lot  Piopouli  (fiFP) 

Devefop^nl  (OHCD)  InvHas  «> 
^ '^derate  raldenb  Uwough  FTOI  Community  Dcvelopronl 

I®?  up  3t  IhtOWcfoltfousing  and  Community  Developrwit. 

‘’*^'''"'"9  at  8:3oTm! 

mu5l  t>e  .ubmlttod  no l»I»f  th»n  4:00  P.M,  Monday,  Novombw  4.  ?00? >1  ihe  above  addrear. 
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Legal  Notice 

ritv  of  Somerville 
Housing  & community  Development 
Office  of  proposals 

O^^’^eTo^-nt  °\“:rt:s 

Housing  ^iT  ffie  2003  Emergency  Shelter  Grant 
proposals  for  address  the  needs  of 

Program.  and  families  in  the  city  of 

homeless  individual  Emergency  Services 

Somerville.  the  federal  Stewart  B. 

Grant  are  provided  by  tne 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act. 

f ^ OT-oooctals  will  be  available  at 
Requests  ° ^ Community  Development, 

the  Office  93  Highland  Avenue,  Third 

Somerville  City  Ha  , y o2143  on  or  after 

Floor,  Somerville, 

Wednesday,  October  16, 

proposals  are  due  Wednesday,  November  13.  2002 

by  4:00  P.M.  at  the  above  address. 

f information  contact  Penny  Snyder 

For  further  in  (617)  625-6600.  ext. 

or  Dharmena  Downey , OHCD  I b i 

2500,  or  fax«  (617)  625-0722. 


I 

I 


*1 


I 2003  EMERGENCY  SHELTER 
GRANT 

legal  notice 

City  ol  Soniefvffle 
Office  ol 

HoiBing  & Commuiity 

Devctopnicnl 
ncqucsl  for  Proposals 

The  City  ol  Somerville,  Itrroogh  its  Otfice 
ot  Housing  and  Community 
Development  invites  proposals  lor  the 
2003  Emergency  Shelter  Grant 
Program  FYoposals  must  address  the 
‘ needs  ol  homeless  individuals  and 
lamilies  in  the  City  ol  Somerville.  Funds 
! lor  the  Emergency  Services  Grant  are 
■ provided  by  the  lederal  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act. 

Requests  lor  Proposals  will  be  available  > 
at  the  Otfice  ol  Housing  and  Community  j 
Development,  SometviBe  City  Hall,  93 
Highland  Avenue.  Third  floor, 
Somerville.  MA  02143.  on  or  alter 
Wednesday,  October  16.  2002. 

Proposals  are  due  Wednesday, 
November  13.  2002  by  4:00  P.M..  at  the 
above  address. 

For  further  information  contact  Penny 
Snyder  or  Dhamaena  Downey.  OHCD. 
(617)  625-6600.  ext.  2500.  or  lax  «(617) 
625-072Z 

AD#972874 

(SomerviBe  Journal  10/10, 10/17/02) 


office  of  hoiSSSd^cS^kyeiopment 

request  FOR  PROPOSALS 


Citv  ol  SoroeiviHe.  euoughib  Office  “t  ^ f (he  nee£ 

^ ^ 9003  EmcrttMt  Shcltef  Grant  ih® 

Ci^FlaB  93  K.gJJand  Av«^.  13.  2°“^  hr  4.00  P I 

October  26  20002.  Proposals  ate  ^ We^  at"  j ^ , Dhamtoa  Oowney,  OHCD,  I 


2003  EMERGENCY  SHELTER  ( 
LEGAL  NOTICE  ' 

City  ol  Somerville  i 

Office  of 

Housing  & Community 
Devetopmerrt  ' 
Request  for  Proposals 

The  City  ol  Somerville,  through  its 
of  Housing  and  Comi 
Development  invites  proposals  M 
2003  Emergency  Shelter  I 
Program.  Proposals  must  addreJ 
needs  ol  homeless  individuals 
lamilies  in  the  City  ol  Somerville.  Fj 
for  the  Emergency  Services  Gral 
provided  by  the  federal  Stevv3 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  a| 

Requests  for  Proposals  will  be  av^ 
at  Ihe  Office  ol  Housing  and  Comr] 
Development,  SomerviBe  City  H^ 
Highland  Avenue,  Third  I 
Somerville,  MA  02143.  on  or 
Wednesday,  October  16,  2002. 

Proposals  are  due  Wedne 
November  13,  2002  by  4 TO  P M.,i 
above  address. 

For  furlher  inlormat’ion  contaci 
Snyder  ot  Dharmena  Downey.  ( 
(617)  625-6600,  ext.  2500,  or  lax 
625-0722. 

AD#972873 

(SometviBe  Journal  10/10,  10/17/ 


OnCD  PUBLIC  mcaring 

CITY  OF  SOMERVILLE’S  NEW  FIVE  vra  n> 
CONSOLIDATED  PLAN  AND  ONE  yLf 
action  plan  for  FY’03 

will  I,oW  „,e  second  of  ,wo 

AConPlan  for  Ihe  Con^uni.y  Deve  Wnrfitr  One-YeaV 

wH.behelr,a,,heTABBlf/LD',ST7r;ol,a:^  faring 

^o,,rmr„rs”from:tecm," 

3M-3..  .O0S,a„d  .,.e  a,e-Vear  Acor,  Ef-Sm'iX" 

December  3 1 , 2002°"^  are  available.  Please  nolify  OHCD  by  Tuesday, 

Stephen  M.  Post 
Executive  Director 


OllCI)  SEANS  PIRLIK 


NOEVO  I’l  AN  KENKENAL  KONSOEIDASYON  AVEKl’EAN 

AKSYON  ANYEE  poll  ANE  FYSKAl.  2003 

B.'.vo  Kay  avek  Devlopman  kominole  ap  oganize  dcsycm  ley.nyoa  p.blik  yo  pou  ane  sa  a Nan 
.ev.nvon  sa  vo  pral  pale  de  Plan  Konsolidasyon  pou  5 lane  e aninenm  tan  de  plan  ak-yyon  pou 
nskal  aOOl  Revtnyon  sa  ap  fel  nan  nan  (TAB  Building)  167  Holland  Street.  San,  pou 
Gunnt  'n  yo  iou  Mad! 7 Janvye  2003,  a 7e  p ,n  B,  reyinyon  sa  a se  pouT,  resevava  stjesyon 
avek  kotnante  nan  nren  ton,  t ezidan  nan  v,l  la,  avek  ton,  lot  moon 

emerese  nan  plan  estratejik , pou  ane  k’  ap  komanse  apatt  ( 1 e Av^l-  3 1 Mas  2008)  e anphs  po 
non  pale  de  plan  Aksyon  anvel  nou  an  k’ap  komanse  le  Apv.yl  200a  -3  1 Mas  2004 


Genyen  akse  poii  moun  ki  andikape. 
Ma(di  31  Desanm 


Tanpri  fe  nou  konnen  si  ou  ap  bezwen  asistans  a pan  de 


Stephen  M Post 
Direkte  Egzekitif 


12/31  PUBLIC  HE/\n!NG 

legal  notice 

OHCD  PUBLIC  HEARING 

cmr  OF  SOMERVILLE  S 
NEW  FIVE-YEAR 
CONSOLIDATED  PLAN  AND 
ONE-YEAR 

ACTION  PLAN  FOR  FY  ’03 

^ Orfice  of  Housing  & Community 
Developmeni  (OHCD)  will  hold  the 
.eco^  of  two  (2)  public  hearings  on  the 

Oew  Fwe-Year  Consolidated  Pbn  and  Ihe 

:^03  One  Year  Action  Pbn  for  the 

rrX'!'?  Block  Grant 

^^'^^Sency  Shelter 
[ I (EoG)  Program  arxi  the  HOME 
^rogram^The  public  hearing  w.TI  be  held 
Me  TAB  BUILDING.  167  Holland 
ftreeL  m the  Senior  Center,  at  71X)pm  on 
juesday.  December  31.  2002.  The 
Jrpose  of  the  pubfc  hearing  is  to  receive' 
>mments  from  the  community  on  the 
Plan  (April  1. 

f03  March  31. 2008)  and  the  One-Year 

lion  Plan  beginning  April  i,  pQOS 
ough  March  31,  2004. 

cornmodaiions  lor  disabilities  are 
liable.  Please  notify  OHCD  by 
-ifsday,  December  31.  2002. 

Stephen  M.  Post 
Executive  Director 


HEARING 

CITY  OF  SOMERVIUE’S  NEW.  FIVE-YEAR 
CONSOUDATED  PLAN  AND  ONE-YEAR 
action  PLAN  FOR  FY -03 


*♦  Cwmwfly  Dmlot^nl  Mock  Crmt  ICDBcr 


cf  ftt.piint  h*ir|n,  b ^ ?P03.  TWpr,,. 

Con»IId.hd  ySrt  1/2  W - « «h»  rw  FWW»- 

Apr8  I.  2003  fIroOTi’ch Tl!  20c5  ' ’ P1«  b.pnrrfnj 

Ac^nrrorfrfoni  for  dribnitl*.  ».  R,,,,  notfiy  OHCD  by  Tuo.dn,  Dicwnbor  31. 


Sbpbw  M.  Port 
Erotuttirt  Dfrottor 


I 


rr,^  HEARING 

CITY  OF  SOMERVn.LE’S  NEW  FIVE  YEAR 

CONS0lg)ATED  PLAN  AND  ONE  YEAR 
ACTION  PLAN  FOR  FY  ‘03 


••ww«(vfi%||  VJ 

second  oft.,  (2)  pul. 

llw  Communily  Drvefopmont  Block  Gronl  ICDBgTi?^  **  ^**^^"^^'*^ 

(ESG)  Prograro  tfw  HOME  ProFram  ThJ  jj'  Emergency  Shelter  Grant 

1 67  Sirert  in^  S^or  ^ held  at  A,  TAB  BUADING. 

CoraolidaJed  Plan  ^ 1 20O3^MlTT7nnSri!relT^  on  the  now  Five  Year 

Aprd  1.  2003  9r  3i:  2 W ' ’ ^ 

Ac^daSens  lor  disabflifies  are  available.  Please  noSI,  OHCD  by  Tuesday.  December  31 

Stephen  M.  Post  j 
Eiecutive  Director  I 


n25S94 

fTterville  Journal  12/19.  12/2&T)2) 


I 12/31  PUBLIC  HEARING 

j legal  notice 

CORRECTION 
OHCD  PUBLIC  hearing 

CITY  OF  SOMERVILLE’S 
new  five-year 
CONSOLIDATED  PLAN  AND 
ONE-YEAR 

ACTION  PLAN  FOR  FY  ’03 

The  Office  of  Housing  & Community 
Development  (OHCD)  will  hold  the 
second  ol  two  (2)  public  hearings  on 
the  new  Five-Year  Consolidated  Plan 
and  (heFY  03  One- Year  Action  Plar> 
'or  the  Community  Development 
Block  Gram  (CDBG)  Program,  the 
Emergency  Shelter  Grant  (ESG) 

. Program  and  the  HOME  Program.  , 
The  public  hearing  will  be  held  at  the 
tab  building.  167  Holland  Street, 
rn  the  Senior  Center,  at  7:00  pm  on 

I^Tuesdayl  January  r,  ttHjj. — rne' 
purpose  ol  the  public  hearing  is  to 
receive  comments  liom  the 
community  on  the  new  Five-Year 
Consolidated  Plan  (April  1.  2003  - 
March  31.  2008)  and  the  One- Year 
Action  Plan  beginning  April  i 2903 
through  March  31.  2004 

Accommodations  for  disabilities  are 
j available.  Please  noiiiy  OHCD  by 
I Tuesday.  December  31.  2002. 

Stephen  M.  Pos 
Executive  Direcio 


(Somerville  Journal  12/19,  12/26/02) 


FIVE-YEAR  CONSOLIDATED  PLAN 
LEGAL  NOTICE 
Cmr  OF  SOMERVILLE 
OFFICE  OF  HOUSING  & 
COMMUNTTY  DEVELOPMENT 
(OHCD) 

PUBLIC  notx:e 

The  OfSce  of  Houskig  and  Community 
Devekjpfnert  (OHCO)  w3  have  on  fie 
the  Depatment  of  fflJD’s  nev»  Five-Year 
Conscidated  Plan  (Apri  1, 2003  - March 
31,  2008)  aid  the  proposed  One-Year 
Action  Plan  for  the  Commimity 
Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG) 
Program,  HOME  Program,  arxi  the 
Emergency  Shelter  (ESG)  Pro^am  for 
the  period  Apr3  1,  2003  tfrough  March 
31,  2004  for  pubBc  review  and 
1 comment  The  FrveYear  Consolidated 
F*lan  and  the  Proposed  One-Year  Action 
‘ Plan  wiB  rerrvan  open  for  pi4)ric 
, conaneri  and  review  from  Wednesday, 
January  15,  2003  through  Friday, 
February  14, 2003  at  OHCO  on  the  third 
floor  of  City  Hafl  and  ffie  Main  Ltorary’s 
front  desk  durirrg  normal  business 
hours 

Anyone  vnshirrg  to  stismit  pii>Bc 
cofTtfneri  should  send  his  or  her  written 
request  to  Mr.  Stephen  M.  Post 
Executive  Director  @ fax  rrumber  617- 
625-0722  or  Stephen’s  e-mail  address, 
spost@cison>ervillejnaus,  through 
Friday,  February  14,  2003.  Anyone 
having  general  questions  tegaxfing  Ihe 
new  Five-Year  ConsoSdated  FTan  or  the 
FYoposed  One-Year  Action  Flan  can 
contact  aephen  @ 617-625-6600,  ext 
2500. 

j Stephen  M.  Post 
j Executive  Drector 

' I AD#142660 
I SomerviBe  Journal  01/2303 


CfTY  OF  SOMERVILLE 

OFICE  OF  HOUSING  & COMMWfITY  DEVELOPMENT  (OHCD) 

PUBLIC  NOTICE 

The  Office  o(  Homing  and  Community  Development  (OHCD)  will  have  on  file.  Ihe  Depactmenl 
of  HUD'i  new  Fnm  Year  ConsoTidaled  Plan  (April  1,  ;003-March  31,  2008)  and  Ihe  Propoied 
One- Year  Action  Plan  (or  the  Communily  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  Program  HOME 
Program  and  #)e  Emergency  Shelter  (ESG)  Ptogram  for  the  period  of  April  1,  2003  9* ough 
March  31,  2004  for  pubic  review  and  comment  The  Five- Year  Consolidated  Han  and  fie 
. FVoposed  One-Year  Aefion  Plan  wid  remain  open  for  pubTic  contnenl  and  review  from 
i Wediesday,  January  15.  2003  dirough  Friday,  February  14,  2003  at  OHCD  on  the  third  floor 
i of  City  Had  and  die  Main  library’s  tronf  desk  ihaing  normal  Inisiness  hours. 

I Anyone  wishing  to  submit  nibhc  comment  should  send  his  or  her  written  request  to  Mr 
Stephen  M.  Post  Executive  Dir ector  @ fax  number  61 7-625-0722  or  Stephen's  e-mail  addkess 
sposlOci  Somerville. mats  through  Friday  February  14,  2003.  Anyone  having  general  ques- 
bons  regarding  9ie  new  Ftve-Year  Consolidated  Plan  or  the  Proposed  One- Year  Action  Plan 
can  contact  Stephen  @ 617-625-6600,  ext  2500. 

I 
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OTY  Of^^BVaiE 

OFFICEWlklUSING  & COMIIU^  MVEioFWNT  (OHCO) 
nM:  NOTICE 


; The  Office  of  Housii^'^  Cornpujuty  DeWopmeBt  (OHCO)  wJ  have  on  fita.  the  Depark^ 

f of  IMTs  new  Ftve.Ye*Coiiso6d3ted  Plan  j^V206Htdatcfi3L  7008) 

OneYu  Acbon  PtiTbr  tie  Comrmmihr  DevdofenenI  Grant  (CDBG)  ^o©^  HQfltt 
^fritraiB  ad  •>«  Diergericy  Sfi^  fE^  Prptywi  far  Jie  peripd  of, Aprf  1.  2W3  tro.^ 
tfardtjil,  2004  for  f eviHf  and  cofwwnLjlw  C«ns<»dateii  andfce 

^opesed  One-Yeia  Aefion  PtanYra  fiman  epien  Torcniblic  coiieo^  and  review  ^ 
Nctfa^day.  Janu»y  1 5,  2003  Owough  Frid»Eehriiax7 1.4, 2003  at  OHCB  on  *ie  *wd  floor 
. d Gy  Hd  ad  Ihe  l*r^s 

p*Sc  tOTmerk  of  Iw  wriOcn  requed  to  Ur 

|i^i,ll.-iFos^’Execxrtve"  tfatKlnr  ’<iSSbeff,i|51Z-G25-0722  or  Stepbens  e-mad 

caniM-iJe  ina  tis  2003  Anvono  haunr  een- 


14, 2003.  Afryone  hamii  (en- 
«r  f»e  Proposed  One- Year 


FIVE-YEAR  CONSOLIDATED  PL 
LEGAL  NOTICE 
CITY  OF  SOMERVILLE 
OFFICE  OF  HOUSING  & 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMEf 
(OHCD) 

PUBLIC  NOTICE 


The  Office  of  Housing  and  Comr 
Development  (OHCD)  wiH  have  on  I 
the  Department  of  HUD’S  new  Five|to 
I CortsoTidated  Plan  (April  1, 2003 -nH 

31,  2008)  aftd  the  proposed  One^P 
Action  F’lan  for  the  Commim 
Development  Block  Grant 
Program,  HOME  Program, 
Emergency  Shelter  (ESG) 
the  period  April  1,  2003  through  Mar 
31,  2004  for  public  review 
comment  The  ETveYear  Consolk 
Plan  and  the  Proposed  One- Year  A# 
Plan  wiD  remain  open  for  pub 
comment  and  review  from  We 
January  15,  2003  through 
February  14,  2003  at  OHCD  on  I 
fkxrr  of  City  Hall  and  the  Ltorar) 
front  desk  during  normal  Ixtsine 
hours. 


Anyone  wishing  to  submit  pub 
comment  should  send  Ws  or  her  writt 
request  lo  Mr.  Stephen  M. 
Executive  Director  (a>  fax  numtier  I 
625-0722  or  Stephen’s  e-mail  addret 
spost(5>cri.sonierville.ma.us,  throui 
Friday,  February  14,  2003. 
having  general  questions 
new  Five-Year  Consofidated  Plan  oF  u 
i Proposed  One-Year  Action  Flan  c 
contact  Stephen  @ 617-625-6600,j 
25(K). 
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Stephen  M.  Post 
Executive  Director 
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AD# 137403 

Somerville  Journal  01/09.'03 


First  Public  Hearing 
October  8,  2002 

Somerville  Main  Library.  7:00  p.m.  - 7:50  p.in. 
Attendees:  (List  Enclosed) 


Paul  Connolly  [Director  of  Administration  and  Finance,  OHCD]  opened  the  meeting  at  7:10 
p.m.  He  welcomed  and  thanked  everyone  for  coming  to  the  first  of  two  public  hearings  that 
would  take  place  in  preparation  for  the  One-year  Action  Plan  and  Five-Year  Consolidated  Plan. 
Mr.  Connolly  explained  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  get  feed  back  from  the  residents, 
businesses,  and  organizations  in  the  City  of  Somerville,  in  regards  to  the  One- Year  Action  Plan 
and  Five-Year  Consolidated  Plan.  He  continued  to  explain  that  the  two  plans  deal  with  funding 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  for  the  CDBG,  HOME,  and 
Emergency  Shelter  grant  programs.  He  then  gav  e examples  of  activities  funded  through  the 
three  funding  programs. 

Mr.  Connolly  made  clear  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  also  for  feed  back  in  regards  to  the 
Five-Y'ear  Consolidated  Plan.  He  announced  there  was  a handout  explaining  the  process  for 
developing  the  plan  for  anyone  who  was  interested.  He  explained  the  plan  was  basically  the 
goals  and  objectives  along  with  strategies  the  City  will  carry  out  in  the  next  five  years  with  the 
CDBG,  HOME,  and  Emergency  Shelter  grant  programs.  He  asked  the  public  to  think  about 
what  they  want  to  see  accomplished  with  this  funding?  What  activities  would  they  like  to  see 
funded  with  these  funds  and  what  goals  and  objectives  do  they  have  for  the  entitlement  grants'i^ 

Mr.  Connolly  projected  that  for  next  year  CDBG  funding  there  would  be  a 3%  cutback  that 
calculates  to  about  $16,000  in  cuts  for  Public  Services  and  approximately  $196,000  in  the  overall 
CDBG  funds.  He  explained  these  cuts  are  similar  to  recent  cutbacks  by  the  Federal  and  State 
government. 

Mr.  Connolly  asked  that  people  who  were  going  to  be  speaking  to  identify  themselves  and  their 
organization  and  try  to  speak  loud  and  clear  for  proper  note  taking.  He  then  opened  the  meeting 
for  public  testimony. 

Ms.  Karen  Jenner  [Director  of  Public  Safety,  Somerville  Housing  Authority  (SHA)]  requested 
CDBG  funding  to  be  continued  for  the  SHA  Public  Safety  program.  The  Federal  government 
has  eliminated  all  drug  elimination  money  for  public  housing.  She  felt  they  have  run  a 
successful  Public  Safety  program  for  SHA.  She  has  four  full-time  officers  and  herself  to  patrol 
the  housing  developments.  She  says  with  their  services  they  relieve  many  services  that  the 
Somerville  Police  Department  would  have  to  provide.  Therefore  she  is  requesting  to  be 
refunded. 

Ms.  Jenner  also  attended  to  support  SHA  Resident  Services  for  senior  housing.  Three  staff 
members  work  for  the  Resident  Services  program.  She  explained  Resident  Services  assist  with 
the  Public  Safety  Department  and  provide  invaluable  services  to  seniors,  whether  for  physical 
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health  or  mental  problems.  She  requested  Resident  Services  also  receive  funding.  She  continued 
that  the  two  programs  are  important  to  the  senior  community  and  with  all  the  current  cutbacks,  in 
tenns  of  social  serv  ice  programs;  the  Resident  Service  program  is  an  invaluable  asset  to  SHA, 
seniors,  and  the  City  of  Somerville. 

Ms.  Beth  Monroe  Howe  [Resident  Services  for  Senior  Housing]  introduced  a resident  who 
came  to  provide  testimony  of  what  serv'ices  the  program  provides. 

Ms.  Barbara  Golden  [resident  of  252  Medford  Street]  accounted  how  Ms.  Monroe  has  helped 
her  in  many  ways  after  her  stroke,  including  help  in  writing,  answering  questions  and  helping 
with  bills. 

Ms.  Monroe  continued  that  these  services  she  provides  to  Ms.  Golden  are  just  some  of  the  many 
sepvdces  she  provides  and  services  that  Elderly  Services  cannot  provide.  She  stated  she  closes 
the  gap  between  services  not  provided  by  Elderly  Services  and  services  needed  by  SHA 
residents.  She  introduced  another  resident  she  has  been  working  with  Ms.  Carol  Ann  Braga. 

Ms.  Carol  Ann  Braga  [resident  252  Medford  Street]  received  help  from  Ms.  Monroe 
communicating  with  MassHealth  to  get  needed  services.  She  explained  Ms.  Monroe  helps  her 
w'ith  reading,  billing,  and  helps  her  and  other  residents  to  understand  what  they  need  to  pay  for. 
She  added  that  Ms.  Monroe  listens  to  them  w'hen  they  have  problems,  takes  everything  into 
consideration;  she  is  very  personable  and  will  go  out  of  her  way  to  help  them.  She  stated  that  she 
does  not  want  to  loose  Ms.  Monroe. 

Ms.  Monroe  explained  that  these  are  examples  of  what  Resident  Services  provides.  She  also 
added  that  Resident  Services  works  with  Public  Safety  to  address  specific  elderly  residents  that 
would  be  calling  the  Somervdlle  Police  Department.  She  requested  to  be  funded. 

Rita  Capuano  [resident  252  Medford  Street]  emphasized  how  important  Ms.  Monroe  is  to  the 
residents  and  how  she  missed  other  important  obligations  to  come  and  speak  in  support  of 
continued  funding  for  her  services.  She  explained  she  is  legally  blind,  lives  alone  and  needs  help 
to  read  notices.  She  accounted  how  Ms.  Monroe  is  in  and  out  of  the  building  a lot  and  helps  her 
read  the  bulletin  board.  She  said  she  has  others  to  help  her,  but  Ms.  Monroe  is  her  main  stake 
and  she  would  be  lost  without  her.  She  explained  that  she  does  not  need  to  bother  her  son  or  . 
other  children  because  she  has  Ms.  Monroe  and  Ms.  Monroe  does  not  act  like  it  is  a bother  and 
is  very  gracious.  She  is  thankful  for  her  services  and  does  not  want  to  loose  her. 

Carol  Ann  Braga  [resident  252  Medford  Street]  explained  that  five  years  she  experienced  a 
neiA'ous  breakdown  and  Ms.  Monroe  has  been  there  to  help  her.  She  accounted  how  Ms. 
Monroe  helps  her  get  rides,  review  billings,  is  always  there,  and  is  the  best  thing  to  happen  for 
the  residents.  She  added  that  with  Ms.  Monroe  always  there  to  talk  and  she  always  gets  back  to 
them  when  they  need  something.  She  emphasized  the  thought  of  loosing  her  really  bothers  her 
and  she  will  give  anything  to  ensure  she  stays.  She  said  she  was  speaking  from  the  heart  and  her 
heart  is  with  Ms.  Monroe. 
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Ms.  Jenncr  wanted  to  add  that  many  of  their  children  have  moved  away  and  do  not  live  close 
by;  however  they  try  to  maintain  independence  as  much  as  possible  that  gives  them  a sense  of 
pride.  She  accounted  how  sometimes  their  children  do  not  know  the  avenues  to  direct  them  for 
problems  and  they  do  not  want  to  burden  their  children  with  questions  so  it  is  good  to  have  Ms. 
Monroe  there  to  assist  them.  She  believes  it  helps  the  elderly  residents  be  more  independent  and 
that  means  a lot.  She  stated  that  she  hopes  everyone  can  find  someone  as  special  as  Ms.  Monroe 
to  help  them  when  the  time  comes. 

Ms.  Bette  Mederios  [President  of  the  Tenants  Association,  Warren  Avenue]  stated  she  was 
shocked  to  find  out  SHA  Public  Safety  Services,  would  have  to  be  refunded.  She  could  not 
imagine  not  having  the  service  available.  She  said  there  isn’t  a time  they  don’t  call,  especially  at 
night,  when  there  is  a problem.  She  believes  the  service  provides  a sense  of  security,  which  is 
important  for  the  elderly.  She  accounted  how  anytime  she  calls  for  infonnation  or  needs  help 
Public  Safety  is  there  to  help.  She  believes  loosing  them  would  be  like  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean  with  out  seeing  a shoreline. 

Ms.  Mederios  also  spoke  in  support  of  funding  Resident  Servdces.  She  also  could  not  imagine 
loosing  this  service.  She  stated  the  citizens  need  them  and  their  help.  She  said  she  goes  to 
Resident  Services  with  many  question  tenants  come  to  her  and  ask.  She  stated  she  could  not 
understand  how  a person,  government,  or  organization  could  pull  the  carpet  out  from  under  the 
elderly.  They  lived  their  lives,  worked  hard,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  time  of  their 
lives.  She  believes  it  is  terrible  that  the  elderly  have  to  choose  between  paying  for  prescriptions 
and  paying  for  food.  She  wants  everyone  to  wake  up.  She  believes  the  elderly  should  come 
together  and  drown  out  the  possibilities  of  cutbacks  with  their  voting  power.  She  reiterated  that 
she  could  not  imagine  what  she  would  do  without  Public  Safety  and  Resident  Sendees  and  hopes 
they  will  be  funded. 

George  Silva  [Director  of  Modernization,  SHA]  requested  consideration  of  funding  for  site  work 
and  constmetion  at  the  Mystic  Housing  site.  He  explained  a year  ago  Clarendon  Hill  site 
received  funding  for  site  renovation  and  the  funding  meant  a great  deal  to  the  residents.  The 
funding  helped  to  transform  asphalt  into  beautiful  greenery.  He  explained  how  currently  SHA  is 
in  the  process  of  designing  modifications  to  the  Mystic  Housing  site  where  they  will  be  doing 
additions  to  kitchens  and  batlirooms  and  also  completing  a facelift  to  the  buildings.  The  State 
has  not  funded  enough  of  the  project  for  the  entire  scope  to  be  complete  so  they  need  additional 
funds  to  do  site  work.  He  requested  consideration  for  funding. 

Ms.  Jenner  wanted  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Silva  was  requesting.  She  stated  she  had  been  working 
in  housing  for  over  23  years  and  one  thing  she  has  found  with  public  housing  is  that  there  is  a 
stigmatism  that  follows  it.  She  accounted  how  the  money  given  last  year  for  the  Clarendon  Hill 
site  was  really  great  and  provided  grass  for  the  kids  to  play  on.  She  continued  that  the  funding 
helps  to  make  a brick  jungle  into  an  actual  family  housing  development.  She  added  it  was  great 
to  see  the  children  play  on  the  new  grassy  area  and  the  site  become  more  family-oriented.  She 
believes  it  is  vital  for  a healthy  environment  for  the  children. 

Jennifer  Hill  [Executive  Director,  Groundwork  Somerville]  explained  her  job  is  to  help  green 
Somerville.  She  explained  Groundwork  Somerville  is  a pilot  program  of  the  National  Park 
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Sen'ice  to  do  community  environment  projects  as  partnerships  with  other  organizations.  She  has 
a background  in  environmental  planning  and  has  one  manager  that  works  with  the  program.  She 
accounted  the  new  Adopt-a-Spot  in  Teele  Square  as  an  example  of  work  done  by  Groundwork 
Somerx  ille.  She  explained  they  do  receive  CDBG  funding  through  the  Economic  Development 
program.  She  emphasized  this  funding  is  important  for  the  program. 

Ms.  nil!  accounted  many  projects  last  year  that  were  assisted  through  CDBG  which  included: 
work  at  a courtyard  at  Somerville  High  School;  landscaping  for  businesses  in  the  Boynton  Yards 
area  which  was  a former  Brownfield  and  was  a partnership  between  City  Year,  Timberland,  and 
local  businesses.  She  said  for  next  year  she  plans  to  use  funding  for  the  boathouse  on  Shore 
Drive  and  making  it  into  an  environmental  education  center,  which  will  be  a partnership  with  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  and  the  Mystic  River  Watershed  Association.  She  also  plans  to  work  on  the 
Inner  Belt  Landscaping  and  Signage  program  in  partnership  with  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  City  of  Somerville. 

iMs.  Hill  concluded  by  giving  two  examples  of  future  projects.  First,  she  attended  a Union 
Square  Revitalization  meeting  and  received  a good  amount  of  response  for  possible  work  in  that 
area.  Secondly,  a citizen  had  called  her  who  saw  an  Adopt-a-Spot  sign  and  wanted  to  donate 
over  400  dowers  to  be  planted  by  kids  at  the  Brown  School  in  the  newdy  renovated  Lexington 
Avenue  playground.  She  said  the  donator  hopes  to  give  more  flowers  next  spring  to  East 
Somer\  ille  School  and  hopefully  can  work  through  all  schools  in  Somerville.  She  added  that  this 
is  an  example  of  how  Groundwork  Somervdlle  can  leverage  funding  and  make  it  larger. 

Ms.  Braga  commented  that  funding  for  green  space  was  nice  but  she  believes  food,  health,  and 
medication  is  more  important. 

Paul  Plato  [SCM  Community  Transportation]  stated  he  would  like  to  add  his  voice  in  support 
with  anyone  who  says  there  is  no  people  more  deserving,  in  support  or  respect,  as  our  seniors. 

He  added  seniors  have  the  right  to  live  in  their  own  homes  and  communities.  He  said  SCM  is 
part  of  the  mosaic  of  serv  ices  for  seniors.  He  explained  that  SCM,  in  partnership  with  the  City, 
provides  transportation  for  seniors  for  two  particular  purposes:  for  medical  visits  in  Somervdlle 
and  the  region,  and  for  grocery  shopping.  Last  year  SCM  through  CDBG  funding  provided  6600 
rides  to  over  550  individuals.  He  said  he  is  very  proud  of  the  partnership  and  added  that  the 
funding  leverages  other  funds.  As  a goal,  he  would  like  to  seek  additional  none  CDBG  funding 
so  they  can  expand  the  type  of  services  they  provide,  like  trips  to  see  family.  He  added  that  there 
are  brochures  for  anyone  interested. 

Craig  Fletcher  [Walnut  Street  Center]  stated  that  this  was  the  first  time  the  center  has  applied 
for  a grant,  but  the  center  has  been  providing  services  for  adults  with  development  disabilities  for 
the  past  32  years.  He  attended  the  meeting  to  seek  additional  funding  since  the  State  is 
stniggling  to  provide  important  services,  such  as  the  center  provides.  The  center  began  in  the 
1970’s  by  a group  of  parents  who  didn’t  have  services  for  their  sons  and  daughters  in  Somervnlle. 
The  center  is  located  in  the  Somerville  Recreational  Building  on  Walnut  Street.  He  accounted 
over  the  years  the  center  has  expanded  and  helps  over  200  adults  with  development  disabilities. 
The  center  provides  many  services  such  as  work-training  programs,  residential  home  visits,  and 
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case  management  to  families.  The  client  ages  of  the  center  range  from  the  youngest  being  22 
years  old  and  the  oldest  being  92  years  old. 

Mr.  Fletcher  accounted  how  the  center  met  with  the  clients  and  asked  how  they  wanted  to  see 
the  grant  money  spent.  The  clients  said  three  things.  First,  they  wanted  to  get  out  in  the 
community,  have  fun,  and  be  with  people.  Second,  they  wanted  to  contribute  and  volunteer  and 
be  accepted  by  the  community.  And  the  third  request  was  they  wanted  to  learn  and  go  to  classes. 

IMr.  Fletcher  said  the  mission  of  the  center  is  to  help  their  clients  be  part  of  the  community, 
achieve  goals,  get  to  know  people,  and  make  it  feel  like  it  is  their  home.  He  said  grant  money 
awarded  to  the  center  would  go  to  hiring  people  to  work  with  individual  clients  to  reach  goals 
and  integrate  them  into  the  community.  He  then  introduced  IMr.  Steven  Costa  a client  to  speak. 

iMr.  Costa  said  he  would  like  more  exercise  equipment  for  the  center  and  to  attend  a Red  Sox 
game. 

IMirian  Lasher  [Infant  and  Toddler  Guidance  Center]  said  CDBG  has  been  supporting  the 
program  to  help  families  that  don’t  speak  English  or  English  is  a second  language  with  new  bom 
children.  Some  of  the  activities  provided  by  the  center  include;  home  intervention;  services  for 
children  with  disabilities  or  special  needs;  a small  job  fair  program;  helping  families  with  brand 
new  babies  get  contacted  with  things;  a healthy  family  program  which  helps  adolescents  with 
new  infants;  and  making  all  of  the  programs  work  together.  The  most  critical  service  funded  by 
the  City  is  helping  families  that  do  not  speak  English  find  serv  ices  after  having  a new  bom  baby. 
The  center  needs  staff  and  mteipreters  that  can  speak  multiple  languages  to  communicate  with 
these  clients  and  help  them  with  many  critical  situations.  These  are  services  the  funding  helps 
with  and  that  no  other  funds  can  help  the  center  address.  With  current  cutbacks  this  funding 
becomes  even  more  important  since  critical  building  blocks  to  the  program  have  been  wiped 
away  by  the  State.  She  understands  that  all  of  the  programs  requesting  funding  at  this  meeting 
provide  important  services  and  can  sympathized  with  anyone  who  has  to  make  these  critical 
funding  decisions. 

Mark  Alston-Follansbee  [Director  of  the  Somerv'ille  Homeless  Coalition]  stated  the  program 
receives  funding  from  all  three  grant  programs  (CDBG,  HOME,  Emergency  Shelter)  for  the 
multiple  activities  the  program  provides.  He  is  very  appreciative  for  all  the  support  from  City  ' 
As  a long-term  goal,  he  hopes  to  aim  to  abolish  homelessness  in  Somervdlle  and  put  their 
program  out  of  business.  He  added  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  by  producing  affordable  housing. 

He  stated  that  they  need  more  affordable  housing  for  the  people  in  the  shelters  who  want  to  live 
m their  own  community.  He  hopes  that  the  City  can  not  only  continue  to  look  at  the  emergency 

need  for  the  homelessness,  but  also  look  forward  to  the  long  range  goals  of  providing  affordable 
housing. 

Mr.  Connolly  closed  public  comment.  He  stated  in  regard  to  Public  Service  agencies  the  REP  is 
available  for  funding  next  year  and  it  has  to  be  turned  in  by  November  4,  2002.  It  is  available  in 
City  Hall  on  the  3^  Floor.  The  Emergency  Shelter  Grant  proposals  will  be  going  out  shortly  and 
they  will  be  due  in  the  middle  of  November. 
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Ms.  Braga  asked  how  public  testimony  would  effect  funding? 

Mr.  Connolly  replied  that  all  testimony  would  all  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Ms.  Melissa  McWhinney  [Somerville  Human  Service  Department]  suggested  to  all  attendees  to 
try  and  think  outside  the  box  in  this  time  of  tough  budget  cuts.  Groups  should  try  to  work 
collaboratively  in  regards  to  funding.  She  understands  the  challenges  they  all  feel  and  would 
recommend  for  the  groups  to  talk  with  each  other  and  see  how  they  could  work  together. 

Ms.  Jenner  ensured  Ms.  McWhinney  that  the  SHA  provides  multiple  services  and  does  not 
want  people  to  think  that  SHA  is  there  to  be  overly  selfish.  The  reason  there  were  so  many 
attendants  is  because  they  such  a large  number  of  supporters.  She  also  said  they  do  and  will 
continue  to  collaborate  with  other  agencies. 

Ms.  .McWliin  ney  responded  by  saying  that  she  knows  the  SHA  provides  many  services  and  was 
not  addressing  them  directly.  She  was  simply  suggesting  this  is  a time  for  everyone  in  social 
services  to  come  together  and  think  outside  the  box  in  temis  of  funding. 

Mr.  Stephen  Post  [Executive  Director  of  Office  of  Housing  and  Community  Development] 
thanked  everyone  for  attending  and  taking  the  time  to  come  out,  particularly  the  large  group  of 
senior  citizens.  He  assured  that  all  the  input  received  from  these  meetings  will  go  back  to  Mayor 
and  taken  into  consideration  during  funding  allocation  for  next  year.  Everyone  who  voiced  their 
opinion  will  be  heard  and  he  thanked  the  agencies  and  individuals  for  coming  out  and 
participating.  He  stated  there  would  be  a second  meeting  after  the  plan  is  drafted.  He  thanked 
everyone  for  coming. 
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Second  Public  Hearing 
January  7,  2003 

Senior  Center,  T.A.B.,  7:00  p.m.  - 8:15  p.m. 
Attendees:  (List  Enclosed) 


Stephen  Post  [Executive  Director,  OPICD]  opened  the  meeting  at  7:15  p.m.  He  welcomed 
everyone  to  the  second  public  hearing  for  the  fiscal  year  2003  One  Year  Action  Plan  and  Five 
Year  Consolidated  Plan  funded  through  the  Block  Grant  program  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD).  He  explained  the  City  is  fortunate  to 
be  an  entitlement  community  especially  during  the  tighter  budget  times  such  as  now.  The 
funding  is  annually  requested  by  the  City  from  HUD  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Mayor  and 
Board  of  Aldennen. 

IMr.  Post  explained  that  as  part  of  the  funding  process  the  City  holds  two  public  hearings.  The 
first  public  hearing  was  held  in  October  and  this  evenings  meetin  would  be  the  second  public 
hearing  before  approving  the  2003  One  Year  Action  Plan  and  for  this  year,  the  Five  Year 
Consolidated  Plan.  He  explained  ever>'  five  years  the  City  is  required  by  HUD  to  produce  a Five 
Year  Consolidated  Plan  to  identify  division  goals  for  the  next  five  years. 

Mr.  Post  introduced  OHCD  Division  Directors  that  would  later  give  brief  descriptions  of 
activities  for  their  division.  OHCD  Directors  included  Sherri  Geldersma  (Open  Space  and 
Parks),  Dharmena  Downey  (Housing),  and  Christi  Wrigley  (Commercial  & Economic 
Development).  Evelyn  Persoff  (Housing)  and  Ron  Farrar  (Transportation  & Long  Range 
Planning)  were  also  present. 

Mr.  Post  amiounced  the  current  CDBG  budget  would  be  approximately  3.5  million,  which 
represents  a 3%  cut  from  last  year.  The  City  received  a 2%  cut  in  2002  and  the  national  trend 
seems  to  be  allocating  funds  towards  other  national  programs,  however,  there  is  a general 
cutback  in  all  programs.  He  continued  to  explain  that  the  Block  Grant  program  has  been 
somewhat  resistant  to  cuts  because  it  is  a good  program  that  gives  local  authorities  more 
flexibility  for  how  funds  are  spent. 

Mr.  Post  stated  that  the  Emergency  Shelter  Grant  for  this  year  has  been  cut  by  $1,000.  For  2003 
the  City  will  receive  $125,000  compared  to  $126,000  the  City  received  in  2002.  He  explained 
the  HOME  allocation,  funding  dedicated  to  housing  and  home  ownership  programs,  was 
increased  from  $836,000  to  $926,000  for  this  year.  HUD  used  2000  census  information  to 
calculate  this  funding,  which  formulated  to  an  increase  of  funding. 

Mr.  Post  stated  the  City  could  dedicate  15%  of  the  CDBG  funding  towards  Public  Service 
Agencies.  As  a result  of  the  3%  cutback  in  CDBG  funding,  there  is  less  funds  for  the  City  to 
dedicate  to  Public  Service  Agencies  this  year  than  2002. 
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Mr.  Post  explained  there  was  a committee  set-up  to  review  all  the  applications  received  for 
Public  Service  funds.  The  committee  has  reviewed  the  applications  and  made  recommendations 
to  the  Mayor.  The  Mayor  will  make  a decision  on  final  allocation  for  Public  Service  funds 
within  the  next  week. 

Mr,  Post  announced  tonight’s  meeting  would  be  one  more-opportunity  for  people  to  present  to 
the  City  what  they  need,  what  the  plan  priorities  should  be,  and  what  the  plan  should  address. 

On  January  15th,  the  One-Year  Action  Plan  and  the  Five-Year  Consolidated  Plan  will  be 
available  for  public  review  at  OHCD,  public  libraries,  and  the  City  Hall  Annex.  There  will  be  a 
thirty-day  public  review  period  of  the  proposed  budget  and  Five-Year  Consolidated  Plan.  At  the 
same  time,  OHCD  will  be  going  to  the  Board  of  Alderman  for  approval  of  the  proposed  budget 
and  for  submission  to  HUD.  OHCD  Division  Directors  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  were 
then  asked  to  present  what  their  division  does  and  some  of  the  projects  they  plan  to  be  doing  for 
the  next  year. 

Christ!  Wrigley  [Director  of  Commercial  and  Economic  Development]  explained  the  division  is 
responsible  for  the  many  commercial  districts  within  the  city,  including:  Union  Square,  Davis 
Square,  Magoun  Square,  Winter  Hill,  and  East  Somerville.  The  division  is  responsible  for 
making  the  commercial  districts  better  places  through  infrastructure  improvements  and  programs 
such  as:  Brownfield  Improvement;  economic  development  loans;  Store  Front  Improvement;  and 
Tax  Incremental  Financing.  The  division  is  also  responsible  for  larger  public  initiatives  such  as: 
street  improvement  projects;  overall  business  development;  and  the  Union  Square  Revitalization 
project,  which  includes  transportation  improvements,  business  development,  and  urban  design. 
Over  the  next  five  years  some  of  the  new  projects  would  be  located  through  the  Broadway 
corridor  in  areas  that  may  or  may  not  be  eligible,  but  have  been  identified  for  OHCD  ser\  ices 
and  projects  and  also  other  areas  such  as  Ball  Square  and  Winter  Hill. 

Sherri  Geldersma  [Director  of  Open  Space  and  Parks]  explained  that  historically  division 
responsibility’s  included  the  renovation  of  over  40  parks  in  the  city.  For  the  next  five  years  the 
division  will  carry  on  with  these  responsibilities  along  with  other  activities.  The  division  has 
been  involved  in  restoration  of  historic  parks,  such  as  the  Powderhouse  Park/  Tufts  Park,  which 
will  be  completed  this  coming  year.  There  will  be  three  Tot  Lots  under  renovation  and  Taim 
Field  will  be  undergoing  renovations  including  new  lighting  and  the  beginning  of  Phase  II  in  the 
Spring  of  2003.  The  division  has  been  successful  at  obtaining  Federal  and  State  grants  in 
addition  to  CDBG  funding.  They  also  address  issues  such  as  long  range  planning  of  parks,  such 
as  Allen  Street  and  a possible  skate  park. 

Mr.  Post  added  that  the  division  recently  completed  an  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan  that 
states  the  City’s  goals  for  Open  Space  for  the  next  five  years.  The  final  draft  will  be  available 
for  public  review  soon. 

Dharmena  Downey  [Director  of  Housing]  explained  the  division  mns  a wide  range  of  programs 
to  assist  non-profit  and  for  profit  developers  in  developing  housing.  For  non-profit  developers 
the  division  provides  technical  assistance  for  their  projects  that  provide  low-income  home 
ownership  and  rental  units.  The  division  also  works  with  the  private  developers  to  implement 
the  Inclusionary  Housing  Ordinance,  which  states  any  development  over  8 units  must  make 
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12.5%  of  the  units  affordable  and  available  for  low  to  moderate  income  people.  Within  the 
division  they  nin  a number  of  programs  such  as  the  Housing  Rehabilitation  Program  which 
offers  0%  loans;  home  heating  system  for  people  with  eligible  incomes;  a Rental  Revolving  Loan 
Fund  through  the  Somerville  Housing  Trust  Fund;  and  a Deleading  Program  that  provides  safety 
to  children.  The  division  also  works  with  the  City’s  homeless  providers  to  develop  policy  in 
reducing  homelessness  in  the  city,  including  the  Somerville  Homeless  Coalition  and  Wayside. 
The  division  works  on  a whole  host  of  housing  issues  and  programs  to  create  and  pro\  ide 
affordable  housing  m Somervulle.  The  division  also  runs  a Home  Buyer  Training  Program  and  a 
Down  Payment  Assistance  Program. 

Mr.  Post  added  there  is  also  the  Transportation  and  Long  Range  Planning  division,  which  has 
been  working  on  projects  in  areas  such  as  Assembly  Scpiare,  Inner  Belt,  and  North  Point.  The 
division  addresses  long  range  planning  issues  for  the  city.  OHCD  also  provides  funding  for  the 
Historic  Preservation  Commission  for  historic  restoration.  Some  recent  projects  included  the 
Powderhouse  and  old  Police  Station  on  Bow  Street. 

Mr.  Post  opened  the  meeting  to  public  testimony. 

Paul  Pinto  [Executive  Director  of  MAPS]  explained  that  MAPS  is  a social  services  non-profit 
that  has  been  around  for  over  33  years.  There  are  offices  located  in  Somerville,  Cambridge, 
Boston  and  Lowell.  Mr.  Pinto  wanted  to  speak  mostly  for  social  services  for  Portuguese- 
speaking immigrant  populations.  There  are  approximately  1 5,000  Portuguese-speakers  in 
Somerv'ille  with  an  array  of  needs.  The  most  important  needs  are  those  of  new  immigrants  and 
connecting  them  to  health,  social,  and  legal  services.  There  are  also  the  social  needs  for  issues 
such  as  domestic  violence,  youth  in  gangs,  and  other  issues  of  drugs/HIV/substance  abuse. 

MAPS  provides  a variety  of  health  and  social  servuces.  Mr.  Pinto  wanted  to  thank  the  city  for 
their  cun'ent  programs  that  help  immigrants  of  all  languages  to  connect  with  social  and  health 
ser\dces.  MAPS  served  over  259  families  last  year  in  the  City  of  Somerx  ille  for  a variety  of 
health  and  social  servuces.  Mr.  Pinto  urged  the  City  to  continue  their  support  for  these  servuces 
and  providing  needs  for  the  Portuguese-speaking  populations  of  all  ages  to  help  become  a part  of 
their  newly  adopted  society. 

Paul  Plato  [SCM  Transportation]  explained  the  mission  of  SCM  is  to  empower  seniors  and 
people  with  disabilities  with  access  to  the  people  and  services  that  enrich  their  lives  tlirough 
transportation.  SCM  has  been  serving  Somerville  for  the  last  several  years  tlirough  CDBG 
funding  to  provide  trips  to  doctor  appointments  and  grocery  shopping  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled  populations.  These  continue  to  be  great  needs  of  the  community.  SCM  helps  seniors  to 
stay  in  their  home  as  long  as  possible  by  providing  necessary  transportation  needs.  Mr.  Plato 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  continued  City  support  for  the  program  in  light  of  the  current 
climate  of  State  cuts  towards  the  elderly.  With  current  State  cuts  the  elderly  becomes  more 
dependent  on  services  that  are  provided  by  the  City. 

Suzanne  Bancher  [Wayside  Youth  & Family]  explained  the  group  is  based  in  Somerville  Public 
Housing  specifically  in  Clarendon  Hills.  About  80%  of  the  kids  involved  are  immigrants  or 
minorities.  With  past  CDBG  funding  the  group  has  been  able  to  double  the  number  of  people 
they  have  been  able  to  reach.  The  group  has  partnered  with  the  State  Governor’s  Office/Task 
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Force  Against  Hate  Crimes.  In  promotion,  on  the  one-year  anniversary  of  9/1 1 the  partnership 
displayed  over  1700  pieces  of  art  at  the  State  House  to  represent  the  number  of  hate  crimes 
against  Arab-Americans  in  the  past  year.  The  kids  from  Wayside  created  an  anti-racism  quilt 
that  not  only  was  displayed  at  the  State  House,  but  also  toured  around  including  to  Washington 
D.C.  The  kids  have  gained  a lot  of  attention  by  being  able  to  speak  to  a large  group  of  their 
peers  about  \ iolence  prevention,  partner  abuse  prevention,  and  drug  abuse  prevention.  The 
group  has  accessed  Federal  funding  to  go  to  Mystic  and  Clarendon  Hills  to  talk  to  the  parents 
about  substance  abuse  prevention  and  HIV  prevention,  and  also  to  begin  organizing  the  minority 
population  in  these  areas.  Ms.  Bancher  continued  to  explain  that  although  it  is  a small  amount 
of  funding  that  the  group  is  asking  for,  it  goes  along  way  and  provides  the  group  an  opportunity 
to  address  very  large  issues. 

Miriam  Lasher  [The  Guidance  Center,  Toddler  Serxices]  explained  CDBG  has  enabled  the 
group  to  provide  services  to  Mothers  of  infants  in  whatever  native  language  they  speak.  The 
trend  of  Somerville  is  that  more  than  50%  of  new  Mothers  do  not  speak  English  as  their  first 
language.  It  is  important  to  bridge  the  language  gap  between  non-english  speaking  Mothers  and 
health  services  in  the  community.  Ms.  Lasher  gave  an  example  of  a recent  client  that  the 
Guidance  Center  helped  to  receive  health  care  for  a child  of  a Mother  who  was  experiencing 
domestic  violence.  They  were  able  to  get  the  baby  health  services,  the  Mother  a safety  plan,  and 
ensure  she  had  contacts  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Dora  Tevan  [Ethnic  Arts  Center]  first  thanked  OHCD  for  their  support  in  the  past  23  years.  The 
center  was  able  to  double  the  CDBG  funding  with  Federal  funding  from  last  year.  Ms.  Tevan 
brought  two  folders,  one  was  their  REP  and  the  other  was  recent  articles  about  the  gang  activity 
and  explained  the  connection  was  that  the  center  is  the  only  East  Somerv'ille  based  organization 
for  the  past  two  decades.  She  explained  the  center  has  nin  over  30,000  programs  in  the  past  23 
years.  She  believes  her  center  and  similar  organizations  are  not  receiving  the  respect  they  should 
be.  The  center  has  been  able  to  reach  6,000  students  and  their  parents  and  teachers.  Ms.  Tevan 
gave  an  example  in  Salem,  MA  where  the  City  used  CDBG  funding  to  purchase  a building  for  a 
Latino  center  and  wondered  if  perhaps  in  the  future  the  City  could  look  into  new  and  iimovative 
ways  for  funding  activities.  Ms.  Tevan  continued  to  explain  that  she  has  posted  over  28  job 
descriptions  for  volunteer  positions  and  was  disappointed  not  to  receive  any  callbacks.  In  the 
center’s  proposal  for  this  year  the  theme  is  character  education  through  puppet  shows,  tlirough 
dramatization,  and  cultural  reenactments.  The  center  has  been  providing  these  services  for  many 
years.  Ms.  Tevan  asked  Mr.  Post  if  the  cuts  in  Public  Service  funds  would  be  an  across  the 
board  cut  or  would  funding  go  to  those  mostly  in  need. 

Mr.  Post  explained  that  the  committee  tried  to  identify  agencies  that  they  felt  were  servdng 
populations  that  would  be  most  affected  by  the  State  cutbacks  and  try  to  be  more  generous.  This 
is  the  type  of  recommendation  the  committee  has  put  forward  to  the  Mayor. 

Ms.  Tevan  thought  that  it  was  a good  point  and  there  were  other  points,  but  her  big  point  is  the 
gangs.  She  felt  that  there  was  nothing  new  about  gangs  but  when  racism  is  attached  to  gangs 
then  it  becomes  a dangerous  situation.  The  Etlmic  Arts  Center  approach  starts  with  heart.  If 
there  was  a model  that  was  developed  by  the  East  Somerville  community,  then  the  City  should 
address  that.  It  seems  to  her  that  there  may  be  a correlation  between  the  recent  rise  in  gang 
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activity  and  violence  with  the  closure  of  the  Ethnic  Arts  Center  doors.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
a neighborhood-based  service.  She  urged  the  City  for  help. 

Danny  l.eBlanc  [SCC]  wanted  to  request  continued  CDBG  funding  for  the  mediation  program 
that  is  run  at  the  High  School  and  several  elementary  schools  to  train  middle  and  high  school 
aged  children  in  peer  leadership  and  mediation  skills. 

iMr.  LeBlanc  also  wanted  to  speak  about  the  need  for  affordable  housing  in  Somen.  ille.  SCC 
has  been  working  to  develop  strategies  to  provide  affordable  housing  through  a study  conducted 
over  the  summer  by  a MIT  student.  There  are  a couple  key  factors  that  should  be  considered  for 
the  One-year  and  Five-year  Plans.  First,  there  is  a huge  supply  and  demand  problem  m the 
Boston  area  and  more  housing  needs  to  be  developed.  Secondly,  affordable  housing  needs  to  be 
preserved  through  legal  means.  And  finally,  as  40B  establishes  the  City  should  try  to  meet  the 
10%  affordable  housing  mark,  which  would  be  approximately  400  additional  units.  In  whatever 
way  possible,  these  400  units  should  be  the  City’s  goal  in  production  of  affordable  units.  For  the 
Five-Year  strategies  these  400  units  should  be  the  goal  and  these  strategies  should  be  measured 
against  the  ability  to  meet  these  goals. 

Beth  IMiinroe  Howe  [Resident  Services  Coordinator,  Somerv'ille  Housing  Authority]  explained 
that  there  is  tliree  elderly  buildings  where  she  helps  residents  get  serv'ices.  She  helps  the  elderly 
in  many  different  ways  from  basic  services  to  health  servdces  and  even  training  the  residents  to 
use  computers  and  e-mail.  This  is  the  first  year  they  are  requesting  CDBG  funds  to  help  pay  for 
her  salarv'.  She  attended  the  first  meeting  along  with  many  tenants  and  talked  more  about  the 
many  services  they  provide. 

Mr.  Plato  asked  if  it  was  possible  in  the  future  to  have  these  meetings  and  testimonies  shown  on 
the  City’s  local  cable  channel. 

Mr.  Post  agreed  and  thought  there  was  no  reason  why  in  the  future  these  meetings  could  not  be 
aired  on  cable.  He  also  added  that  OHCD  has  been  airing  programs  on  local  cable  about  current 
activities  and  perhaps  there  could  be  one  program  dedicated  to  the  various  Public  Serv  ice 
Agencies. 

Mr.  Pinto  asked  what  the  difference  between  the  available  funds  for  Public  Serv'ice  Agencies  ■ 
would  be  for  2003  versus  for  2002. 

.Mr.  Post  said  he  does  not  have  the  exact  number,  however.  Public  Service  funds  are  1 5%  of  the 
total  CDBG  funding  and  there  will  be  a 3%  cut  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Post  thanked  everyone  for  attending  and  reiterated  that  the  One-Year  Action  Plan  and  Five- 
Year  Consolidated  Plan  will  be  available  for  review  on  January  15,  2003  for  a 30-day  comment 
period.  Call  OHCD  with  any  questions  or  comments.  Meeting  closed  at  8:15  p.m. 
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Somerville  Main  Library,  7:00  p.m,  - 8:15  p.m. 
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The  Office  of  Housing  and  Community  Development  did  not  receive  any  public 
comments  during  the  comment  period  of  the  2003  One  Year  Action  Plan  & Five 
Year  Consolidated  Plan, 
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City  of  Somerville,  Massachuse  its 
Office  oe  Housing  & Community  Development 


Dorothy  A.  Kelly  (;ay 
Ma>or 


STEPHEN  M.  POST 

Executive  Director 


Directors 

Dharmena  Downey 
Sherri  N.  Geldersina 
Jeffrey  R.  Levine 
Meredith  Smith 


May  15,2003 
Cedric  Kam 

Economic  Development  Specialist,  New  England  Region 
U.S.  Department  of  HUD 

Office  of  Community  Planning  and  Development 
10  Causeway  Street,  Room  535 
Boston,  MA  02222 

Dear  Cedric, 

Attached  is  Addendum  # 1 to  the  Five-Year  Consolidated  Action  Plan  for  the  period  April  1 , 
2003  to  March  3 1 , 2008,  which  the  City  of  Somerville  submitted  to  you  on  April  1 1, 2003. 

This  addendum  addresses  your  comments  regarding  the  Five-Year  Action  Plan. 

Please  contact  me  if  you  have  any  questions  regarding  this  addendum. 


Director  of  Finance  and  Administration 


End.  (1) 


Somerville  City  Hall  • 93  Highland  Avenue  • Somerville,  Massachusetts  02 1 43 
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City  of  Somerville,  Massachusetts 

Office  of  Housing  & Community  Development 
Dorothy  A.  Kelly  G w 
Mayor 


STEPHEN  M.  POST 

Executive  Director  Directors 

Dhannena  Downey 
Sherri  N.  Geldersma 
Jeffrey  R.  Levine 
Meredith  Smith 


First  Addendum  to  the 
Five-Year  Consolidated  Plan 
April  1,  2003  to  March  31,  2003 


1. 


Identify  the  number  of  publie  bousing  units  expected  to  be  lost  from  the  inventors. 

We  expect  Hjat  there  wil]  no  loss  of  public  housing  units  during  the  period  of  the 
Consolidated  Plan.  From  the  table  of  “40B”  inventors  on  page^dO  of  the  Plan  the  nse 
restriction  for  all  Federal  and  State  ftinded  public  housing  are  for  perpetuit!  v'i  h!he 
exception  of  Clarendon  Hill  Towers  for  which  the  use  restriction  IZ  in  208^ 

units  other  than  publie  housing 

th^  n number  and  targeting  of  units  by  income  level  and  household  type  fnd 

Ison  ^ invento.7 Tr’any 


SOMERVILLE  40B  INVENTORY  SUMMARY  - 


Total 

Affordable 

l^deral  Public  Housing 

421 

State  Public  Housing 

1,001 

Other  Subsidized  Housing 

1,327 

Homeowner  Rehab  Units 

42 

Total  Units 

2,791 

Expiring  Units 

182  1 

Household  Type 

PBA/PH 

Units 

Bderly 

and/or 

Disabled 

Special 

Populations 

421 

206 

- 

1,001 

526 

16 

1,013 

562 

97 

2,435 

1,294 

113 

140 

93 

- 

Income  Type 

Extremely 

Low 

Low  and 
Moderate 

Expiring 

2003-2007 

r 421 

- 

1,001 

- 

- 

1,013 

314 

140 

- 

42 

42 

2,435 

356 

182  1 

140 


42 
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City  of  Somerville 
May  2003 


rhe  table  above  summarizes  the  table  of  “40B''  inventoiy  found  on  page  40  of  the  Plan. 
PBA/Pfl  Units  represent  units  where  rents  are  set  as  a percentage  of  tenant  income  so 
they  are  affordable  to  even  the  very  lowest  income  households,  usually  through  Section  8 
project-based  rental  assistance  (or  through  public  housing).  As  detailed  in  the  table,  use 
restrictions  on  approximately  182  of  our  assisted  units  expire  between  2003  and  2007. 

We  expect  to  replace  the  homeowner  rehab  units  (which  have  rents  set  below  80%  and  in 
some  cases  60%,  of  median  incomes)  with  a similar  number  of  units  during  this  same 
period  of  time.  See  page  41  of  the  Plan  for  more  information  on  Homeowner 
Rehabilitation  Units.  The  City  plans  to  make  every  effort  to  preserve  the  140  expiring 
Section  8 units.  As  also  noted  on  page  41  of  the  Plan,  the  owner  of  one  project  (85  units 
for  elderly  and  disabled)  has  already  notified  us  that  he  will  request  a long-term  contract 
renewal  for  all  85  of  his  units.  The  owner  of  a second  project  who  has  filed  an  opt-out 
notice  has  agreed  to  consider  selling  his  property  to  a nonprofit  buyer  with  City 
assistance  and  negotiations  are  now  underway. 

3.  Resubmit  Table  4 

Table  4 


Priority  Public  Housing  Needs 
Local  Jurisdiction 


Public  Housing  Need  Category' 

PHA  Priority  Need 
Level 

High.  .Medium,  Low,  No 
.Such  Need 

Estimated  Dollars 
To  Address 

Restoration  and  Revitalization 

Capital  Improvements 

Medium 

$ 4,000,000 

Modernization 

High 

$ 25,000,000 

Rehabilitation 

Medium 

$ 0 

Other  (Specify) 

N/A 

$ 0 

Management  and  Operations 

Medium 

$ 7,500,000 

Improved  Living  Environment 

Neighborhood  Revitalization  (non- 
capital) 

Medium 

$ 500,000 

Capital  Improvements 

Medium 

$ 500,000 

Safety/Crime  Prevention/  Drug 
Elimination 

High 

$ 500,000 

Other  (Specify) 

N/A 

Economic  Opportunity 

Resident  Services/  Family  Self 
Sufficiency 

High 

$ 250,000 

Other  (Specify) 

N/A 

Total 

$ 38,250,000 
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4.  Describe  proposed  accomplishments  to  specify  the  number  of  extremely  low,  low, 
moderate  and  middle  income  families  to  whom  affordable  housing  will  be  provided 
as  defined  in  24  CFR  92.252  for  rental  housing  and  24  CFR  92.254  for 
homeownership  over  a specific  time. 


OBJECTIVES 

0-30% 

AMI 

31-60% 

AMI 

61-80% 

AMI 

80-95% 

AMI 

>95% 

AMI 

Total 

HOME 

rental 

HOME 

ownership 

Maximize  number 
of  units  created 
with  funds 
available  and 
leverage  additional 
non-city  funds  to 
restrict  affordability 
for  the  longest  term 
possible 

2 

3 

14 

9 

192 

220 

0 

0 

Provide  housing  for 
elderly 

20 

53 

0 

13 

14 

100 

73 

0 

Provide  housing  for 

chronically 

homeless 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Avoid 

concentrations  of 
poverty  in  certain 
census  tracts 

20 

20 

10 

75 

75 

200 

30 

10 

Increase 

homeownership  of 
low  and  moderate 
income  individuals 
and  families 

0 

3 

22 

10 

15 

50 

0 

10 

Preserve/rehabi  1 itat 
e low  and  moderate 
income  housing 

0 

30 

200 

60 

60 

350 

28 

85 

Total 

51 

109 

246 

167 

356 

929 

131 

105 

As  detailed  in  Table  2C  (revised  above),  the  City  hopes  to  increase  it’s  stock  of  housing 
affordable  to  extremely  low-,  low-,  moderate-  and  middle  income  households  by  539 
units  over  the  next  five  years  and  hopes  to  rehabilitate  an  additional  390  units  affordable 
to  those  income  groups.  Of  these  units,  we  estimate  that  about  130  will  qualify  as 
affordable  rental  units  under  24CFR92.252  and  that  about  105  will  qualify  as  affordable 
homeownership  units  under  CFR  92.254.  The  actual  number  of  units  produced  and 
assisted,  as  well  as  the  income  mix  and  rental  vs.  ownership  mix  will  depend  to  a large 
extent  on  market  forces  and  community  goals  yet  to  be  enunciated  and  so  may  change 
(see  endnotes).  The  City  will  use  a variety  of  strategies  to  work  toward  these  goals, 
including: 

■ Supporting  new  mixed  income  development  through  the  inclusionary  zoning 
ordinance'  on  private  sites  and  on  city-owned  sites  such  as  Assembly  Square. 

■ Developing  assisted  living  units  for  the  elderly,  using  both  City  HOME  funds  and 
other  state  and  federal  resources." 

■ Increasing  the  supply  of  permanent  housing  for  the  homeless.'" 
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■ Providing  funds  for  the  building  of  a new  mixed  income  homeownership  project, 
down  payment  assistance  or  development  financing  for  affordable  ownership  units.’' 

■ Pre\  enting  concentrations  of  poverty  by  supporting  new  development  and  subsidized 
housing  rehabilitation  on  a 5-acre  site  owned  by  the  City,  the  Housing  Authority  and 
a state  agency.' 

• Preserving  and  upgrading  existing  owner-occupied  and  investor-owned  housing, 
including  expiring  use  properties,  using  HOME  and  CDBG  and  HDD  Lead  Hazard 
Abatement  funds  for  housing  rehabilitation  loans  and  grants.'’ 

5.  With  respect  to  supportive  needs  of  the  non-homeless  quantify  the  priority  housing 
and  supportive  serv  ice  needs  of  persons  who  are  not  homeless  but  require 
supportive  housing  by  completing  table  IB 


TAB 

LE  IB 

SPECIAL  NEEDS 
SLBPOPULATIONS 

Priority  Need 
Level 

High,  Medium,  Low, 
No  Such  Need 

Unmet 

Need 

Dollars  to 
Address 
Unmet 
Need 

Goals 

Elderly 

Low 

0 

$ 0 

N/A 

Frail  Elderly 

Low 

1 

$ 1 0,000 

Annual:  1 

3-5  years:  5 

Severe  Mental  Illness 

Low 

25 

$ 400,000 

Annual:  0 

3-5  Years:  0 

Developmentally 

Disabled 

Low 

4 

$ 40,000 

Annual:  1 

3-5  Years:  4 

Physically  Disabled 

Medium 

15 

$ 1 50,000 

Annual:  3 

3-5  Years:  1 5 

Persons  \v/  Alcohol/Other 

Drug  Addictions 

High 

35 

$ 350,000 

Annual:  5 

3-5  Years:  25 

Persons  w/HlV/AlDS 

Medium 

72 

$ 720,000 

Annual:  10 

3-5  Years:  50 

TOTAL 

$1,670,000 

The  information  included  Table  IB  above  represents  our  best  estimate  of  the  unmet  need 
and  the  dollars  necessary  to  address  these  needs  and  goals.  The  information  comes  from 
a variety  of  sources  including  state  and  local  social  service  agencies  including  The  State 
Department  of  Mental  Health,  State  Department  of  Mental  Retardation,  CASPAR  Inc., 
Cambridge  Cares  about  AIDS,  The  Walnut  Street  Center  and  VfNFIN  Inc. 
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6.  Describe  the  organiziitional  relationship  behveen  the  jurisdiction  and  the  public 
housing  agency,  and  include  the  appointing  authority  for  the  commissioners  or 
hoard  of  the  housing  agency. 

The  City  and  the  Somerville  Housing  Authority  (SHA)  routinely  collaborate  to  address 
local  housing  needs.  SHA  is  governed  by  five  commissioners,  with  staggered  five-year 
tenns.  As  required  by  state  law,  the  mayor  appoints  four  of  the  commissioners,  subject  to 
confimiation  by  the  board  of  aldermen  and  the  Governor  appoints  a fifth.  One  of  the 
locally  appointed  commissioners  must  be  a tenant  of  a housing  authority  property  and 
one  must  be  a representative  of  organized  labor. 

SHA  is  represented  on  a number  of  city  boards  and  commissions  that  address  housing 
issues.  As  required  by  city  ordinance,  the  executive  director  of  SHA  is  one  of  the  nine 
Trustees  governing  the  Somerv  ille  Affordable  Housing  Trust  Fund.  As  also  required  by 
city  ordinance,  one  of  the  five  Somerville  Fair  Housing  Commissioners  is  a 
representative  of  SHA. 

OHCD  and  SHA  regularly  combine  resources  to  address  housing  needs.  For  example, 
the  City  has  a housing  rehabilitation  loan  program  specifically  targeted  to  owners  who 
rent  to  Section  8 voucher  holders  and  is  working  with  SHA  to  develop  homeownership 
opportunities  and  products  that  SHA  can  use  for  a Section  8 homeownership  program. 
The  City,  SHA  and  local  nonprofits  have  worked  together  to  use  the  new  project  based 
voucher  program  for  new  and  existing  subsidized  developments  and  SHA  also  works 
with  local  nonprofits  to  obtain  new  resources  for  the  homeless  under  the  Continuum  of 
Care  programs.  The  City  and  SHA  are  also  exploring  a mixed  income  development 
proposal  that  would  finance  improvements  to  a state-aided  elderly  public  housing 
development.  Most  recently,  SHA  donated  land  to  the  City  for  a nonprofit  housing 
project. 


Assumptions  underlying  24CFR  92.252  and  24  CFR  92.254  production  estimates: 

' Somerville’s  inclusionary  zoning  ordinance  (IZO)  requires  developers  of  market  rate  housing  to  include 

affordable  units  in  a number  equal  to  at  least  12.5%  of  the  total  units  be  affordable  in  perpetuity.  If  the  project  is 
rental,  at  least  half  of  the  affordable  units  must  serve  households  with  incomes  at  or  below  50%  of  median,  with 
the  remainder  serving  households  at  50-80%  AMI.  For  ownership  projects,  at  least  half  of  the  affordable  units 
must  be  restricted  to  households  with  incomes  at  or  below  80%  AMI,  with  the  balance  serving  households  at  81- 
1 10%  AMI.  The  actual  mix  of  units  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  next  5 years  will  depend  on  market  conditions 
and  what  developers  elect  to  build. 

" The  Visiting  Nurses  Association  is  interested  in  developing  a second  assisted  living  residence,  similar  to  the  one 
completed  in  2002.  The  above  table  assumes  the  new  development  will  achieve  a similar  income  mix  at  the  first 
(73  HOME  units,  27  market  units). 

This  number  is  likely  to  increase.  The  estimate  includes  only  the  9 new  Shelter  Plus  Care  units  recently  funded 
for  under  the  Continuum  of  Care  program.  However,  the  Somerville  Homeless  Providers  Group  will  continue  to 
apply  for  new  funds  for  permanent  housing  each  year. 
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''  1 his  estimate  assumes  about  20  new  homeownership  units  will  be  constructed  on  a vacant  site  (“Temple  St”) 

being  acquired  by  a local  nonprofit,  serving  a mix  of  incomes.  It  also  assumes  approximately  30  more 
ownership  opportunities  will  be  created  either  through  City  and  Somerville  Affordable  Housing  Tmst  Fund 
programs  (downpayment  assistance  or  development  financing  for  units  at  the  “MWRA/Capen  Court”  site  or 
other  sites  as  detailed  further  below). 

The  City  has  identified  a five-acre  site  as  a potential  location  for  housing  construction  and  rehabilitation  and  is 
just  beginning  to  look  at  development  options.  The  expectation  is  that  any  development  will  include  market  rate 
units.  The  site  includes  2 acres  owned  by  the  City  and  occupied  by  a vacant  public  school  and  community 
garden;  2 acres  owned  by  the  Housing  Authority  and  currently  occupied  by  a 64-unit  state-aided  elderly  public 
housing  project,  and  one  acre  owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority  (MWRA).  The  Housing 
Authority  is  interested  in  replacing  the  existing  public  housing  project,  which  is  50  years  old,  with  very  small 
units  (350  square  feet)  and  no  elevators,  ideally  with  more  units.  The  number  of  units  - including  HOME 
assisted  units,  type  (own  vs.  rent)  and  income  mix  ultimately  created  will  depend  on  community  input,  funding 
options. 

” This  estimate  assumes  the  City  will  provide  rehabilitation  loans  or  grants  to  40  properties  a year,  primarily  2- 
and  3-family  owner-occupied  buildings,  using  HOME,  CDBG  and  HUD  Lead  Hazard  Abatement  funds.  We 
estimate  that  these  loans  will  assist  65-70  units/year  of  which  two  thirds  are  HOME  or  CDBG  eligible)  and  that 
about  20  units  a year  will  be  HOME-assisted  (17  owner-occupied,  3 rental).  In  addition,  it  assumes  City'  will 
make  a loan  or  grant  in  connection  with  a 12-unit  Section  8 expiring  use  project. 
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